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Bibliographie des écrits français relatifs 
a Voltaire, 1719-1830 


par J. Vercruysse 


Répondant à l’abbé Duvernet, son premier biographe autorisé, 
qui lui demandait des écrits relatifs à sa personne, Voltaire écrivait 
le 23 mars 1772 (Best.16605): ‘Le vieux malade de Ferney, mon- 
sieur, vous renouvelle ses remerciments et sa protestation bien sin- 
cère qu’il n’a jamais lu ni ne lira le libelle diffamatoire de La Beau- 
melle et de l’abbé Sabatier. Il y a plus de quatre cents libelles de 
cette espèce. La vie est courte, et le peu de temps qui me reste doit 
être mieux employé. Il est juste, monsieur, que vous, qui voulez 
bien être mon avocat, vous lisiez les pièces du procès. . .. Vous me 
demandez les piéces de vers qu’on a faites 4 mon honneur et 
gloire. Je conserve peu de ces piéces fugitives. Si j’en ai quelques 
unes, elles sont confondues dans des tas immenses de papiers que 
ma santé délabrée et mes fluxions sur les yeux ne me permettent 
guères de débrouiller. Commentant ces propos, m. Besterman 
écrivait à son tour: ‘if substantial articles in journals be included, 
this figure is an understatement; a bibliography of these writings 
would be most welcome.’ 

Des tentatives de bibliographie des écrits sur Voltaire furent 
entreprises très tôt. A l’aube du romantisme, Gabriel Peignot 
publiait en annexe à ses Recherches sur les ouvrages de Voltaire 
(Paris 1817) quelques titres relatifs à Voltaire. La Bibliographie 
voltairienne de J. M. Quérard (Paris 1842) allait succéder bientôt 
à ce timide essai, établissant une première nomenclature étendue, 
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quoique souvent inexacte. Signalons aussi l'essai modeste, mais 
combien précieux, de Louis Mohr, Les Centenaires de Voltaire et 
J. J. Rousseau et son Complément (Bâle 1878), relevé exhaustif 
de ce qui fut publié à l’occasion du premier centenaire de leur 
mort. 

Sous le titre À Century of Voltaire study: a bibliography of 
writings on Voltaire, 1825-1925 (New York 1925), madame 
Mary M. Barr publia ensuite une liste impressionnante de 1494 
titres de toute nature, parus en l’espace d’un siècle. De précieux 
compléments allaient étendre ce travail considérable jusqu’en 
1941 (Modern language notes, 1933, 1941), où elle fit paraître 
également un Voltaire in America, 1744-1800 (Baltimore 1941). 
Enfin, m. J. Séguin publiait il y a peu son Voltaire and the Gentle- 
man’s magazine, 1731-1868 (New York 1962), modèle pour une 
étude de la figure de Voltaire dans les périodiques. 

Notre travail rejoint dans son esprit les titres que nous venons 
de citer. Répondant au vœu exprimé par m. Besterman, nous nous 
sommes attelés à la première bibliographie des écrits de langue 
française, relatifs à Voltaire; elle groupe 629 titres, parus de son 
vivant et au cours du demi-siècle qui suivit sa mort. 

Il eût été impossible de dresser ici la nomenclature complète des 
milliers de titres qui pullulent dans tous les périodiques du temps. 
Un choix quelconque, toujours plus ou moins subjectif, n’eût 
servi à rien. Nous nous sommes intéressés uniquement aux 
ouvrages traitant exclusivement, ou dans une grande part, de 
Voltaire, quel que soit leur nombre de pages. Une brève note 
(‘critique générale’, ‘sur. . .’ etc.) suit la description des titres qui 
ne révélent rien de particulier. Nous avons exclu les parodies, les 
imitations où Voltaire n’est pas pris à partie; les préfaces d’éditeur 
ont subi le méme sort. Les écrits critiques publiés en annexe de 
ses Ouvrages ont cependant été maintenus. 

Neuf titres n’ont pu être décrits complètement (nos 152, 302, 
315, 339, 363, 381, 382, 405, 445) pour la raison que nous ne les 
avons trouvés que dans les bibliographies du temps; les références 
suivent immédiatement le titre. 
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Le classement adopté est alphabétique dans le cadre de chaque 
année; les rééditions ont été mentionnées jusqu’en 1830. 

Enfin, un index, nominal et thématique, permettra de tirer 
des renseignements divers, que nous espérons utiles à plus d’un 
titre. 


STUDIES ON VOLTAIRE 


1719 
1. [Pierre J. Arthuys], Lettre critique sur la nouvelle tragédie d’ Œdipe. 
Paris, J. Mongé, 1719. in-8. pp.30. 
2. [Auguste Poubeau de Bellechaume], Réponse à l’apologie du nouvel 
@dipe. Paris, J. Trabouillet, Veuve Papillon, 1719. in-8. pp.23. 


3. [Claude Capperonier], Apologie de Sophocle, ou remarques sur la 
troisième lettre critique de m. de Voltaire. Paris, A. U. Coustellier, 1719. 
in-8. pp.30. 

4. [Melchior Folard], Lettre critique sur la nouvelle tragédie d Œdipe. 
Paris, J. Mongé, 1719. in-8. pp.31. 

5. [François Gacon], Le journal satirique intercepté ou apologie de 
monsieur Arrouet de Voltaire et de monsieur Houdart de La Motte. 
SI [Paris], 1719. in-8. pp.48. 

Sur Œdipe. 

6. [Gabriel Girard], Lettre d’un abbé à un gentilhomme de province, 
contenant des observations sur le stile et les pensées de la nouvelle tragédie 
d’ Œdipe, et des réflexions sur la dernière lettre de m. de Voltaire. Paris, 
J. Mongé, 1719. in-8. pp.22. 

7. [Gabriel Girard], Nouvelles remarques sur l Œdipe de m. de Voltaire 
et sur ses Lettres critiques. Paris, L. d’Houry, 1719. in-8. pp.119. 

8. [Marc A. Le Grand], Critique de l’Œdipe de m. de Voltaire. Paris, 
Gandouin, 1719. in-8. pp.38. 

9. Lettre d’un gentil-homme suédois à m**, maistre de la langue fran- 
çoise, sur la nouvelle tragédie d’ Œdipe. Paris, A. Cailleau, [1719]. in-8. 
pp-16. 

10. Lettre de monsieur le marquis de M** à un gentilhomme de ses amis, 
contenant la critique de l’ Œdipe de m. de Voltaire. Paris, Sevestre, 
1719. in-8. pp.32. 

11. [Hilaire B. de Requeluyne de Longepierre], Lettre à m. de Voltaire 
sur la nouvelle tragédie d’ Œdipe. Paris, C. L. Guillaume, 1719. in-8. 
pp-36. 

12. Louis Mannory, Apologie de la nouvelle tragédie d’ Œdipe. Paris, 
P. Huet, 1719. in-8. pp.24. 


13. Réfutation de la lettre du gentilhomme suédois, sur la nouvelle tragé- 
die d’ Œdipe. Paris, D. Jollet, J. Lamesle, 1719. in-8. pp.29. 
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1724 

14. Auguste Poubeau de Bellechaume, Lettre critique, ou paralelle des 
trois poemes épiques anciens, savoir l Iliade, l'Odyssée d’ Homere et 
l’Enéide de Virgile avec le poeme nouveau intitulé la Ligue, ou Henri 
le grand par m. de Voltaire. Paris, veuve Le Gras, H. Mesnier, 1724. 
in-8. pp.15. 

15. [Auguste Poubeau de Bellechaume], Seconde lettre et critique géné- 
rale ou parallele des trois poemes épiques anciens: I’ Iliade, l'Odyssée 
d’ Homère et l’Enéide de Virgile, avec le nouveau prétendu poeme 
épique intitulé la Ligue ou Henri ww. Paris, P. Prault, 1724. in-8. 
pp-46. 

16. [René de Bonneval], Réflexions sur un poëme intitulé la Ligue. Sl., 
1724. in-8. pp.29. Réédition 1728. 


1725 


17. [Pierre F. Guyot Desfontaines; François Granet], Véritez litté- 
raires sur la tragédie d’ Hérode et de Mariamne. Paris, Musier, 1725. 
in-8. pp.28. 


18. [Augustin Nadal], Observations critiques sur la tragédie d’ Hérode 
et Mariamne. Paris, veuve P. Ribou, 1725. in-8. pp.38. 


19. [Simon Pellegrin], Apologie de m. de Voltaire adressée à lui même. 
Sind. [Paris 1725]. in-8. pp.19. 


1728 


20. [Hyacinthe Cordonnier, dit Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe], 
Lettres critiques sur la Henriade de m. de Voltaire. Londres, P. Co- 
derc, 1728. in-8. pp.50. 

21. ... Faget, Pensées sur la Henriade. La Henriade. La Haye, Gosse, 
Néaulme, 1728. in-8. pp.23. 

22. Paolo Rolli, Examen de l’Essai de m. de Voltaire sur la poésie 
épique. Paris, Rollin fils, 1728. in-12. pp.xvi.135. 


1730 
23. Antoine Houdart de La Motte, Suite des réflexions sur la tragédie où 
l’on répond à m. de Voltaire. Paris, G. Dupuis, 1730. in-8. pp.46. 
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1732 

24. Aubry de La Mottraye, Remarques historiques critiques sur l His- 

toire de Charles xn, roi de Suède. Londres, P. Dunoyer, 1732. in-8. 
pp-63. Réédition 1732. 


1733 

25. [Jean Du Castre d’Auvigny], Observations critiques sur le Temple 
du goust. Sl., 1733. in-8. pp.16. 

26. [François M. C. Deschamps], La religion défendue, poéme. Rotter- 
dam, T. Johnson, 1733. in-8. pp.xvi.44. 
Sur lEpitre à Uranie. 

27. [Claude P. Goujet], Lettres de M** à un ami, au sujet du Temple 
du goût. Sind. [1733]. in-8. pp.7. 

28. [Denis M.?] Perrin, Entretien de deux Gascons à la promenade sur 
le Temple du goût. Ephése, héritiers d’Erostrate, 1733. in-8. pp.ii.11. 

29. [Pierre C. Roy], Essai d’apologie des auteurs censurez dans le 
Temple du goust de m. de Voltaire. Observations critiques. Sl., 1733. 
in-8. pp.32. 

1735 

30. [Jean B. Molinier], Leztres servant de réponse aux Lettres philoso- 
phiques sur les Anglais. La Haye, H. Scheurleer, sd. [1735]. in-8. 
pp-78. Réédition sind. 

31. [Pierre Le Coq de Villeray de Rouër; Claude P. Goujet], Réponse 
ou critique des Lettres philosophiques. Basle, C. Revis, 1735. in-8. 
pp-250. Réédition 1737. 


1736 
32. [Francesco Algarotti], Lettre dem. N...am.N... sur la tragédie 
de Jules-César par m. de Voltaire. La mort de César. Londres, Innis; 
Paris, J. B. C. Bauche, 1736. in-8. pp.xxii.61. 
33- Apologie du Télémaque contre les sentiments de m. de Voltaire. Paris, 
veuve P. Ribou, 1736. in-12. pp.39. 
Sur l Essai sur la poésie épique. 

34. [François T. de Baculard] d’Arnaud, Lettre à m. l’abbé Phi*** au 
sujet des tragédies de m. de Voltaire. La Haye, 1736. in-12. pp.r2. 
35. Brevet accordé par Momus à l’auteur de la lettre sur Lok, avec un 

nouveau trantran sur ce sujet. Slnd. [1736]. in-8. pp.8. 

Sur les Lettres philosophiques, le Temple, l'Histoire de Charles xn. 
36. [... Denesle], Monsieur de Voltaire traité comme il le mérite, épitre. 

Amsterdam, 1736. in-12. pp.11. 
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37. [.. - Du Chasteau], Epistre à monsieur de Voltaire sur sa nouvelle 
tragédie d’ Akire. Paris, J. N. Le Clerc, 1736. in-8. pp.7. 

38. Lettre dem. L...à m. D... sur La mort de César. La mort de 
César. Londres, Innis; Paris, J. B. C. Bauche, 1736. in-8. pp.xxii.6r. 

39. Mémoire pour Claude-François Jore. Contre le sieur François Marie 
Aroüet de Voltaire. Sl. [Paris], J. Guérin, 1736. in-4. pp.13. 
Sur l’affaire Jore. 

40. La ménagerie ou Psaphon. Ode sur I’ ingratitude. S\nd. [1736]. in-12. 
pp.12. 

41. ... Robert, Mémoire pour le sieur de Voltaire contre François Jore. 
Paris, Gissey, 1736. in-f°. pp.4. 

42. Henri Cahagne de Verrières, Epitre à m. de Voltaire. Paris, Prault 
fils, 1736. in-8. pp.16. 

1737 

43. ..- Denesle, La présomption punie. Allégorie. Paris, veuve d’Hors, 
1737. in-12. pp.21. 
Sur Le mondain. 

44. André Contant d’Orville, Lettre critique sur la comédie intitulée 
L'enfant prodigue. Paris, veuve P. Ribou, 1737. in-12. pp.41. 

45... Robert, Nouveau mémoire signifié pour le sieur de Voltaire, défen- 
deur, contre François Jore, demandeur. Paris, Gissey,1737. in-4. pp.4. 


1738 

46. [Pierre F. Guyot Desfontaines], La voltairomanie, ou lettre d’un 
jeune avocat, en forme de mémoire, en réponse au libelle du sieur de 
Voltaire, intitulé Le préservatif. Sind. [1738]. in-12. pp.48. Réédi- 
tion 1739. 

47. Jugement désintéressé du démelé qui s’est élevé entre m. de Volt. & 
Labbé Desfont. Sind. [1738]. in-12. pp.18. 

48. Jean F. Melon, Lettre de m. de Melon à madame la comtesse de 
Verrue sur l'apologie du luxe. Œuvres de m. de Voltaire. Amsterdam, 
E. Ledet, 1738. iv.111. 

Sur Le mondain. 

49. Alexis Piron, L’anti-mondain. Lettres de m. de V**, La Haye, 
P. Poppy, 1738. in-12. pp.149-153. 

so. Réflexions sur la philosophie de Newton. Avec la critique d’une lettre 
d’un physicien à un ami sur le même sujet. S1., 1738. in-12. pp.82. 

Sur les Eléments de la philosophie de Newton. 
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51. [Noël Regnault], Lettre d’un physicien sur la philosophie de Neuton, 
mise à la portée de tout le monde, par m. de Voltaire. Sl., 1738. in-12. 
pp-46. 

1739 


52. Jean Banieres, Examen et réfutation des Eléments de la philosophie 
de Newton. Paris, Lambert, Durand, 1739. in-8. pp.xcviii.308. 

53- [Pierre F. Guyot Desfontaines], Le médiateur, lettre à m. le marquis 
de ***, SInd. [1739]. in-12. pp.24. 

Sur l’affaire Desfontaines. 

54. ... Le Ratz de Lanthénée, Examen et réfutation de quelques opinions 
répandues dans l’ouvrage de m. Banières, contre la philosophie de 
Newton par m. de Voltaire. Paris, Chaubert, 1739. in-8. pp.53. 

Sur les Eléments. 

55. [.-- Le Ratz de Lanthénée; Joseph Privat de Moliéres?], Lettre à 
m. de Voltaire sur son écrit intitulé Réponse a toutes les objections prin- 
cipales qu’on a faites en France contre la philosophie de Newton. 
SL, 1739. in-8. pp.30. 

56. Lettre de m**, au sujet d’une brochure intitulée Vie de Molière. 
SL, 1739. in-12. pp.24. 

57. [Alexis Piron?], Adieux de m. de Voltaire aux muses. La Haye, 
J. Néaulme, 1739. in-12. pp.12. 

Critique générale. 

58. [Charles H. Le Febvre de Saint-Marc], Lettre à m. A..., au sujet 

de la tragédie de Mahomet 11. Sind. [1739]. in-8. pp.21. 


1740 


59. Critique de la tragédie de Coligni, ou la Saint-Barthélémy, par 
m. de V***, Bruxelles, 1740. in-8. pp.31. 
Sur Baculard d’Arnaud. 


1741 
60. [... Le Brun; Michel Linant?], Remarques historiques, politiques, 


mythologiques et critiques sur la Henriade. La Haye, G. Block, 1741. 
in-8. pp.vi.239. 

61. [Stanislas Poniatowski], Remarques d’un seigneur polonais sur 
l Histoire de Charles xu. La Haye, A. Moetjens, 1741. in-8. pp.186. 


62. [Georgi Saunnery], Le diable hermite ou avantures d’ Astarot bani 
des enfers. Amsterdam, F. Joly, 1741. in-12. pp.xiv.384. 
Critique générale. 
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1742 

63. [René de Bonneval], Réflexions sur l’anonyme et sur ses Conseils à 
m. Racine, au sujet de son poëme de La religion. Sind. [1742]. in-8. 
PP-7: 

64. [. . . Cahagne], Lettre d’un comédien de Lille, sur la tragédie de 
Mahomet. Paris, Prault père, 1742. in-8. pp.14. 

65. [... Cahagne], Sentiments d’un spectateur sur la tragédie de Maho- 
met. Sind. [1742]. in-12. pp.41. 

66. Epitrea m. de V... traduite de l’anglois. Amsterdam, F. Jolly, 
1742. in-8. pp.14. 
Critique générale. 

67. [Jean B. de La Menardaye], Lettre dem. D. L. M.am... au sujet 
des conseils donnés à m. Ra. Sind. [1742]. in-12. pp.20. 


68. [... Ovillon], Lettre écrite à m. le cte de** au sujet de la tragédie de 
Mahomet. Sind. [1742]. in-12. pp.22. 


69. [Claude Villaret], Lettre à m. de V*#* sur sa tragédie de Mahomet. 
Sl., 1742. in-12. pp.iv.37. 


1743 


70. [Aubert F. A. de La Chesnaye des Bois], Lettre à m. le marquis 
de ** sur la Mérope de m. de Voltaire, tragédie nouvelle. Sind. [1743]. 
in-8. pp.22. 

71. [Lancelot Turpin de Crissé], Lettre à mr... . Ode sur le départ de 
monsieur de Voltaire. Sind. [1743]. in-12. pp.12. 

Sur le départ en Prusse. 

72. Critique de Mérope, tragédie de m. de Voltaire. S\nd. [1743]. in-8. 
pP-16. 

73. Francesco Maffei, Réponse de m. le marquis Scipion de Maffei, 
auteur de la Mérope italienne, à m. de Voltaire, auteur de la Mérope 
françoise. Sind. [1743]. in-8. pp.16. 

74. [Pierre C. Roy], Discours prononcé à la porte de l’académie fran- 
çoise, par m. le directeur, à m. **, Sind. [1743]. in-4. pp.8. 

Sur l'affaire de l’Académie. 


1744 


75. [Claude Godard d’Aucour], La naissance de Clinquant et de sa fille 
Mérope, conte allégorique et critique. Sl., 1744. in-12. pp.120. 
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76. Ludwig Kahle, Examen d’un livre intitulé La métaphysique de 
Newton, ou parallèle des sentimens de Newton et de Leibniz par mr. de 
Voltaire. La Haye, P. Gosse, 1744. in-8. pp.118. 

Sur les Eléments. 

77. [Jacques Le Febvre], La seule religion véritable, démontrée contre 
les athées, les déistes, les sectaires. Paris, M. Bordelet, 1744. in-12. 
PP-434- 

Critique générale. 

78. Paralelle des deux Meropes, tragedies, de monsieur le marquis de 

Maffei et de monsieur de Voltaire. Sind. [1744]. in-8. pp.22. 


79. [Cyprien A. de Lieudé de Sepmanville], Lettre à mme la m de 
sur la tragédie de Mérope. Bruxelles, 1744. in-8. pp.14. 


*** 


1745 


80. Apologie du poëme de m. de V*# sur la bataille de Fontenoy. Fon- 
tenoy, 1745. in-4. pp.9. 

81. [Pierre F. Guyot Desfontaines], Ævis sincère à m. de Voltaire, au 
sujet de la sixième édition de son poème sur la victoire de Fontenoy. 
Sind. [1745]. in-8. pp.16. Réédition sd. 


82. Dialogue entre un grassin et un habitant du village de Charonne lez 
Paris au sujet du poëme sur la bataille de Fontenoy. Vérone, frères 
Saint-Celle, 1745. in-4. pp.8. 

83. [Jean Dromgold], Réflexions sur un imprimé intitulé La bataille 
de Fontenoy. Lille, A. J. Panckoucke, 1745. in-8. pp.28. Rééditions 
1745 et sd. 


84. Lettre d’un rhétoricien du collège des grassins, à m. Arrouet de 
Voltaire, sur son Temple de la gloire. Sind. [1745]. in-4. pp.8. 


85. [Jean H. Marchand], Requête du curé de Fontenoy au roi. Lille, 
A. J. Panckoucke, 1745. in-8. pp.12. Rééditions 1745 et sd. 

Sur le Poéme de Fontenoy. 

86. [Josias Martin], Lettre d’un quaker à Francois de Voltaire, écrite à 
l’occasion de ses remarques sur les Anglois, particulièrement sur les 
quakers. Londres, P. Vaillant, 1745. in-8. pp.viii.48. Réédition 1790. 
Sur les Lettres philosophiques. 

87. [Louis C. Fougeret de Monbron], La Henriade travestie en vers 
burlesques. Berlin (Paris), 1745. in-12. pp.iii.155. Rééditions 1746, 
1751, 1753, 1763, 1766, 1775, 1777, 1789, 1817, 1822, 1825. 
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88. Joachim C. Nemeitz, Mémoires concernant monsieur le comte de 
Stenbock. Francfort, J. B. Andreae, H. Hort, 1745. in-8. pp.151. 
Sur l Histoire de Charles xn. 

89. [Louis E. de La Vergne de Tressan], Réponse à m. de Voltaire sur 
son poéme de la bataille de Fontenoy. Paris. Gaudoin, sd. [1745]. in-4. 
pp.5. Rééditions 1745 et sd. 


1746 

90. [Charles Batteux], Parallèle de la Henriade et du Lutrin avec des 
réflexions sur le remerciement de m. de Voltaire à l’académie françoise. 
Sl., 1746. in-12. pp.96. 

91. ... Danjou, Mémoire instructif. A nosseigneurs de parlement, pour 
Fr.-M. Arrouét de Voltaire, Gc. Contre Antoine Travenol, intimé, 
et Loüis Travenol, appellant et intimé. Paris, P. Prault, 1746. in-4. 
pp-16. 

92. Louis Mannory, Reponse sommaire. A nosseigneurs de parlement, 
pour Antoine Travenol, intimé et appellant et Loüis Travenol, appel- 
lant et intimé, contre F. M. Arrouét de Voltaire. Paris, J. Bullot, 1746. 
in-4. pp.16. 

93. Jean A. Rigoley de Juvigny, Mémoire signifié pour Louis Travenol 
contre le sieur Arrouet de Voltaire. Paris, J. Bullot, 1746. in-4. pp.14. 

94. [. . . de La Rougére], Le génie ombre et la sala-gno-silphondie 
Chimboraco, conte physique. À Chimerie, 1746. in-12. pp.ii.110. 

95. Louis F. N. Lemarié, Mémoire signifié, pour le sieur Antoine Tra- 
venol, demandeur en intervention contre le sieur Arrouet de Voltaire, 
deffendeur. Paris, J. Bullot, 1746. in-4. pp.13. 

96. Lettre à monsieur de V ... sur son discours à l’académie françoise. 
Sl., 1746. in-4. pp.8. 

97. Lettre d’un académicien de Villefranche a m. de Voltaire, au sujet 
de son remerciment a l’académie françoise. Sind. [1746]. in-4. pp.8. 
98. Louis Mannory, Plaidoyer pour le sieur Travenol fils, deffendeur et 
demandeur, contre le sr. de Voltaire, et mr. l’abbé d’ Olivet, deman- 

deurs et deffendeurs. Paris, J. Bullot, 1746. in-4. pp.32. 

99. [Pierre J. Thoulier d’Olivet], Discours prononcés dans l’académie 
françoise le lundi 9 mai moccxLvi à la réception de m. de Voltaire. 
Paris, J. B. Coignard, 1746. in-4. pp.35. 

100. [Louis G. Baillet de Saint-Julien], Discours prononcé à l’académie 
françoise par m. de Voltaire. Sind. [1746]. in-4. pp.8. 
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1747 


or. Louis F. N. Lemarié, Mémoire sur Pappel pour le sieur Antoine 
Travenol, intimé & appellant contre le sieur Arroüet de Voltaire, 
appelant et intimé, et contre le sieur abbé d’ Olivet, défendeur. Paris, 
Montalant, 1747. in-4. pp.35. 

102. Louis Mannory, Factum pour le sieur Travenol fils, appellant & 
intimé contre les sieurs de Voltaire et abbé d’ Olivet, intimés et appel- 
lans. Paris, veuve Lamesle, 1747. in-4. pp.38. 

103. Louis Mannory, Nouveau mémoire pour le sieur Travenol fils, 
appellant & intimé contre les sieurs de Voltaire et abbé d’Okvet, 
intimés et appellans. Paris, J. Bullot, 1747. in-4. pp.13. 


1748 
104. [André C. Cailleau], Critique, scéne par scéne, de Sémiramis, 
tragédie de m. de Voltaire. Paris, Cailleau, 1748. in-8. pp.29. 
105. [Etienne J. Danet], La vie de Sémiramis. Londres, 1748. in-12. 
pp-61. 


Sur Sémiramis. 

106. [... Desforges]. Lettre critique sur la tragédie de Sémiramis. Sind. 
[1748]. in-8. pp.30. Réédition sd. 

107. [Jean B. Dupuy-Demportes], Lettre à m. de Voltaire sur la 
tragédie de Catilina. Londres, 1748. in-8. pp.15. 

Sur Rome sauvée. 

108. [Jean B. Dupuy-Demportes], Lettre sur la Sémiramis de m. de 
Voltaire. Paris, J. Clousier, 1748. in-8. pp.15. 

109. [Jean B. Dupuy-Demportes], Parallèle de la Sémiramis de m. de 
Voltaire et de celle de m. de Crébillon. Paris, J. Clousier, 1748. in-8. 
pp-46. Réédition 1748. 

110. Epitre à Philon sur la tragédie de Sémiramis. Sind. [1748]. in-12. 
pp-10. 

111. [Jean L. Favier], Le poète réformé, ou apologie pour la Sémiramis 
de m. de V***, Amsterdam, 1748. in-8. pp.20. 

112. [Sébastien M. M. Gazon-Dourxigné], Epitre à monsieur de Vol- 
taire. Sind. [1748]. in-12. pp.2. Rééditions 1748, 1755. 

113. [Sébastien M. M. Gazon-Dourxigné], Lettre à monsieur BY sur 
la tragédie de Sémiramis. Paris, S. Jorry, 1748. in-8. pp.16. 

114. [Louis Travenol], Epitre chagrine du chevalier Pompon à la babiole 
contre le bon goût, ou apologie de Semiramis. Sl., 1748. in-12. pp.24. 
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115. [Louis Travenol; Louis Mannory], Voltariana; ou éloges amphi- 
gouriques de Fr. Marie Arrouet, sr. de Voltaire discutés et decidés 
pour sa réception à l’académie francaise. Paris 1748. in-8. pp.559. 
Réédition 1748. 

Critique générale. 


1749 


116. [Antoine Bret], Le bidet, histoire bavarde. Londres, 1749. in-12. 
pp-xvi.176. 

Sur Voltaire et madame Du Châtelet. 

117. [Pierre M. M. de Chassiron], Réflexions sur le comique larmoyant. 
Paris, Durand, 1749. in-12. pp.74. 

Sur le théâtre de Voltaire. 

118. [. . . Desforges], Natilica, conte indien, ou critique de Catilina. 
Amsterdam, 1749. in-12. pp.22. 

Sur Rome sauvée. 

119. [... de Gresvik], Réflexions critiques sur la comédie de Nanine. 
Nancy, 1749. in-8. pp.16. 

120. [Philippe Le Febvre], Nanin et Nanine, fragment d’un conte 
traduit de l’arabe. Amsterdam 1749. in-8. pp.38. 

Sur Nanine. 

121. [Louis Mannory], Odservations surla Sémiramis de m. deV oltaire et 
sur la première critique de cette tragédie. Alethopolis,1749. in-8. pp.77- 

122. Charles Palissot de Montenoy, Zélinga, histoire chinoise, aug- 
mentée d’une lettre à l’auteur de Nanine. Marseille, 1749. in-12. 
pp-156. spet 
Sur Sémiramis. 

123. [Cyprien A. de Lieudé de Sepmanville], Lettre de mme Sémiramis 
à m. Catilina. Au Parnasse, Libraires associés, 1749. in-8. pp.16. 
Sur Sémiramis. 

124. [Jean B. Guiard de Servigné], Lettre à l’auteur de Nanine. Sind. 
[1749], in-8. pp.16. 


1750 
125. François T. M. de Baculard d’Arnaud, Dissertation historique sur 
les ouvrages de m. de Voltaire. Sind. [1750]. in-12. pp.24. Réédi- 
tions 1752, 1826. 
126. [. .. Beauvais], La voix du chrétien et de l’évêque. Sind. [1750]. 
in-12. pp.12. 
Sur La voix du sage. 
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127. [... Constantin], La voix du prêtre. Utrech, Chrysostome Mis- 
an-mitre, 1750. in-12. pp.68. Rééditions 1750. 
Sur La voix du sage. 

128. [Etienne J. Danet], Précis de l’Electre de Sophocle à l’occasion 
de l’Oreste de m. de Voltaire. Londres, 1750. in-8. pp.28. 


129. Des Mensonges imprimés et du testament politique du cardinal de 
Richelieu. S1., 1750. in-8. pp.iv.62. 

130. Charles Dumolard-Bert, Dissertation sur les principales tragédies 
anciennes et modernes qui ont paru sur le sujet d’ Electre. Londres, 
1750. in-8. pp.50. 

Sur Oreste. 

131. Electre vengée, ou lettre sur les tragédies d’Oreste et d’ Electre. 
Sind. [1750]. in-12. pp.23. 

132. [Etienne Lauréault de Foncemagne], Lettre sur le testament poli- 
tique du cardinal de Richelieu. S1., 1750. in-12. pp.111. Rééditions 
1750, 1764. 

Sur Les mensonges imprimés. 

133. [Gabriel H. Gaillard], Parallèle des quatre Electres, de Sophocle, 
d’ Euripide, de m. de Crébillon et de m. de Voltaire. La Haye, 
J. Néaulme, 1750. in-12. pp.124. 

Sur Oreste. 

134. ... Gallet, Voltaire âne, jadis poëte. La pétarade ou Polichinelle 
auteur. Dispute entre Voltaire et Rousseau. En Sybérie, imprimerie 
volontaire, 1750. in-8. pp.39. 

Critique générale. 

135. [François M. Hervé], La voix des cap. . . . Slnd. [1750]. in-8. pp.6. 
Sur La voix du sage. 

136. [Charles J. L. A. Rochette de La Morlière], Réflexions sur la tra- 
gédie d’ Oreste, où se trouve placé naturellement l'essai d’un parallèle 
de cette pièce avec l Electre de m. de C**. Sind. [1750]. in-12. pp.47. 

137. [Pierre H. Larcher], Electre d’ Euripide, tragédie traduite du grec. 
Paris, Cailleau, 1750. in-12. pp.81. 

Sur Oreste. 

138. Lettre à m. de V*** sur la tragédie d’Oreste. Sind. [1750]. in-8. 
pp-16. 

139. Lettre sur l’apothéose de Voltaire en Prusse. Berlin, Lucius Verus, 
1750. in-12. pp.1I. 

140. Mémoire pour servir à l’histoire des immunités de I’ Eglise. Paris, 
1750. in-12. pp.23. 

Sur La voix du sage. 
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141. [Léon Ménard], Réfutation du sentiment de m. de Voltaire qui 
traite d'ouvrage supposé le testament politique du cardinal de Riche- 
lieu. Sl., 1750. in-12. pp.31. 

Sur Les mensonges imprimés. 

142. Necesse est ut veniant scandala. Paris, 1750. in-12. pp.30. 
Sur La voix du sage. 

143. Observations sur Catilina et Rome sauvée. Sind. [1750]. in-12. 
pp-32- 

144. [... Olivier], La voix du fou et des femmes. Londres, 1750. in-12. 
pp-12. 

Sur La voix du sage. 

145. Précis des Electres. Sl., 1750. in-8. pp.16. 
Sur Oreste. 

146. [Claude F. F. Boulenger de Rivery], Justification de la tragédie 
d@’ Oreste. Sl., [1750]. in-12. pp.28. 

147. [Cyprien A. de Lieudé de Sepmanville], Lettre à mme la ctesse 
de *** sur la tragédie d’Oreste. Amsterdam, 1750. in-12. pp.36. 

148. La voix du poëte et celle du lévite. SI., [1750], in-12. pp.22. 

Sur La voix du sage. 


1751 
149. Benoit xiv, La voix du pape, ou bref de n.s.p. le pape Benoit xiv, 
portant condamnation des Lettres ne repugnate et du libelle intitulé 
La voix du sage. Paris, 1751. in-12. pp.7. 
150. [Jean B. Gaultier], Réfutation d’un libelle intitulé La voix du 
sage et du peuple. S1., 1751. in-12. pp.35- 
151. Réponse critique à La voix du sage. Sl., 1751. in-12. pp.vi.88. 


1752 

152. [François L. Cizeron-Rival], Réfutation d’un mensonge imprimé 

dans Le siècle de Louis xıv. [1752?] 
Non identifié; cité par J. d’Hébrail, J. de La Porte, La France 
littéraire, Paris 1769-1784, i.216, ii.503; S. Ersch, La France litté- 
raire, Hambourg 1797-1806, iii.154; J. M. Quérard, Bibliographie 
voltairienne, Paris 1842, n° 883. 

153. [Joseph R. A. Duhamel], Lettres flamandes, ou histoire des 
variations et contradictions de la prétendue religion naturelle. Lille, 
Danel (Mons, G. Migeot), 1752. in-12. pp.274. 

Critique générale. 
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154. [Jean B. Dupuy-Demportes], Lettre à mme de *** sur la tragédie 


de Rome sauvée. Sind. [1752]. in-8. pp.13. 


155. [Jean B. Dupuy-Demportes], Parallèle de Catilina et de Rome 
sauvée. Sl., 1752. in-16. pp.32. 


156. Charles J. L. A. Rochette de La Morlière, Observations sur la tra- 
gédie du Duc de Foix de m. de Voltaire. Sl., 1752. in-12. pp.42. 


157. Les huits philosophes avanturiers de ce siecle ou rencontre imprévue 
de messieurs Voltaire, d Argens, Maupertuis, Marivaut, Prévôr, 
Crébillon, Mouhi & de Mainvillers dans l'auberge de mad. Tripau- 
dière. La Haye, E. L. Saurel, 1752. in-12. pp.46. 

Critique générale. 


1753 


158. [Henry Saint-John Bolingbroke], Le siècle politique de Louis xv, 
avec les pièces qui forment l’histoire du siècle de m. F. de Voltaire et 
de ses querelles avec mrs. de Maupertuis et La Beaumelle, suivies de la 
disgrâce de ce fameux poète. Sieclopolie, La compagnie, 1753. in-12. 
pp.lxiv.431. Réédition 1755. 

159. [David Boullier], Lettres critiques sur les Lettres philosophiques. 
Paris, Duchesne, 1753. in-12. pp.215. Rééditions 1753, 1754. 


160. [Giovanni Cattaneo], Le papillon qui mord. Nouveau Lucien en 
douze dialogues, suivis d’une lettre à mr. Ouf par mr. Beryber. Berlin, 
1753. in-16. pp.408. 

Sur la philosophie de Voltaire; Epitre a Uranie. 

161. Critique de l Histoire universelle de m. de Voltaire, au sujet de 
Mahomet et du mahométisme. Sind. [1753]. in-4. pp.34. 

Sur l’Abrégé de l’histoire universelle. 


162. Laurent A. de La Beaumelle; Marc Phrasendorp, Histoire du 
siècle de Louis xıv. Tome troisième. Contenant les additions et cor- 
rections données par l’auteur, avec un très grand nombre de remarques, 
tant par mr. de la B*** que par le sr. Marc Phrasendorp. La Haye, 
B. Gibert, 1753. in-12. pp.xvi.334. 

163. Laurent A. de La Beaumelle, Lettre à madame D ... Mémoire de 
m. F. de Voltaire, apostillé par m. de La Beaumelle. Le siècle poli- 
tique de Louis x1v. Sieclopolie, La compagnie, 1753. in-12. pp. 
Ixiv.431. 

164. Laurent A. de La Beaumelle, Lettre de m. de La Beaumelle a 
m*** sur ce qui s’est passé entre lui et Voltaire. Le siècle politique de 
Louis x1v. Sieclopolie, La compagnie, 1753. in-12. pp.Ixiv.431. 
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165. [Laurent A. de La Beaumelle], Lettres à m. de Voltaire. Lettre 
dernière à m. de Voltaire. Le siècle de Louis xiv. Francfort, veuve 
Knoch; Eslinger, 1753. in-8. tomei, pp.xxiv.288; tome iii, pp.vi.376. 

166. [Louis C. Fougeret de Monbron], Epitre à m. F. de Voltaire 
pendant son séjour à Mayence au retour de Berlin. Sl., 1753. in-4. 
Pp-7- 

167. La querelle. Sind. [1753]. in-12. pp.vii.63. 

Sur l’affaire Maupertuis. 

168. [Jacques E. Roques dit de Maumont], Relation publiée par m. R. 
de La Beaumelle avec m. de Voltaire. Le siècle politique de Louis x1v. 
Sieclopolie, La compagnie, 1753. in-12. pp.lxiv.431. 


1754 


169. Pierre L. d’Aquin de Chateau-Lyon, La pleiade françoise, ou 
l'esprit des sept plus grands poétes. Berlin, libraires associés, 175 4. 
in-12. pp.Ixxxiv.311; 396. 

170. Laurent A. de La Beaumelle, Réponse au Supplément du siècle de 
Louis x1v. Colmar, 1754. in-12. pp.166. Rééditions 1754, 1763. 
171. [Joseph de La Porte], Réflexions sur le peu d’exactitude des 
mémoires d’après lesquels m. de Voltaire a traité, dans son Abrégé de 
l’histoire universelle jusqu’à nos jours, le morceau qui porte pour titre: 
affaires de Gênes et de Provence en 1746 et 1747. Slnd. [1754]. in-8. 

Pp-15- 

172. Les huit philosophes errans ou nouvelles découvertes de Voltaire, 
de Maupertuis, de Montesquieu, du marquis d’ Argens, de l’abbé 
Prévot, de Crebillon, de Marivaux et du chevr. de Mainvilers. 
Comédie du temps présent. S1., 1754. in-12. pp.64. 

Critique générale. 

173. Procès-verbal concernant un livre intitulé Abrégé de l’histoire uni- 

verselle attribué à m. de Voltaire. Sind. [1754]. in-12. pp.9. 


1755 


174. Avanture nouvelle de mr. de Voltaire. Genève, Lyon, 1755. in-8. 
.16. 
Sur l'affaire Grasset. 
175. [Richard de Bury], Lettre de m. de B . . . à monsieur de Voltaire au 
sujet de son Abrégé de l’histoire universelle. Londres, J. Nourse, 1755. 
in-12. pp.96. 
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176. Sébastien M. M. Gazon-Dourxigné, Epitre à monsieur de Voltaire, 
suivie de quelques observations sur sa dernière pièce de théâtre. Sind. 
[1755]. in-8. pp.8. 

Critique générale, sur L’orphelin de la Chine. 

177. Charles J. L. A. Rochette de La Morlière, Analise de la tragédie de 
L’orphelin de la Chine. La Haye, Paris, Valleyre fils, 1755. in-12. 
PP-43- 

178. [Charles J. L. A. Rochette de La Morlière], Lettre à mme de ** 
sur L’orphelin de la Chine. S1., 1755. in-12. pp.24. 

179. [Antoine A. H. Poinsinet], Lettre à un homme du vieux tems sur 
L’orphelin de la Chine. Sind. [1755]. in-8. pp.15. 

180. Reponse à l’épître. Epitre de mr. de Voltaire à sa maison de cam- 
pagne. Genéve, Lyon, 1755. in-8. pp.16. 

181. Réponse à m. de Voltaire. Sind. [1755]. in-12. pp.3. 

Sur l’EÆpître de l’auteur arrivant dans sa terre. 

182. [Claude H. Fuzée de Voisenon?], Réponse à l’épître de m. de 

Vv, Epître de l’auteur arrivant dans sa terre. Sind. [1755]. in-8. 


pp.8. 
1756 


183. L’anti-naturaliste, ou examen critique du poëme de La religion 
naturelle. Berlin, 1756. in-16. pp.21. 

184. [Claude F. Jore], Les avantures portugaises. Bragance [Paris, 
Duchesne], 1756. in-12. pp.ii.190; ii.208. 
Sur l’affaire Jore. 

185. [Jean B. de Junquiéres], Epitre du père Grisbourdon a m. de V*** 
sur le poème de La pucelle. Sl., 1756. in-12. pp.11. Réédition 1826. 

186. Lettres apologétiques, dans lesquelles on justifie la religion et la 
probité de m. Arouet de Voltaire contre les reproches de ses ennemis, 
avec la lettre de sir Manuel Bickerstaf a milord Jean Davers sur ce 
judicieux et agréable écrivain. Londres, D. Barow, 1756. in-8. pp.40. 
Critique générale. 

187. Göran Norberg, Lettre de m. Norberg. Histoire de Charles xu. 
SI. [Genéve, Cramer]. 1756. in-8. pp.10-18. 

188. [Antoine L. Thomas]. Réflexions historiques et littéraires sur le 
poéme de La religion naturelle. Paris, J. T. Hérissant, 1756. in-8. 
pp-272. Réédition 1801. 


189. Vers sur le poëme de La pucelle, à m. M**, qui en avait envoyé une 
copie peu correcte. Sind. [1756]. in-8. pp.4. 
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1757 


190. Epitres d’un homme désintéressé à m. de Voltaire, sur son poëme de 
La religion naturelle. Examen du voltéranisme, en prose et en vers. 
SInd. [1757]. in-8. pp.28. 

191. Remarques sur La religion naturelle poëme de m. de V . . ., suivies 
d’une addition de Genève du même poëme. Louvain, 1757. in-16. 
pp-72. 

192. [Jacob Vernet], Lettre écrite de Genève à m. de Voltaire à Lauzanne. 
La Haye, P. Gosse jr, 1757. in-8. pp.25. 

Sur l Essai sur les mœurs. 


1758 
193. ... Galletyer de La M***, Réponse de m. Galletyer de la M** à la 
lettre de m. de Voltaire. Poitiers, J. F. Faulcon, sd. [1758]. in-4. 
pp.8. 


194. [Edme L. Billardon de Sauvigny], La religion révélée, poëme en 
réponse à celui de La religion naturelle. Genève, 1758. in-16. pp.64. 


1759 

195. [David R. Boullier], Défense des Pensées de Pascal. Guerre litté- 
raire, ou choix de quelques pièces de m. de V**, Lausanne, Grasset, 
1759. in-12. pp.cxl.183. 

Sur les Lettres philosophiques. 

196. C.G.P.R., Nouveau précis de I’ Ecclésiaste sur les mêmes passages 
de m. de Voltaire, avec des notes sur celui de ce poëte. S1., 1759. in-8. 
PP-19. 

197. [Claude M. Guyon], Additions pour les première et seconde éditions 
de L’oracle des nouveaux philosophes. Sind. [1759]. in-8. pp.56. 
Critique générale. 

198. [Claude M. Guyon], L’oracle des nouveaux philosophes, pour servir 
de suite et d’éclaircissement aux œuvres de m. de Voltaire. Berne, 
1759. in-8. pp.xvi.326. Rééditions 1759, 1760, 1765. 

199. Jean P. Le Resche, Lettre à l’occasion d’un article concernant 
Saurin. Réponse à la Réfutation d’un écrit anonyme contre la mémoire 
de feu m. Saurin. Guerre littéraire, ou choix de quelques pièces. 
Lausanne, Grasset, 1759. in-12. pp.cxl.183. 
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200. Les torts, à m. de V. sur son démélé avec m. V. Guerre littéraire, 
ou choix de quelques pièces. Lausanne, Grasset, 1759. in-12. pp. 
cxl.183. 

Sur l'affaire Vernet. 

201. Mémoire sur l Avis à l’auteur du journal de Gottingue. Guerre lit- 
téraire, ou choix de quelques pièces. Lausanne, Grasset, 1759. in-12. 
pp-cxl.183. 

202. Première (Troisième) lettre de m** sur Voltaire l’apostat, à 
l’occasion de sa dernière ode. S\nd. [1759]. in-4. pp.4.7.6. 

Sur lOde sur la mort de s.a.r. mme la markgrave de Baireith. 

203. Remarques sur la Défense de milord Bolingbroke. Guerre littéraire, 
ou choix de quelques pièces. Lausanne, Grasset, 1759. in-12. pp. 
cxl.183. 

204. Réponse à la précédente lettre, par une société de gens de lettres. 
Guerre littéraire, ou choix de quelques pièces. Lausanne, Grasset, 
1759. in-12. pp.cxl.183. 

Sur la lettre à Thieriot du 26 mars 1757. 

205. Jean J. Rousseau, Lettre de J. J. Rousseau à monsieur de Voltaire, 
le 18 août 1756. Sl., 1759. in-8. pp.60. Réédition 1764. 

Sur le Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne. 

206. Jacob Vernet, Lettre écrite de Genève où l’on examine deux cha- 
pitres de l’ Essai sur l’histoire générale. Guerre littéraire, ou choix 
de quelques pièces. Lausanne, Grasset, 1759. in-12. pp.cxl.183. 

207. [Claude Villaret], L’esprit de m. de Voltaire. SI. [Paris, Prault], 
1759. in-8. pp.284. Rééditions 1759. 


* 


1760 


208. À l’auteur du Pauvre diable tel qu’il soit. Réponse au Pauvre 
diable. Genève, 1760. in-12. pp.11. 

209. [Simon Bigex?], Epitre dédicatoire à m. l’abbé Guyon. L’ oracle des 
anciens fidèles. Berne, 1760. in-12. pp.viii.127. 
Critique générale. 

210. [André C. Cailleau], Les tragédies de m. de Voltaire, ou Tancrède 
jugée par ses sœurs. Genève, Paris, Cailleau, 1760. in-12. pp.54. 
211. [Abraham J. de Chaumeix], Le sentiment d’un inconnu sur L’oracle 
des nouveaux philosophes, pour servir d’éclaircissement et d’errata 
à cet ouvrage. Dédié à m. de Voltaire. Villefranche, Philaléte, 1760. 

in-8. pp.vi.98. 
Critique générale. 
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212. [Gabriel F. Coyer], Discours sur la satyre contre Les philosophes. 
Athènes, 1760. in-12. pp.9r. 
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Polémique et propagande dans Rome sauvée 
et les T'riumvirs de Voltaire 


par André G. Bourassa 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Rome sauvée de Voltaire 


Voltaire fit jouer Romée sauvée ou Catilina pour la première fois 
dans le logis qu’il avait loué en commun avec m. Du Châtelet, 
rue Traversière-Saint-Honoré, le 8 juin 1750. 

À en croire ses lettres du 14 août 1749, Rome sauvée serait ce 
qu’il a fait de ‘moins indigne’ (Best.3432), de ‘moins mauvais’ 
(Best.3433). L'ouvrage serait ‘cent fois plus fort, plus grand, plus 
rempli d’action, plus terrible et plus pathétique’ que Brutus 
(Best.3434); l’auteur en ‘fait plus de cas que de [I’]Orphelin’ 
(Best.5271) et ‘Mérope est à peine une tragédie en comparaison’ 
(Best.3430; cf.3442). Sans doute Oreste lui paraît-il ‘beaucoup plus 
tragique” (Best.4224), mais il préfère risquer Oreste plutôt que 
Rome sauvée quand il apprend que les acteurs sont décidés à ne 
pratiquer qu’une seule semaine au lieu de six. 

C’est donc une œuvre dramatique très importante à ses yeux 
que nous allons étudier ici (avec celle qui lui fait comme une suite 
logique, Les Triumvirs*) sous le double aspect de la polémique et 


de la propagande. 


1 Ja pièce est appelée Octave, Octave Voltaire évitera la confusion avec le 
et le jeune Pompée, Le Triumvirat, Les titre Le Triumvirat ou la mort de Cicé- 
Triumvirs. C’est sous ce dernier titre ron (couramment: Le Triumvirat) de 
que nous la mentionnerons ici. Le la pièce de Crébillon. 
titre Les Triumvirs pour la piéce de 
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2. Catilina de Crébillon 


Quelqu'un avait exploité la conjuration de Catilina avant Vol- 
taire: Crébillon. La pièce de Crébillon, Catilina, n’avait pas été 
reçue sans sourire. 

L’auteur a été plus de vingt-cinq ans à composer cette Pièce: 
ce qui fait dire au Public, à ce sujet: 


Quousque tandem abutere patientia nostra, Catilina . . . 
On souffrit impatiemment d’y voir Cicéron avili par Catilina. 


On fut surtout choqué de voir ce grand homme conseiller à sa 
fille de faire lamour à Catilina, 


Employons sur son cœur le pouvoir de Tullie, 
Puisqu’il faut que le mien jusque là s’humilie.? 

De la part de Crébillon, c’était faire choc que de présenter 
comme personnage central ce politicien controversé qu’est Cati- 
lina, et Crébillon dut d’ailleurs retrancher certains vers de sa 
pièce, avant même la représentation et la publication de son œuvre 
parce que, par exemple, il y semblait avilir Pompée, héros tradi- 
tionnel. En effet, Catilina disait de Pompée: 


J'ai vu dans le Sénat, ce Héros mercenaire 
De ses exploits futurs demander le salaire.* 


Il reste que le long enfantement de la pièce fit que l’auteur y fut 
extrêmement attaché. Là-dessus, les Anecdotes dramatiques (p.183) 
relatent que, dans un moment d’humour, ‘Crébillon disait un 
jour, en présence de son fils, à M. N . . . qu’il ne se repentait que 
d’avoir fait deux choses; savoir, la Tragédie de Catilina & son 
fils. “Que cela ne vous inquiète point, lui répliqua le fils; on ne 
vous attribue ni l’un ni l’autre.” C’est qu’on attribuait les pièces 
de Crébillon à un Chartreux.’ 


2 [J. M. B. Clément et J. de Laporte], the tone of the Senate speech was so 
Anecdotes dramatiques (Paris 1775), familiar as to cause Clément de Genève 
i.180-181. Cf. E. B. O. Borgerhoff, to comment upon the fact. He did not 
The Evolution of liberal theory and approve (Les Cing années littéraires 
practice in the French theatre 1680- (1748-1752), 1755, I, letter xxxim1)’. 
1757 (Princeton 1936), p.27: ‘In 1749 3 Anecdotes dramatiques, p.181. 
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3. Premiers rapports Crébillon-Voltaire 


Quelques années plus tôt, les contemporains de Voltaire se 
seraient expliqué assez mal qu’il reprenne une pièce de Crébillon. 
Car Voltaire avait eu pour lui des moments de sympathie. Par 
exemple, le 19 août 1731, il écrivait à son ancien camarade Cide- 
ville: ‘Je menay hier m" Crébillon chez m" le duc de Richelieu. Il 
nous récita des morceaux de son Catilina qui m’ont paru très 
baux. Il est honteux qu’on le laisse dans la misère. “Laudatur et 
alget.”” *4 

L’année suivante, en janvier 1732, Voltaire écrit à Moncrif des 
paroles tout aussi sympathiques à l’égard du vieux dramaturge: 
‘Si vous rencontrer dans votre palais Radhamiste et Palamède, 
ayez la bonté, je vous prie, de lui dire des choses bien tendres de la 
part de son admirateur’ (Best.436). 

Ne prenait-il pas encore sa défense, deux ans plus tard, dans les 
Lettres philosophiques: ‘J'ai vu longtemps en France l’auteur de 
Rhadamiste prêt à mourir de faim . . . Et n’y avait-il pas une 
part de sincérité dans le discours prononcé par Voltaire lors de 
sa réception à l’Académie française, en 1746, donc trois ans avant 
le Catilina de Crébillon (qui fut vingt-huit ans en chantier!): ‘Le 
théâtre, je l’avoue, est menacé d’une chute prochaine; mais au 
moins je vois ici ce génie véritablement tragique qui m’a servi de 
maitre quand j’ai fait quelques pas dans la même carrière; je le 
regarde avec une satisfaction mêlée de douleur, comme on voit 
sur les débris de sa patrie un héros qui l’a défendue’ (Mélanges, 
p.247). 

C’est indéniable, Voltaire a véritablement estimé Crébillon, 
particulièrement pour ce Rhadamiste qu’il n’imitera jamais comme 
par un reste de respect. Dans une note qu’il rédigea lui-même à 


4 Best.413. Voltaire exagère sûre- 1734); in Mélanges (Pléiade, 1961), 
ment quand il écrit en 1749: ‘Il y a p.98. Les Mélanges seront toujours 
vingt ans que je suis indigné de voir le cités d’après cette édition, de Jacques 
plus beau sujet de l’antiquité avil? (à van den Heuvel. 

Voisenon, le 4 sept. [1749]; Best.3461.) ê Deschanel, p.233; Desnoiresterres, 

5 Lettres philosophiques, xxiii (avril  iii.348. 
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l’occasion de la publication de son discours, Voltaire précise, à 
propos de ce ‘maitre’, qu’il s’agit bien de ‘M. de Crébillon, l’auteur 
d’Electre et de Rhadamiste. . . . [Ces pièces] remplies de traits 
vraiment tragiques, sont souvent jouées” (Mélanges, p.1381). 


1. Les causes de la polémique Crébillon- Voltaire 


Qu'est-ce donc qui a envenimé les relations des deux drama- 
turges au point d’engendrer une polémique? Un triple conflit de 
censure, de protection et d’amitiés. 


1. Conflit de censure 


Quand Voltaire se décide à refaire Catilina — puis Electre 
avant même d’avoir rodé le premier jet de Rome sauvée (Best.3460) 
— il supporte mal les interventions que Crébillon s’est permises 
en tant que censeur royal. Crébillon avait censuré Le Temple du 
goût (Best.568, 570, 575), exigé la suppression de certains passages 
de La Mort de César’, coupé des vers de Sémiramis (Best.3381) et 
de Mahomet*, permis aux Italiens de jouer une parodie de 
Sémiramis® (Best.3381). 

De même, quelque temps avant que Voltaire fasse jouer Les 
Triumvirs, on note que Crébillon avait refusé le nom de Frelon 
dans Z’ Ecossaise (Best.8339), commis cette ‘indignité d’approu- 
ver Les Philosophes de Palissot (Best.8578), et de censurer Le 
Droit du seigneur®. Mais, on le devine, le conflit de censure ne 


7 par peur qu’elle nuise à son Cati- censure, voir Desnoiresterres, iii.200; 
lina; Best.2602, 2602n, 2605, 2629. R. S. Ridgway, La Propagande philo- 

8 Best.3986, 9280, 9281, 16566,  sophique dans les tragédies de Voltaire, 
16571; il exige aussi des modifications, ‘Studies on Voltaire’: xviii.144, qui 
Best.1 4106. cite Best.3336. 

? cf. Auguste Vitu, ‘Notice’ in Cré- 10 Best.9203, 9280, 9281, 9315, 9318, 
billon, Théâtre complet (Paris 1923), 9334, 9457, 9507, 9527, 9798. Cette 
p-xxiv. L’auteur a un net parti pris dernière phase du conflit de censure 
pour Crébillon, mais les documents est étudiée par Henri Lion, Les Tragé- 
qu’il cite sont utiles; particulièrement: dies et les théories dramatiques de Vol- 
Best.3318 et 3324. Sur ce conflit de taire (Paris 1895), p.312. 
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suffit pas à lui seul à expliquer une polémique qui dure encore 
après la mort de Crébillon™ et même après celle de Voltaire”. 


2. Conflit de protection 


Voltaire supportait très mal d’avoir désormais à partager avec 
Crébillon les faveurs royales qu’il lui avait pourtant jadis souhai- 
tées, particulièrement les faveurs insignes de mme de Pompadour. 
Voici ce qu’on raconte de celle à qui Crébillon avait dédié sa 
pièce: ‘Mme de Pompadour avait accordé ses faveurs à Catilina 
avant qu'il fut joué; elle vint à la première représentation, & fit la 
dépense de tous les habits des Acteurs. Le Sénat seul, y compris 
les deux Consuls, était composé de dix-huit personnages vêtus 
de toges de toile d’argent, avec des bandes de satin pourpre, & des 
vestes de toile d’or, avec une autre bande de satin pourpre, ser- 
vant de laticlave, le tout festonné & enrichi de diamants. Ce fut 
aussi peu de temps après la représentation de cette Tragédie que 
Crébillon obtint du Roi, que ses œuvres entières seroient impri- 
mées à l’Imprimerie Royale, & que cette édition seroit à son 
profit.’ 

Or l’édition du Louvre rapporta en tout plus de 6000 livres à 
Crébillon (Vitu, p.xxvi) qui, bien plus, obtint de Louis xv un 
‘Arrest du Conseil d’état du roy’ déclarant que ‘les productions 
de l’esprit n’étaient point au rang des effets saisissables.’ Et ceci 
précisément a propos des profits rapportés par les représentations 
de Catilina. 

Il arrive à Voltaire de faire comme si cette protection royale 
accordée a Crébillon ne lui faisait rien: ‘Madame de Pompadour 
m’a écrit que mes amis avaient fait ce qu’ils avaient pu pour luy 
faire croire que je n’avais quitté la France que parce que j’étais au 


11Je premier aveu des Triumvirs 
date du 23 juin 1763 (Best.10455), donc 
aprés la mort de Crébillon (14 juin 
1760). Cf. Lion, p.311. 

12 Les Pélopides est une pièce trouvée 
dans les papiers posthumes de Vol- 
taire (cf. Deschanel, p.233). 


13 Anecdotes dramatiques, i.181. Cf. 
aussi Borgerhoff, p.60; il cite Les Cinq 
années littéraires, i.181. 

14 Louis Nicolardot, Ménage et 
finances de Voltaire (Paris 1887), 
ii.191. 
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désespoir qu’elle protégeast Crébillon. Ce serait bien là une autre 
folie, dont assurément je suis incapable’ (Best.4179). 

Cinq ans plus tard, cependant, Voltaire avoue son humiliation, 
précisant cependant qu’il ne s’agit point d’envie: “Je n’envie point 
assurément le nectar qu’on a versé aux Duclos, aux Crébillons, ni 
le petit verre qu’on a donné aux Moncrifs; mais je voudrais qu'on 
ne me donnât pas une éponge avec du vinaigre. Et bien des 
années plus tard, en février 1762, Voltaire, de Ferney, raconte la 
douleur que lui causa cette protection, allant jusqu’à dire que son 
départ définitif de France en dépendit: ‘Je voudrais pour la rareté 
du fait, que vous eussiez lu ou que vous lussiez son Catilina que 
Mad: de Pompadour protégea tant, par lequel on voulait m’écra- 
ser, et dont on se servit pour me faire avaler des couleuvres dont 
on n’aurait pas régalé Pradon. C’est ce qui me fit aller en Prusse, 
et ce qui me tient encore plus éloigné de ma patrie’ (Best.9507; 
cf.10345, 13086). 

Cette protection, Voltaire lavait ardemment recherchée pour 
lui-même, et elle lui fut souvent refusée. Pour Rome sauvée, il la 
demanda successivement aux principales personnes influentes de 
son entourage: à mme de Pompadour, qui ne la lui accordera que 
pour Akiret$; à la duchesse Du Maine (Best.3433), qui se fait prier 
pour qu’on joue Rome sauvée chez elle, gardant rancœur à l’auteur 
des insolences de 1747, elle n’accepte que sur pressions d'amis”; 
à Frédéric 11", qui fait jouer Rome sauvée chez lui (Best.3626, 
3654), mais se moque de Voltaire dans une lettre a Algarotti, 
disant se servir de Voltaire parce qu’il a besoin d’un maitre en 
français (Best.3462n); au maréchal de Richelieu, son ami, dont 


15 d’après Vitu, p.xxix. Cf. Best.3610, 
6231, 9506 et 10487; Les Anciens et les 
modernes (1765), in Mélanges, p.750. 

16 Best.r1012. Cf. L. Crouslé, La 
Wie et les œuvres de Voltaire (Paris 
1899), pp.211-214. 

17 Maynard, Voltaire (Paris 1867), 
1.477, note 1, et p.211. Cf. Best.3460. 

18 Best.3440. Cf. Best.4231a et Des- 
noiresterres, iii.432, iv.191-192. 
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19 Best.3635, 4483. Rome sauvée, qui 
devait être jouée à la Comédie fran- 
çaise, le lundi 12 février 1754 (Best. 
4190) fut retardée à cause de la mort de 
mme Henriette (Best.4215) jusqu’au 
24 février 1754 (Best.4209, 4210, 4212, 
4214). À la première, il y avait 1283 
personnes. La pièce ne fut jouée que 
onze fois. Il y eut deux autres repré- 
sentations en février 1762. 
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Pautorité politique ne parvient pas à obtenir une reprise de la 
pièce; à la marquise Du Deffand (Best.3940), qui ne donne aucune 
suite aux suggestions non voilées de Voltaire qui aimerait voir 
jouer Rome sauvée chez elle; au roi de France, Louis xv, par une 
dédicace (Best.4234a); aux avoyers de Berne, par une autre dédi- 
cace qu’ils refusent d’accepter (Best.4474, app.63). 

Voltaire se laisse même aller à rêver que la pièce aurait un succès 
sans précédent s’il obtenait qu’elle soit jouée ‘devant le sénat de 
Venise, le parlement d'Angleterre et messieurs de l’Université” 
(Best.4223). 


3. Conflit d’ amitiés 


Certaines lettres de Voltaire font entendre qu’il considérait que 
la Cour de France lui était hostile (Crouslé, pp.211-224), d’au- 
tant plus qu’il se tenait auprès du roi de Prusse (Best.3636). Ceci 
explique en partie qu’il recherche la protection du sénat de Berne, 
ceci explique surtout son effort à rallier autour de lui, lors de la 
première représentation de Rome sauvée (chez lui, privément), un 
public de philosophes, d’académiciens et d’hommes de collèges. 
Les acteurs de ces deux représentations privées furent des amis 
personnels de Voltaire (Voltaire était Cicéron et Thibouville 
Catilina). Mais les professionnels de la Comédie, ayant eu des 
échos de la pièce, voulurent en profiter pour revenir de Crébillon 
à Voltaire. 

La présence à la première de trois abbés membres de l’Académie 
et de deux éminents jésuites ne doit pas donner le change. Dans la 
querelle avec Crébillon, ils ne sont du côté de Voltaire que sur le 
plan de la véracité historique . . . ce dont nous parlerons plus loin. 

Car si certains écrivains d’alors sont d’accord avec Voltaire sur 
la restauration de la mémoire de Cicéron, ils sont réticents et 
même hostiles à ses attaques personnelles contre Crébillon. Mon- 
tesquieu*, Marivaux (Desnoiresterres, iii.199), Piron (cbid., 


20 Lettre à d’Helvétius: ‘J'irai aux aussi dans Montesquieu, Œuvres 
petites maisons pour Catilina’. Voir complètes (Paris 1827), p.73. 
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iii.213; Best.4214), le duc de Luynes (Mémoires, x.222), Diderot” 
ne cachent pas leur réprobation sur ce point. 

Cependant, Voltaire a pour lui m. de Choiseul (Best.4209), 
labbé Chauvelin (Best.4209, 4210), le prince de Beauvau 
(Best.4210), Cideville (Best.4214), le Journal de la librairie (Lion, 
p.217n), Condorcet”, Darget®, le marquis de Valory”, Clément 
(Cing années, vi.11-12), lord Chesterfield”, l’abbé de Sallier*, 
Buffon et même Fréron”. 

On se doute que Fréron ne tardera pas à revenir sur sa pensée”. 
Quant a Alembert, s’il désavoue la polémique Voltaire-Crébillon 
(Lion, pp.312), cela ne l’empéche pas de louer sans ambages les 
notes marginales des Triumvirs (Best.12988); il n’est d’ailleurs 
sévère qu’au moment de la parution du pseudo-Eloge de Crébillon 
publié par Voltaire à la mort de ce dernier; avant cela, Alembert 
(on comprend mal sa naiveté) avait minimisé l’ardeur de la 
cabale*. Quand on lit les lettres de Voltaire où il parle de ses 
projets de ‘conjuration”, de ‘conspiration’ et de ‘guerre civile’*, 


21 d’après Jean Félix Nourrisson, 
Voltaire et le voltairianisme (Paris 
[c. 1896]), pp.278-279. 

22 auteur del’ Avertissement de Rome 
sauvée; cf. M.v.202, note 1. 

23 d’après Collé, Journal (Paris 
1805), cité par Desnoiresterres, iv.98, 
note 1. Sur l’amitié Darget-Voltaire, 
cf. Desnoiresterres, iv.264, et Best. 
4211. 

24 d’après Collé, cité par Desnoires- 
terres, iv.98. 

25 Miscellaneous works (London 
1777), 1i.249; aussi Lettres à son fils 
Stanhope (Amsterdam 1777), iii.327. 
Cité par Desnoiresterres, iv.266, n.1. 

26 d'après Buffon, Correspondance 
inédite (Paris 1860), i.47. Cité par 
Desnoiresterres, iii.406. 

27 Année littéraire (1756), 
(d’aprés M.v.203). 

28 Année littéraire (1762, M.v.vii.236 
(d’après M.v.203). Voir aussi Lettres 
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sur quelques écrits de ce temps, iii.47 
(cité par Lion, p.215, note 1). 

2 quand il laisse entendre que Vol- 
taire aurait demandé lui-même Cré- 
billon comme censeur [pour Oreste?], 
ajoutant: “Tels étaient les sentiments 
réciproques de deux hommes, qu’une 
cabale odieuse cherchait à désunir’ 
(cité par Vitu, p.xxviii). 

30 Ja pièce est conçue sous le signe de 
la vengeance. ‘Le diable s’empara de 
moy et me dit: Vange Cicéron et la 
France, lave la honte de ton pays’ 
(Best.3430; cf. 3433, 3460, 3461). Elle 
est un signe de division et Voltaire 
n'hésite pas à parler de ‘cabale’ 
(Best.4162, 4209, 4219), d’une ‘plai- 
sante guerre qui va s’allumer’ (Best. 
3439) ‘guerre civile” (Best.3439, 4219), 
combat ‘sur la frontière contre les bar- 
bares’ (Best.3433), ‘conspiration’ 
(Best.3439) que doivent soutenir 
ses ‘conjurez’ (Best.3439). Voltaire 
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on ne doute point des intentions de Voltaire. Un autre indice de 
la volonté de combattre de Voltaire, c’est la vitesse avec laquelle 
Rome sauvée est écrite”. On pourrait toujours voir un troisième 


provoque cette polémique:‘Aux armes, 
m* de Choiseul, animez-vous më de 
Pondeveile, soyez toujours de vrais 
romains. Battez les barbares’ (Best. 
3439, cf. 3444). Lassé par cette cabale 
et déçu du succès trop éphémère de sa 
pièce, il cède: ‘Nos sibarites deviennent 
tous les jours gots et vandales. Je 
laisse reposer Rome, et j’abandonne 
volontiers le champ de bataille aux sol- 
dats de Corbulon (Best.4257). La 
‘conspiration’ reprendra avec les 
Triumvirs (Best.10675, 11021). Dans 
la cabale de Rome sauvée, il est mal- 
heureux de voir Voltaire accepter les 
flatteries d’un simple scribe comme 
Tinois (Best.3482) au point d’en faire 
son secrétaire. Le flatteur aura tôt fait 
de le rouler (cf. Nicolardot, pp.306- 
307). 

31 elle sera faite ‘en 8 jours et non 
en 9’ (Best.3430) ... en ayant ‘la 
bonté . . . d’y compter aussi huit nuits’ 
(Best.3433). L'histoire des Triumvirs 
est beaucoup plus complexe. Dès le 
18 août 1754, mme Denis écrit: ‘On 
nous mande que Crébillon a lu son 
Triumvirat à la comédie, et pour 
rendre la chose plus touchante [on 
répand] que mon oncle a fait aussi ce 
sujet. Rien n’est plus faux ni plus 
loin de sa pensée, vous sentez bien que 
c’est la malignité qui fait inventer une 
pareille histoire, vous pouvez être sûr 
que vous n’imprimerez jamais le 
Triumvirat sorti de la plume de M. de 
Voltaire et méme qu’il ne mettra plus 
de Romains sur le théâtre. On est 
excédé’ (Best.5256). Voltaire peut fort 
bien avoir composé un Zriumvirat 
aussi vite qu’il a composé Rome sauvée. 
Car mme Denis connaît mal son oncle 


LX/6 


qui, de fait, publiera un Triumvirat, 
quoi qu’elle en pense. Bien sûr, le 
27 aout de la méme année, Voltaire 
écrit a Thibouville: ‘Je vous assure que 
je suis trés-loin d’exciter une pareille 
guerre civile au théâtre’ (Best.5268). 
Mais que vaut cette dénégation quand, 
le même jour, Voltaire écrit à Argen- 
tal: ‘On va donner le Triumvirat [de 
Crébillon, le 23 déc. 1754]. Le public 
aura grâce à vos bontés une suite de 
Phistoire romaine sur le théâtre. Vous 
ferez une action de Romain si vous 
parvenez a jouer Rome sauvée’ (Best. 
5266). Aux yeux de Voltaire, le public 
n’est donc pas aussi saturé des Romains 
que mme Denis le pense. Quant a la 
crainte de provoquer une ‘guerre 
civile au théâtre’ avec un Triumvirat 
de son crû, on n’y croit nullement 
quand on sait ce que signifie ‘faire une 
action de Romain’ pour l’auteur. La 
rumeur persista: ‘L’on parle ici Mon- 
sieur d’une tragédie nouvelle qu’on 
met sous “Vos” auspices, je ne sais ce 
qui en est: on l’appelle La mort de 
cicéron’ (le 12 fév. 1755, Best.5500). 
Or Voltaire écrit de la piéce de Cré- 
billon: ‘On a joué à Paris la tragédie du 
triumvirat. Je l’ay lue et je n’y ai rien 
compris. Elle est du vieux Crébillon’ 
(29 janv. 1755; Best.5 460). Mais de la 
tragédie clandestine, il écrit 4 Lekain: 
‘Pai lû le triumvirat, j’y ai trouvé de 
trés belles choses’ (27 janv. 1755, 
Best.5 456). Mme Denis, qui naime 
guère ce jugement de son oncle qu’elle 
sait très malade ajoute un post scriptum 
à l'intention du destinataire: ‘Pour moi 
qui me porte bien, Monsieur, je trouve 
le triumvirat détestable. . . . On a beau 
essaier de persuader au public que 
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indice de polémique dans l'anonymat des Triumvirs, mais c’est 


peu probable”. 


I. Objets de la polémique Crébillon- Voltaire 


La polémique que nous étudions porte sur trois points: la 
versification, le style dramatique et la vérité historique de 
Catilina. 

1. Versification 


La querelle s’allume à l’occasion d’une lettre à Frédéric 11, le 
26 janvier 1749: ‘Votre majesté a déjà peutêtre lu Catilina, elle 
peut voir si nos académiciens écrivent aussi purement qu’elle’ 
(Best.3349). Or l'élève de francais de Voltaire répond: ‘le Catilina 
de Crébillon me paraît I’ Attila de Corneille, avec cette différence 


mon oncle avait fait le triumvirat, celui 
de Crébillon n’en a pas paru meilleur. 
Quel follie de répandre de pareils 
bruits’ (ibid.). Si Voltaire était vrai- 
ment l’auteur de cette pièce clandes- 
tine, le jugement sévère de mme Denis 
l’empêcha à tout jamais d’en avouer la 
paternité. Ceci explique peut-être que, 
les 23 juin et 13 juillet 1763 (Best. 
10455, 10487) Voltaire, annonçant 
qu’il refait le Triumvirat de Crébillon, 
exige que la pièce soit anonyme. 
Ment-il quand il dit à Argental: ‘Je 
ne la ferais pas en six jours. Il m’en 
coûterait quinze ou seize, car je m’af- 
faiblis de moitié’ (Best.10455; cf. 
10487)? Nul ne le saura jamais. De 
toute façon, que ce soit en 1754 ou en 
1763, les Triumvirs ont aussi été com- 
posés avec l’ardeur et la rapidité de la 
polémique. 

% à en croire Ridgway (p.194). Le 
jugement sévère de mme Denis sur Ze 
Triumvirat anonyme de 1754 (à sup- 
poser qu’il fut vraiment de Voltaire) et 
le jugement plus sévére encore de 
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Grimm sur Les Triumvirs de 1763 
(Correspondance littéraire, 15 juillet 
1764: ‘On prétend que c’est un ex- 
jésuite qui s’appelle Marchand, et je 
ne serais pas éloigné de croire cette 
pièce l’ouvrage d’un homme de col- 
lège’) avaient de quoi humilier pro- 
fondément Voltaire. Il avait voulu 
tater du genre horrible a la Crébillon 
pour s’amuser, mais ne veut pas com- 
promettre sa réputation d’auteur clas- 
sique. C’est pourquoi il tient a Pin- 
cognito (Best.10455 etc.). Il avait beau 
jeu de faire passer ‘la drogue en ques- 
tion’ (Best.11213) sur le compte d’un 
jeune homme qui promettrait quel- 
que chose de bien sinistre’ (Best. 
10487), d’un ‘adolescent sortant du 
séminaire ... ce jeune homme s’ap- 
pelle je crois Marcel’ (Best.10513), 
d’un ancien novice des Jésuites ayant 
quitté l’Ordre par crainte des consé- 
quences civiles de l’affaire Lavallette 
(Best.11040, 11056, 11094, 11123, 
11144, 11213 etc.). L’anonymat n’au- 
rait donc rien ici de pamphlétaire. 
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que le moderne est bien au dessus de son prédécesseur pour la 
fabrique des vers. . . . Cette pièce me paraît un dialogue divine- 
ment rimé’ (Best.3358). Pris par surprise, Voltaire, avec toute la 
diplomatie nécessaire, a tôt fait de répliquer: ‘Il y a dans cette 
pièce quelques vers nerveux, mais il n’y en a jamais dix de suitte 
où il n’y ait des fautes contre la langue ou dans les quels cette 
élégance ne soit sacrifiée’ (Best.3374). 

Alors commence, sous la plume de Voltaire, la litanie des quo- 
libets: ‘vers ostrogoths’ (Best.3461), ‘vers allobroges’ (Best.3933), 
farce allobroge’ (Best.4162), ‘Visigoths’ (Best.4162), “Goths et 
Vandales’ (Best.4257), ‘ouvrage d’un fou versifié par Pradon 
(Best.6231), ‘pièce absurde et gothique’ (Best.6231), “extrava- 
gante et barbare pièce de ce vieux fou de Crébillon’ (Best.10487). 
Voltaire est encore plus dur pour le Triumvirat: ‘Quels diables 
de vers! que de dureté et de barbarismes! si on se torchait le 
derrière avec eux, on aurait des hémorroïdes, comme dit Rabelais. 
Est-il possible que l’on soit tombé si vite du siècle de Louis xiv 
dans le siècle des Ostrogots? Me voilà en Suisse, et presque tout 
ce qu’on m'envoie de Paris me paraît fait dans les treize cantons’ 
(Best.s 504). 

Il faut dire que Crébillon, dans Catilina, avait commis de 
fameux vers! Ceux-ci, par exemple (que va reprendre Voltaire 
avec plus d'élégance): 


Encor, si quelquefois vous daigniez vous contraindre; 
Que, mettant à profit tant de dons précieux, 
Vous affectassiez moins un orgueil odieux (11.iii). 


Et cet autre vers sur César, vers digne du Joseph Prudhomme 
d'Henri Monnier: 


Le héros qui trainait tous les cœurs à son char (1v.iv). 


Comment se fait-il que Voltaire avoue parfois envier, de Crébil- 
lon, ‘ce style coulant et enchanteur qui fit réussir sa pièce” (Best. 
4212)? Au fond, c’est le succès qu’il envie: ‘Il serait plaisant que ce 
rhinocéros eut du succès à la reprise. Ce serait la preuve la plus 
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complète que les Français sont retombés dans la barbarie’ 
(Best.4257). Il se refusera longtemps à faire de pareilles conces- 
sions au goût du peuple: ‘Vous me direz que le Catilina de Cré- 
billon a réussi; mais l’auteur a été plus adroit que moi: il s’est bien 
donné de garde de l’écrire en français’ (Best.3940). 

On n’est donc pas surpris que, plusieurs années plus tard, 
tâtant, dans ses 7riumvirs anonymes, du genre de Crébillon, il ait 
la candeur d’écrire: ‘Il restera quelques vers raboteux: cela ne fait 
pas de mal au théâtre, et nous sommes convenus qu’il en fallait 
pour dépayser le monde. .. J'ai passé dans mon temps, je ne sais 
comment, pour faire des vers assez coulants’ (Best.10578). Il se 
trouve alors des raisons pour que ceux de ses amis qui sont dans 
le secret acceptent de lui des vers du genre à succès: ‘II ne faut pas 
toujours que Melpomène marche sur des échasses; les vers les plus 
simples sont très bien reçus, surtout quand ils se trouvent dans 
une tirade où il y ena d’assez forts. Racine est plein à tous moments 
de ces vers que vous réprouvez’ (Best.10606). 


2. Valeur dramatique 


Le second objet de polémique, entre Voltaire et Crébillon, c’est 
la valeur dramatique des œuvres du vieil académicien. Il faut dire 
qu’il s’était fait une réputation peu ordinaire par une réplique 
pour le moins étrange: ‘Corneille a brillé dans le grand, Racine 
dans le tendre: je n’avais que l’horrible à choisir” (Anecdotes dra- 
matiques, 1.184). 

Mais Voltaire n’est pas sans une certaine dépendance vis-à-vis 
de Crébillon, dépendance que Gaiffe résume bien: 

‘Avec le plus illustre dramaturge de l’époque, Crébillon, l’étude 
des nuances du sentiment passe au second plan pour faire place 
aux complications de l'intrigue, aux incidents romanesques, aux 
péripéties terrifiantes et aux dénouements horribles, toutes choses 
qu’avait chéries la vieillesse de Corneille. . . . Si l’on y joint le ton 
emphatique et déclamatoire qu’abandonne rarement l’auteur de 
Rhadamiste, on trouvera déjà en lui l'origine des traditions 
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facheuses qui se sont obstinément imposées à tous les essais de 
rénovation dramatique tentés au Xvi‘ siècle. ... Quelques années 
plus tard, Voltaire apporte au vieil édifice des changements d’une 
toute autre conséquence. Avec lui, les anciens cadres s’élargissent; 
les rigides formules s’assouplissent; des horizons nouveaux 
s'ouvrent devant la Tragédie transformée et rajeunie. Le lieu de 
la scène y est transporté, avec une liberté jusque là inconnue.” 

Lanson est frappé, lui aussi, par ce fait nouveau que Voltaire 
‘dépaysait son public, le réveillait par un défilé de héros et 
d’héroines de toute nation et de toute époque”: Espagne, Amé- 
rique, Maroc, Arabie, Grèce et Rome antique, Chine, Afrique, 
Sicile, France du moyen âge. . . . Voltaire n’abandonne malheu- 
reusement pas plus que Crébillon ‘art grossier des coups de 
théâtre, des méprises et des reconnaissances’ (Lion, p.433) dont 
se moquait déjà Molière au xvii siècle. Il va même plus loin 
que Crébillon. Avec Voltaire, ‘apparitions, pompes nuptiales, 
assemblées du Sénat, échafauds, duels, meurtres accomplis sur la 
scène désormais libre de spectateurs font de la Tragédie une 
œuvre plus vivante et moins purement oratoire, qui va pouvoir 
profiter des progrès de la pantomime, du costume et de la déco- 
ration (Gaiffe, pp.25-26). 

Il faut dire pourtant que l'influence de Shakespeare notée chez 
Crébillon doit beaucoup, à son tour, à l’auteur des Lettres 
anglaises. Mais il est indéniable qu'après deux œuvres de jeu- 
nesse (Ddipe et Mariamne) et sept œuvres d’un style shakespea- 
rien où Crébillon lavait devancé, Voltaire opère un apparent 
retour aux Grecs contre Shakespeare. Parce que ‘la 2° édition du 
Théâtre des Grecs du p. Brumoy (1749) aide Voltaire à mettre 
sous le nom des Grecs les suggestions de Shakespeare”**, parce que 
les traductions du dramaturge anglais par La Place ont vendu la 
mèche, parce que les traductions de Cicéron par l’abbé d’Olivet 


33 F, Gaifle, Le Drame en France au 35 cf. Lettres philosophiques, xviii. 
XVIII (Paris 1910), pp.24-25. Gustave Lanson, Esquisse d’une 

34 Gustave Lanson, Voltaire (Paris histoire de la tragédie française (Paris 
1910), p.98. 1920), P.114. 
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attirent son attention sur un personnage auquel Voltaire finira par 
s'identifier. Et c’est par un texte de Baldensperger écrit la même 
année que ceux cités plus haut de Gaiffe et de Lanson (1910) que 
nous résumerons l’attitude de Voltaire devant le genre shakespea- 
rien. ‘Ce qu’on a appelé sa volte-face ne s’explique vraiment 
qu’ainsi: en réalité, l’auteur des Lettres anglaises n’a guère varié 
dans son estimation du poète anglais; il a simplement mis un 
accent différent sur les deux parties de la formule, un barbare de 
génie, qui synthétisait les vues de son temps. . . . Il avait jadis 
appelé de ses vœux l’influence shakespearienne pour-galvaniser 
l’antique tragédie, pour orner d’action et de mouvement la suite 
de conversations à quoi tendait à se réduire la forme illustrée par 
Racine: et voici que, la mode aidant, le navire qui portait Shake- 
speare et sa fortune, au lieu de débarquer un peu de sa cargaison, 
jetait sur les quais ce qu’il avait à fond de cale! De Corsaire, Vol- 
taire se fit douanier . . . Les “cérébraux” lui faisaient en général 
écho, tandis que les grands émotifs du siècle, un Diderot, un 
Sébastien Mercier, s’irritaient de toutes ces réserves proposées 
par un grand homme à l’estimation du génie.” 

Raymond Naves a raison de dire que Voltaire ‘n’a guère utilisé 
dans le théâtre anglais ce qui en fait la grandeur, peinture éner- 
gique des mœurs, poésie de la nature et obsession du destin’. 
Disons à la décharge de Voltaire que Crébillon n'avait pas fait 
mieux. ... [l'avait même fait pire! Car il pousse vraiment trop loin 
les effets scéniques. Les travestis, par exemple: Fulvie déguisée 
devant son mari, avec les vêtements d’un jeune esclave (Cazilina, 
Liv) et Tullie avouant à un chef Gaulois son amour pour Sextus 
Pompée, sans le reconnaître sous le costume barbare (Le Trium- 
virat, 1.i). Et que dire du sang versé? Le mot ‘sang’ revient 
16 fois dans Catilina et 22 fois dans Le Triumvirat. Ce sont, dans 
Catilina, des expressions comme: ‘tout couvert de sang” (p.275; 


37 F. Baldensperger, Etudes d’his- 38 Voltaire, l’homme et l’œuvre, Paris, 
toire littéraire (Paris 1910), ii.170-171. Boivin, 1942, p.1 13° 
Cf. Lanson, Esquisse, p.116. 
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d’après Vitu), ‘dans son sang le plus noble . . . noyer Rome’ 
(p.262); et, dans le Triumvirat; ‘en noyant dans son sang l’exé- 
crable Fulvie’ (p.428), ‘de son sang... enivré (p.427), ‘laver dans 
son sang’ (p.426), ‘votre cœur sanguinaire Fait du sang des 
mortels sa substance ordinaire’ (p.426). Quant aux scènes d’hor- 
reur, elles viennent boucler les deux pièces avec un sadisme qui 
dépasse la morbidité de certaines finales de Shakespeare. 

Dans Rome sauvée, l’auteur du Temple du goût évitera ces hor- 
reurs à la Shakespeare. Les critiques pertinentes de Frédéric 11 
sur la conduite de la pièce de Crébillon y furent sans doute pour 
quelque chose (Best.3358). On note toutefois une influence du 
dramaturge anglais dans Rome sauvée où l’entrevue de Catilina 
et de son épouse est imitée de la scène entre Portia et Brutus dans 
Julius Caesar, comme l’était la harangue de Marc-Antoine au 
peuple dans /a Mort de César, comme le spectre d’Eriphyle est 
renouvelé d’ Hamlet et comme le jaloux Osmane tuant la tendre 
Zaire était une transposition d’Orhello. 

Il reste que Voltaire s’abandonne sans scrupule aux horreurs 
shakespeariennes avec ses Zriumvirs, pièce que l’auteur appelle 
d’ailleurs ses ‘coupe-jarrets’ (Best.10502), ses ‘roués’ (Best.10599, 
10606, 12701). ‘Deux assassinats à la fois, et tous deux manqués, 
pouvaient révolter les âmes tendres et les esprits délicats. Mais 
puisque ce comble d’horreur vous fait tant de plaisir, je commence 
a croire que le public pourra le pardonner’ (Best.105 48). 

Faut-il croire avec Lanson, a propos des Zriumvirs, ‘qu’on a 
raison de parler de brûlots éteints’ (Voltaire, p.103)? Sûrement 
pas. Il est trop clair que Voltaire s’amuse aux dépens du public, 
aux dépens surtout des femmes dont il négligeait depuis longtemps 
le goût pour les ‘intrigues galantes’, comme il est dit dans la pré- 
face de Rome sauvée. A vrai dire, c’est probablement le public 
féminin qui tua les piéces de Voltaire; les femmes lui refusent de 
se faire hommes, méme pour un soir. L’auteur s’en doutait bien, 
écrivant à Argental: ‘Vos belles dames, qui font dans Paris toutes 
les réputations, ne seront nullement touchées par ces gens de sac 
et de corde’ (Best.12418; cf.3461). 
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Nous avons vu que Frédéric 11 avait soumis à Voltaire une bien 
mauvaise critique des vers de Catilina et une appréciation assez 
judicieuse de la conduite dramatique de l’œuvre. Mais les remar- 
ques qu’il fait, dans sa lettre du 13 février 1749, sur la vérité histo- 
rique de la pièce sont extrêmement discutables. 

En posant Catilina au centre de l’œuvre, le confrontant tour à 
tour avec les héros traditionnels de Rome, lui prétant sur le 
compte de Cicéron des paroles très sévères et sans réplique, Cré- 
billon inaugurait une querelle d’interprétation historique qui 
dure encore®, Les historiens modernes se montrent de plus en plus 
nuancés sur les mérites réciproques des deux adversaires au 
consulat de 65 et de 63, sur la prétendue conjuration de 66 (qui 
fut sans vol et sans violence et où Catilina, injustement accusé de 
concussion, fut acquitté en 65), sur les pouvoirs dictatoriaux que 
se fit décerner Cicéron le 21 octobre 63 et sur l’étranglement sans 
procès de citoyens romains présumés conjurés, le 5 décembre de 
la même année. On sait, sans pouvoir juger de l’objectivité des 
narrateurs, que les ennemis de Cicéron le décrivaient comme le 
troisième roi étranger à régner sur Rome après Tarquin le 
superbe et Numa Pompilius. Bien plus, le préteur Q. Cecilius 
Metellus, chargé par Cicéron de recruter une armée contre Cati- 
lina, se refusera, en décembre, à louer devant le Sénat les services 
rendus par le consul à la république; son frère, le tribun Q. Metel- 
lus Nepos, opposa son veto quand Cicéron, sortant de charge, 
voulut adresser un discours au peuple. 

Nous avons lieu de croire que l’opposition entre Crébillon et 
Voltaire est la première manifestation, dès le xvu¢ siècle, d’une 
polémique qui dure encore. Dans cette querelle d’interprétation, 


* %9 ce n’est pas ici le lieu de les nom- 
mer tous. Deux des plus célèbres suf- 
fisent. Pour Cicéron: ‘Cicéron jura... 
qu’il avait sauvé la République. Il 
avait le droit de la dire’ (Boissier, La 
Conjuration de Catilina, p.257). Contre 
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tous les indécis, de cacher son indéci- 
sion, et tremblant cependant devant 
cette effrayante responsabilité...’ 
(Mommsen, Histoire romaine, trad. de 
Guerle, vi.233). 
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Crébillon avait le mérite de faire une voie nouvelle, alors que 
Voltaire foulait les sentiers battus. Il prétend faire œuvre d’histo- 
rien, lui qui depuis le 27 mars 1745 est historiographe de sa 
majesté: ‘Ce n’est pas que j’aie voulu rien disputer à mon confrère 
et à mon maître M. de Crébillon; mais sa tragédie étant toute de 
fiction, j’ai fait la mienne en qualité d’historiographe. J’ai voulu 
peindre Cicéron tel qu’il était en effet’ (Best.3443). C’est en ce 
sens qu’il faut entendre ce mot à Voisenon, à propos de sa ‘voca- 
tion’: ‘Pai cru que ma vocation m’appelait à venger Cicéron et 
Sophocle, Rome et la Grèce’ (Best.3461). 

Mais que vaut la thèse d’un historien qui, quatre jours avant de 
prétendre faire œuvre d’historiographe, avoue à Frédéric 11: 
‘J'étais ici sans mes livres’ (Best.3440) et confesse plus tard à 
Mesnière, à propos d’une œuvre écrite en huit jours et huit nuits: 
‘Cette Rome et ce Siècle dont vous me faites l’honneur de me parler 
en vaudraient mieux s'ils n’avaient pas été faits si loin de vous. 
Il y aurait encore plus de sentiments de bon citoyen, et de zèle 
pour la patrie dans Rome sauvée, et vos petites cartes m’auraient 
bien servi pour Ze Siècle de Louis 14. J'ai travaillé loin de tout 
secours’ (Best.4231a). 

En quoi Rome sauvée peut-elle être supérieure à Catilina quand 
son auteur ne se fait contrôler que par un ‘fanatique de Cicéron’ 
(Best.3431, 3489) (dont la critique est d’ordre purement gramma- 
tical (Best.3490), quand l’auteur n’a tout au plus que des souve- 
nirs de Salluste, de Plutarque (Best.3433) et surtout, ce qui ne peut 
être objectif au point de départ, des Catilinaires de Cicéron lui- 
même (Best.3434). C'était une façon d’avoir pour lui ‘tous les 
collèges’ (Best.3439), puisque le ratio studiorum des Jésuites ses 
maîtres est fondé sur les humanités du Cercle des Scipions pro- 
pagées par Cicéron; aussi prend-il soin d’inviter à la première 
tous ceux ‘qui savent leurs Catilinaires par cœur” (M.v.200): 
succès facile et qui ne fait guère avancer l’histoire. 

Les seules répliques dont Voltaire assure l’exactitude histo- 
rique sont, dans ses propres termes, ‘des mots consacrés’ 
(M. v.123). Il prétend s’être même méfié du Julius Caesar de 
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Shakespeare et de la tragédie de Ben Jonson sur la conjuration 
de Catilina. Plus de ‘prêtre maquereau’ ni de ‘catin déguisée” 
(Best.4212), plus de Cicéron ‘maquereau de sa fille’ (Best.3456) 
. . . ce qui est juger bien sévèrement les fantaisies de Crébillon. 
Mais une entrevue entre César et Catilina (ce que Crébillon n’avait 
point osé faire) et une plus grande importance accordée au rôle de 
César dans cette conjuration (Best.3442, 3456), tels sont les rares 
progrès de la véracité, dans Rome sauvée. Sans doute Voltaire 
donnait-il l’avertissement, dans sa préface, que les savants ne 
trouveraient pas ‘une histoire fidèle de la conjuration de Catilina’, 
persuadés qu’ils devaient être ‘qu’une tragédie n’est pas une his- 
toire”; mais il ajoutait tout de même que ‘leur génie et leur carac- 
tère y sont peints fidèlement’. 

Il ne faut peut-être pas reprocher a Voltaire d’avoir eu sur 
Catilina les préjugés courants à son époque; mais on peut tout de 
même regretter qu’il n’ait pas opéré avec toute la circonspection 
qu’on pouvait attendre d’un historiographe. Mais précisons que 
l’auteur procède de façon beaucoup plus scientifique pour les 
Triumvirs, où l’on discerne l’influence de la Vie de Cicéron de 
Middleton (Lanson, Æsquisse, p.113), d’une lettre critique du 
cardinal de Bernis (un des rares qui soient alors dans le secret) 
(Best.10573, cf.10507) et, dans les notes marginales, l’influence des 
longues recherches entreprises pour l’ Essai sur les mœurs. Il y 
suit si scrupuleusement l’histoire“! que la vérité risque parfois de 
nuire au drame‘. Il déduit une théorie qui aurait dû le rendre 
moins sévère à l’égard de Crébillon: ‘Jai fait une étude particu- 
lière de l’histoire, et non pas du théâtre, que je connais assez peu, 
et qui me semble un objet de goût, plutôt que de recherche. 
J’avoue que j’aime à voir dans un ouvrage dramatique les mœurs 
de Pantiquité, et à comparer les héros qu’on met sur le théâtre 


30 René Pomeau, ‘Introduction’, 42 ‘La vérité historique m'avait 
Voltaire, Essai sur les mœurs (Paris induit en erreur. ... Ce trait histo- 
1963), t.i, p.iv. Cf. Best.12344, 12418, rique n’est point du tout tragique’ 
12434. (Best.10502). 


41 ‘Remarquez bien que tout y est 
historique’ (Best.10492). 
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avec la conduite et le caractère que les historiens lui attribuent. 
Je ne demande pas qu’ils fassent sur la scène ce qu’ils ont réelle- 
ment fait dans leur vie; mais je me crois en droit d’exiger qu’ils 
ne fassent rien qui ne soit dans les mœurs; c’est là ce qu’on appelle 
la vérité théâtrale’ (M.vi.178). 


II. Propagande 


La distinction à faire entre polémique et propagande n’est pas 
toujours très nette”, par le fait que les idées propagées par les 
œuvres de Voltaire combattent presque toujours des positions 
reçues. Nous avons quand même réservé l’étude de la polémique 
de Rome sauvée et des Triumvirs au combat de Voltaire contre 
Crébillon et contre sa cabale, nous réservant pour la propagande 
P étude des idées philosophiques répandues par ces pièces. 

Car, on l’a dit, Voltaire à ‘philosophisé’ (Ridgway, p.213) la 
tragédie. Alors que Joseph de Maistre pense que le philosophe est 
à ce point absorbé par ses drames que ‘la nature de l'ouvrage le 
forçait d'exprimer de nobles sentiments’ (zid., p.203), nous pen- 
sons, avec Ridgway, que c’est la tournure philosophique de 
pensée de Voltaire qui contribue à faire que le genre classique, 
d’‘école de grandeur d'âme’ qu’il était, se transforme en instru- 
ment de propagande (cbid., p.237). Instrument insuffisant d’ail- 
leurs, puisque Voltaire historien et pamphlétaire déborde Vol- 
taire poète et dramaturge en imaginant le système des notes 
destinées uniquement au lecteur, procédé ‘curieux et susceptible 
d’une hardiesse honnête’ (Best.9545). Avec ces notes, ‘la pièce 
imprimée devient une sorte de supplément au Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique à l'usage de ceux qui fréquentent les spectacles’ (Ridg- 
Way p.200). 


43 cf, la confusion des mots ‘propa- première édition de la pièce ... des 
gande’ et ‘combat’ chez Ridgway notes ‘explicatives’ ou plutôt combat- 
(p.200): ‘Voltaire invente un nouveau tives’. 
moyen de propagande et ajoute à la 
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Rome sauvée et les Triumvirs sont l’occasion pour l’auteur de 
propager des idées de toutes sortes. Texte, préfaces, dédicaces, 
notes marginales et avertissements, tout sert de véhicule à ses 
idées. Nous avons classé ces idées en trois parties: propagation de 
la foi déiste, morale des lumières et enseignement politique. 


1. Propagation de la foi déiste 


René Pomeau“ voit dans la dédicace de Rome sauvée au sénat de 
Berne une tentative de rapprochement de Voltaire vers les pro- 
testants ‘éclairés’ à mi-chemin du déisme. A notre point de vue, 
c’est plutôt dans le choix de Cicéron comme personnage princi- 
pal de Rome sauvée et comme héros défunt dont la mémoire est 
sans cesse évoquée dans les Triumvirs qu’il faut voir une propa- 
gation discrète et même voilée de la foi déiste, dans ces deux 
pièces. 

Les contemporains, qui ne s’y trompaient pas, voyaient Cicé- 
ron flamboyer dans celui qui joua le premier rôle de Rome sauvée. 
Voici le célèbre récit de Condorcet: ‘Jamais, dit-on, l'illusion ne 
fut plus complète; il avait l’air de créer son rôle en le récitant; 
et quand, au cinquième acte, Cicéron reparaissait au sénat, quand 
il s’excusait d'aimer la gloire, quand il récitait ces beaux vers: 


Romains, j’aime la gloire, et ne veux point m’en taire: 
Des travaux des humains c’est le digne salaire. 

Sénat, en vous servant il la faut acheter: 

Qui mose la vouloir n’ose la mériter [v.ii], 


alors le personnage se confondait avec le poète. On croyait 
entendre Cicéron ou Voltaire avouer et excuser cette faiblesse des 
grandes ames’ (M.i.227). 

Là où Condorcet nous décrit une espèce d’aliénation de la 
personnalité de l’auteur-acteur, Lekain, qui nous donne un récit 


44 La Religion de Voltaire (Paris 
1956), pp.286-287. 
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vécu puisqu'il a joué avec Voltaire, nous laisse voir que cette 
aliénation va au point que les causes défendues par Cicéron sont 
assimilées à celles que défend Voltaire: ‘Je ne crois pas qu’il soit 
possible de rien entendre de plus vrai, de plus pathétique et de 
plus enthousiaste que M. de Voltaire dans ce rôle. C’était en 
vérité Cicéron lui-même, tonnant à la tribune aux harangues 
contre le destructeur de la patrie, des lois, des mœurs et de la 
religion’ (cf. Ridgway, p.172). 

On y croyait tellement, à cette aliénation de Voltaire à Cicéron, 
qu'on s’en servit parfois contre Voltaire lui-même. Piron, par 
exemple, qui préférait Catilina à Rome sauvée, s’écria un jour en 
parlant de Voltaire: 


Catilina s’avance, on va le voir paraître. 
Tyran, descends du trône, et fais place à ton maître!‘ 


D'autre part La Beaumelle, desservi par Voltaire auprès de 
Frédéric 11, eut pour l’auteur de Rome sauvée des paroles outra- 
geantes. Nous lui devons cette narration de la colère voltairienne: 
‘A ces mots son visage s’enflamme, ses traits s’allongent, ses yeux 
s’arment de la foudre, sa bouche se remplit d’écume, ses bras se 
placent à ses côtés avec une majestueuse fureur: vous eussiez dit 
qu’il jouait Rome sauvée. . . . Je lui dis:““Que mes armes, consul, 
ne blessent point vos yeux.” Je ne violerai point l’hospitalité. 
Mais à cela près craignez tout de moi. Dieux! s’écria-t-il, quelle 
insolence! dans ma maison! Le téméraire s’en repentira. .. . Je te 
poursuivrai jusqu’aux Enfers; je veux que tu dises: hélas, Desfon- 
taines et Rousseau vivent encore!’** 

Ces récits nous montrent éloquemment que Voltaire vivait 
Cicéron. C’est au point que ‘Lamartine disait qu’il n’avait jamais 
pu penser à Cicéron sans penser à Voltaire, et qu’il n’avait jamais 
pu lire Voltaire sans penser à Cicéron”“. Or quelles sont les idées 


45 cité par Desnoiresterres, iii.213. 47 Cours familier de littérature, xxviii. 
46 Le Siècle politique de Louis XIV 194; cité par Ridgway, p.171. 
(Siéclopolis 1753), pp.328-331; cité 
par Desnoiresterres, iv.242-243. 
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de Cicéron propagées par Voltaire? Le déisme et la tolérance. 
Nous parlerons plus loin de la tolérance. 

Dans un dialogue de 1776, au personnage Sophronime qui dit: 
‘Je veux, mon cher ami, que vous vous souveniez avec moi des 
Tusculanes de Ciréron, dans lesquelles ce grand homme vous 
prouve avec tant d’éloquence que la mort n’est point un mal’, 
Adélos réplique: ‘Cela ne paraît pas si clair. D'ailleurs Cicéron 
aurait-il voulu que l’âme de Catilina et celle des trois abominables 
triumvirs eussent monté au ciel en droite ligne?” Et la discussion 
des deux hommes se déroule jusqu’à ce que Adélos réclame de 
son maître un résumé de sa doctrine, que voici: ‘ J'ai toujours, avec 
Platon et Cicéron, reconnu dans la nature un pouvoir suprême, 
aussi intelligent que puissant, qui a disposé l’univers tel que nous 
le voyons. Je n’ai jamais pu penser avec Epicure que le hasard, qui 
n’est rien, ait pu tout faire. Comme j’ai vu toute la nature soumise 
à des lois constantes, j’ai reconnu un législateur; et comme tous 
les astres se meuvent selon des règles d’une mathématique éter- 
nelle, jai reconnu avec Platon l'éternel Géométre’ (p.1316; 
cf. p.1464). 

Cet entretien est tardif, mais l'influence du déisme stoïcien sur 
Voltaire remonte très loin, au moins en 1753 où il cite pour la pre- 
mière fois un ouvrage stoicien de Cicéron“. A ce propos, René 
Pomeau déclare que le ‘Dieu voltairien est le ‘Dieu des philo- 
sophes’ rajeuni par la théologie newtonienne, cet ancien Dieu 
stoicien, esprit pur et souverain, mais fort lointain et assez froid. 
Voltaire avoue: ‘Dieu est l’éternel géomètre, mais les géomètres 
n'aiment point.’ 

48 Sophronime et Adelos, in Mélanges, 
p-1315- 


625); il a relu les Tusculanes en 1736 
(Best.971, 978). L’éloge de Cicéron se 


49 ‘E. Rovillani a indiqué, avec juste 
raison, Vinfluence du stoicisme sur 
Voltaire (‘Zadig et la pensée stoi- 
cienne’, P.M.L.A., 1937, p.374-389). 
Cette influence s’exerce principale- 
ment par l’intermédiaire de Cicéron: 
Voltaire cite le De natura deorum dans 
une lettre de 1733, à Formont (Best. 
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trouve dans les Notebooks, ii.310, et 
n’oublions pas que le consul philo- 
sophe est le héros de Rome sauvée’. 
Pomeau, Religion, p.215, note 158. 

50 Notebooks, ii.282; citation de 
Pomeau, p.215. Pourtant, Voltaire dit, 
dans l’ Avis au public sur les parricides 
(1766): ‘La philosophie qui consiste 
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La dédicace de Rome sauvée au sénat de Berne, le rôle central de 
Cicéron dans cette même pièce sont donc une façon voilée de 
propager le déisme. Pourquoi Voltaire n’a-t-il pas agi plus direc- 
tement dans cette propagande? Parce que le procès de l’abbé de 
Prades, dont la thèse déiste avait été condamnée le 15 décembre 
1751 et que Voltaire venait de faire engager auprés de lui, en 
Prusse, comme secrétaire de Frédéric 11, jette sur le déisme une 
ombre trop menaçante. N’écrit-il pas, le 25 février 1752, soit le 
lendemain de la première de Rome sauvée à la Comédie française: 
‘Je vous prie de ne pas m’en aimer moins, en cas que je sois 
sifflé. L’excommunication du parterre ne doit pas me priver de 
votre communion; et quand je serais condamné par la Sorbonne, 
avec l’abbé de Prades, je compterais encore sur vos bontés’ 
(Best. 4212). 


2. Morale des lumières 


Voltaire déclara un jour avoir voulu présenter une tragédie qui 
‘respire la morale pure’ (Ridgway, p.144). Comprendre qu’il 
s’agit d’une morale basée non pas sur des mythes, mais sur la 
raison. C’est la morale des philosophes, dont Sophronime, se 
basant principalement sur Cicéron, nous donne les résultats: ‘Je 
ne ferai pas ici la longue énumération [des] peines [des scélérats], 
de leurs horribles ressouvenirs, de leurs terreurs criminelles, de 
la défiance où ils étaient de leurs domestiques, de leurs femmes, de 
leurs enfants. Cicéron avait bien raison de dire: Ce sont là les 
vrais Cerbères, les vraies Furies, leurs fouets et leurs flambeaux. 
Si le crime est ainsi puni, la vertu est récompensée, non par des 
champs élysées où le corps se promène insipidement quand il n’est 
plus; mais pendant sa vie, par le sentiment intérieur d’avoir fait 
son devoir; par la paix du cœur, par l’applaudissement des 
peuples, l’amitié des gens de bien. C’est l'opinion de Cicéron, 
c’est celle de Caton, de Marc Aurèle, d’Epictéte; c’est la mienne. 
dans l’horreur de la superstition, et approprié le nom, comme s’il n’appar- 


dans cette charité universelle que Cicé- tenait qu’à elle, mais dont elle a pros- 
ron recommande, ‘caritas humani crit souvent la réalité’ (Mélanges, 


generis’: charité dont la théologie s’est p.847). 
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Ce n’est pas que les hommes prétendent que la vertu rende par- 
faitement heureux. Cicéron avoue qu’un tel bonheur ne saurait 
être toujours pur, parce que rien ne peut l’être sur la terre. Mais 
remercions le Maître de la nature humaine d’avoir mis à côté de la 
vertu la mesure de félicité dont cette nature est susceptible” 
(p-1319). 

On aura reconnu dans cette description le climat de châtiment et 
de récompense morale dans lequel se déroulent Rome sauvée et 
les Triumvirs. 

Trois questions de morale surtout se dégagent des deux piéces 
étudiées: importance de la vertu dans la famille, importance de la 
vertu dans la direction de |’Etat et importance de la liberté. 

Les vertus de la famille, ce sont la piété filiale de Tullie, la 
fidélité conjugale de ‘Catilina éperdument épris de sa femme, avec 
qui il est marié en secret, femme vertueuse et qui aime véritable- 
ment son mari’ (Best.3433), et la piété filiale aussi bien que la 
fidélité conjugale de Catilina ‘forcé de tuer le père de sa femme, 
dans l’instant que ce Romain va révéler la conspiration’ (Best. 
3433). 

Les vertus des dirigeants: ilen sera question plus spécifiquement 
plus loin. Quant à la liberté, c’est, par exemple, le respect des 
droits d’auteur défendu par Voltaire dans l’Avis au lecteur. 
C’est la liberté de disposer de soi-même et la liberté de penser, 
d’où la dédicace aux Avoyers de Berne, car ‘un ouvrage où 
l’amour de la liberté triomphe ne doit être dédié qu’aux plus 
vertueux protecteurs de cette liberté si précieuse” (Best.4458). 
C’est aussi la liberté qui permet à un homme nouveau d’avoir 
accès aux plus hautes charges, au point que le chevalier Cicéron 
puisse s’adresser au patricien Catilina en des termes qui rappellent 
la réplique du roturier Voltaire au chevalier de Rohan: 


Pensez-vous affaiblir ma gloire et ma puissance 


En décriant mes soins, mon état, ma naissance? 


51 M.v.211. Cf. préface de Nanine et 
Avis au lecteur en tête d’ Oreste. 
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Dans ces temps malheureux, dans nos jours corrompus 
Faut-il des noms à Rome? Il lui faut des vertus. 

Ma gloire (et je la dois à ces vertus sévères) 

Est de ne rien tenir des grandeurs de mes pères. 

Mon nom commence en moi; de votre honneur jaloux 
Tremblez que votre nom ne finisse dans vous (I.v). 


3. Enseignement politique 


Dans Rome sauvée et Les Triumvirs, nous avons cru bon d’étu- 
dier l’enseignement politique de Voltaire sous trois chefs: le rdle 
du-tyran, celui du sénat et celui du peuple. 


a. Pour un despotisme éclairé. Dans le Catilina de Crébillon, 
Voltaire devait détester souverainement ces deux phrases du 
héros, véritables éloges de l’autocratie: 

Un trône, quel qu’il soit, n’est point à dédaigner (1v.i). 
Cœur faible, qui rampant sous de lâches maximes, 
Croyez l’ambition une source de crimes, 

Vaine erreur qu’un grand cœur sut toujours dédaigner, 
Apprenez que le mien était fait pour régner. 

Rome, esclave sans frein, avait besoin d’un maître; 

J'ai voulu lui donner le seul digne de l’être; 

C’est moi (v.vi). 


Voltaire corrige cette façon de voir en faisant déclarer à Cicé- 
ron: ‘Pour sauver l'Etat il suffit d’un grand homme’ (1.vii). Et la 
leçon aura porté puisque Crébillon, dans son Triumvirat, fera 
préciser par Cicéron les qualités de ce grand homme: générosité, 
tolérance, vertu et justice: 


Un grand homme n’est rien s’il ne l’est que pour soi (iii). 
En faisant toujours bien, ne songe qu’à mieux faire: 
Sois clément, vertueux, et rétablis les lois (1V.iv). 


Dans son Discours à l Académie, Voltaire, dès 1746, marquait 
son admiration pour Cicéron qui sut combiner le sommet du 
‘cursus honorum’ avec le droit, la théologie, la philosophie, le 
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théâtre et la littérature. Dans la préface à Rome sauvée, cette uni- 
versalité d’esprit de son héros amène Voltaire à suggérer que les 
princes imitent ce grand homme et aillent chercher la lumière 
auprès de certains génies universels de leur temps, les Leibniz, les 
Newton, comme Cicéron avait su le faire. C’est parce qu’ Auguste 
n’a pas su discerner les hommes qui pouvaient l’éclairer que Vol- 
taire déclare lui en vouloir personnellement, parce qu’il a aban- 
donné Cicéron à la rancune d’Antoine, alors que Cicéron était 
un modèle de tolérance religieuse et politique. 


‘Une comparaison [d’Octave] avec César souligne la distinction 
entre le héros juste et magnanime et le dictateur sanguinaire qui règne 
juste g 
par la terreur (M.vi.218): 


César vous a laissé son pouvoir en partage; 

sa magnanimité n’est pas votre héritage: 

S’il versa quelquefois le sang du citoyen, 

Ce fut dans les combats, en répandant le sien; 

C’est par d’autres exploits que vous briguez l’empire. 
Il savait pardonner, et vous savez proscrire. 


Octave est rongé par des remords cependant, remords précise Vol- 
taire dans les notes, qu’il ‘n’eut point’ en réalité (M.vi.211). Entouré 
d’ennemis, détesté des Romains, il subit le sort des tyrans inhumains 
de vivre dans une atmosphère de haine et de crainte. Seul avec sa 
conscience, il exprime son angoisse dans un passage remarquable, 
plein de sagesse fénelonienne (M.vi.221): 


Le cruel est hai, j’en fais l'expérience; 

Je suis puni déjà de ma toute puissance; 

À peine je gouverne, à peine j'ai goûté 

ce pouvoir qu’on m’envie, et qui m’a tant coûté. 
Tu veux régner, Octave, et tu chéris la gloire; 
Tu voudrais que ton nom vécut dans la mémoire; 
Il portera ta honte à la postérité. 

Etre à jamais haï! quelle immortalité! 

Cet examen de conscience prépare le coup de théâtre du dernier 
acte, qui rappelle le dénouement de Cinna. Octave, ayant découvert le 
complot de Fulvie et du jeune Pompée, leur pardonne et permet à ce 
dernier de rejoindre son armée’ (Ridgway, p.177). 


52 Sur l'éloge du Dauphin de France délits et des peines (1766), ibid., p.797; 
(1766), in Mélanges, p.770; Livre des Traité sur la tolérance(1763), ibid., p.634. 
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Les notes marginales des Triumvirs sur les proscriptions sont à 
ce point de l’ordre de la propagande que l’une d’entre elles (Du 
gouvernement d’Auguste’) sera insérée dans les Mélanges de 
1766 et deux autres dans les Questions sur l'encyclopédie. Nul 
doute que ces notes sur la tyrannie aient subi l'influence du 
Contrat social (1762) brûlé à Genève (1762), de l'affaire Calas 
(1761-1762), de l'affaire Sirven (1764), de l'affaire La Barre (1765), 
du Traité sur la tolérance (1763), de Sentiment des citoyens (à pro- 
pos de l Emule brûlé à Genève (1762) et de l’abdication par Rous- 
seau de son droit de bourgeoisie) et de l’apparition des derniers 
tomes de l'Encyclopédie (1765) définissant: tyran, tolérance, 
superstition, persécuter. 


b. Sur le régime sénatorial. Voltaire devait frémir de voir, dans 
Catilina, le sénat de la République romaine traité avec le mépris 
que seul mérite celui de la Rome impériale™. La dédicace de Rome 
sauvée au sénat de Berne se voulait un hommage au régime séna- 
torial de ce canton suisse: ‘J’ai cru que je ne pouvais choisir de 
plus dignes protecteurs d’un ouvrage où j’ai peint le sénat de 
Rome que Vos Excellences. Ce n’est pas la grandeur des empires 
qui fait le mérite des hommes. Il y a eu dans l’aréopage d’Athènes 
des hommes aussi respectables que les sénateurs romains, et il y a 
dans le conseil de Berne des magistrats aussi vertueux et aussi 
éclairés que dans celui d'Athènes’ (Best.4458). 

Dans le Cazilina de Crébillon, Voltaire avait eu la surprise de 
voir mettre dans la bouche de Caton des paroles vilipendieuses à 


l’égard du Sénat, à propos de Sylla: 


Ce tyran, las de régner enfin, 

Abdique insolemment le pouvoir souverain, 
Comme un bon citoyen meurt heureux et tranquille, 
En bravant le courroux d’un sénat imbécile 


58 ‘Auguste Octave’ (M.xvii.484 et 54 Catilina 1.i, ii; Ii 1V.i, ii. 
ss.); ‘Conspirations contre les peuples 
ou proscriptions. Constantin’ (M.xviii. 
244-251). 
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Qui, charmé d’hériter de son autorité, 

Eleva jusqu’au ciel sa générosité, 

Et nomma sans rougir père de la patrie 

Celui qui l’égorgeait chaque jour de sa vie (Iv.i). 


Il était facile de faire le joint avec Cicéron que le Sénat nomma 
aussi Père de la patrie pour avoir égorgé les conjurés. L’applica- 
tion au Sénat de Cicéron était d’ailleurs explicite: 


Est-il si criminel d’aspirer à empire 

Dès que vous renoncez vous-mêmes à régner? 
Un trône, quel qu’il soit, n’est point à dédaigner. 
Non, non, Catilina n’est pas le plus coupable. 
Voyez de votre Etat la chute épouvantable, 

Ce que fut le sénat, ce qu’il est aujourd’hui, 

Et le profond mépris qu’il inspire pour lui (1v.i). 


On comprend que le ton des discours sénatoriaux ait choqué 
l'auditoire de Crébillon. C’est pourquoi Voltaire fait dire à son 
héros: ‘Respectez le sénat, ne lui reprochez rien’ (v.i) et fit voir 
que pour lui le pouvoir va ‘Au peuple souverain qui règne sur les 
rois” I.v.). 


c. Sur le rôle du peuple. Il est peu question du peuple chez Vol- 
taire. Il y a bien, dans Rome sauvée, une tirade régicide où il est 
affirmé, à propos de la couronne: ‘Va, je l’arracherais sur mon front 
affermie // Comme un signe insultant d’horreur et d’infamie’ 
(111.11). Mais dans le contexte ce lése-majesté (qui correspond très 
bien au mépris romain pour la royauté) n’a rien de proprement 
démocrate. Cicéron n’avoue-t-il pas: ‘J’attends sans m’ébranler 
les retours du vulgaire” (v.iii)? Ne rejoint-il pas en cela le pessi- 
misme de Catilina à l’égard de la reconnaissance du peuple, dans 
Rome sauvée encore: ‘Ah! qui sert son pays sert souvent un ingrat’ 
(1.vii) et le défaitisme de Céthégus: ‘La patrie est un nom sans 
force et sans effet, // On le prononce encore, mais il n’a plus 


d’objet’ (1v.i)? 
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Comment finir mieux cette étude de l’enseignement politique 
de Voltaire dans Rome sauvée et Les Triumvirs que par ce mot de 
Ridgway: ‘Quel est [son] message? En matière politique, il... 
revendique . . . une morale . . . qui tienne compte des droits de 
l’individu et du bonheur du peuple. Il se peut que les tragédies de 
Voltaire aient “fait des républicains”, comme l’affirme Sainte- 
Beuve, mais Voltaire lui-même n’avait aucun désir de renverser le 
régime. Il déteste également la tyrannie des rois [cf. Les Trium- 
virs] et la tyrannie des factions [cf. Rome sauvée]. Dans les tragé- 
dies romaines il condamne tour à tour les extrémistes de gauche 
et de droite. Son idéal est un despotisme éclairé sous un roi doux 
et clément mais assez fort pour supprimer les injustices et pour 
tenir en échec le pouvoir des ambitieux. En somme, Voltaire se 
montre libéral sans être révolutionnaire. Ce qu’il redoute avant 
tout, c’est le ‘fanatisme’ politique. Sur ce point . . . il est extra- 
ordinairement prophétique. Si sa théorie politique nous semble 
démodée et naïve, en revanche, quelques passages sur . . . les 
proscriptions, sur les dictateurs, ne seraient pas déplacés dans un 
ouvrage moderne.’ 


55 ‘Après la défaite des factions [de 
gauche] et la victoire temporaire des 
principes de Cicéron dans Rome sauvée, 
Voltaire évoque [avec le Triumvirat] 
le spectacle terrifiant du triomphe de 
l’extrême droite. D’un bout à l’autre de 
la pièce se succèdent des tirades contre 
les proscriptions, qui semblent avoir 
excité chez l’auteur la même indigna- 
tion fiévreuse qui l’envahissait chaque 
fois qu’il entendait le nom de Saint- 
Barthélémy’ (Ridgway, p.176). 

56 Ridgway, p.235. Ce n’est pas sans 
réserve que nous citons ces expressions 
modernes: extrême gauche et extrême 
droite. Sans doute Cicéron défend-il, 


dans Rome sauvée, les lois établies et 
mises en danger par des factions. . . ce 
que Ridgway semble considérer 
comme une position de droite se 
défendant des attaques de gauche. 
Mais il reste que Catilina prétendait 
défendre les droits des patriciens usur- 
pés par un ‘simple chevalier d’Arpi- 
num’, comme le souligne Voltaire dans 
la préface; Cicéron et son parti social- 
démocrate représenterait alors la 
gauche modérée et Catilina la droite. 
... Voltaire apparait alors dans les 
deux pièces comme un gauche modéré. 
L’extréme gauche revenant de droit 
aux Gracques, ses prédécesseurs. 
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CONCLUSION 


Si importantes que soient Rome sauvée et Les Triumvirs comme 
pièces polémiques, la polémique est passé à l’oubli avec Crébillon 
qu’elle visait. C’est en tant que ressourcement des mœurs fran- 
çaises dans l’histoire romaine que ces pièces trouvent leur réelle 
valeur (Ridgway, pp.168, 175). Voltaire y songeait depuis long- 
temps; dix ans avant de composer Rome sauvée il écrivait: ‘Les 
français deviennent plus romains que jamais, j entends Romains 
du Bas Empire. Adieu, j’ai pour vous l'estime que je dois à ceux 
qui pensent comme les romains de la république” (Best.1960). 

On comprend alors pourquoi, dans la préface de Rome sauvée, 
il dit vouloir ‘faire connaître Cicéron aux jeunes personnes qui 
fréquentent les spectacles’ (M.v.205, vi.178). Il s’agit bel et bien 
pour Voltaire historiographe de faire partager 4 son auditoire les 
morales qu’il tire lui-même de l’histoire. 

La compréhension que Voltaire avait de son siècle lui donna 
parfois des accents prophétiques: ‘Ma pièce aurait été bien reçue, 
courue, mise aux nues du temps de la Fronde’ (Best.3975), écri- 
vait-il en 1751. Puis, en 1766: ‘Nous avons eu des révolutions 
horribles, mais passagères; et dans ces orages, on a été assez 
heureux pour conserver les ouvrages de [Cicéron]. . . . Ainsi le 
feu sacré n’a jamais été totalement éteint et il a produit à la fin 
une lumière presque universelle. Etait-ce prévoir la Révolu- 
tion française? Etait-ce deviner le rôle qu’allaient jouer ses pièces? 
Car les pièces romaines que nous avons étudiées ici allaient 
influencer la jeunesse. ‘Longtemps avant la Révolution, les jeunes 
bourgeois, ayant peut-être quelques pressentiments de l’avène- 
ment d’un âge héroïque, lisaient Plutarque et se passionnaient 
pour l’histoire romaine. Entre 1760 et 1789, des mots comme 
‘vertus’, ‘citoyen’, ‘patriotisme’, sont d’usage courant au théâtre, 
dans les journaux, dans les discours officiels. Les tragédies de 


57 cf. lettre de Diderot à Voltaire, 58 Les Anciens et les modernes (1766), 
Best.8660. in Mélanges, p.756. 
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Voltaire avaient leur part dans la réaction contre la molesse des 
mœurs et l'indifférence politique’ (Ridgway, p.174). 

On comprend dès lors le regret de La Harpe, au temps où ‘les 
événements . . . auront l’air d’imiter les drames romains de Vol- 
taire” (Ridgway, p.174) de dire son regret que Voltaire n’ait 
connu la Révolution: ‘Pourquoi Rome sauvée n’a-t-elle pas été 
écrite plus tard? Rome n’offrait qu’un Catilina . . . et qu’un 
Cicéron . . .: ici, combien l’auteur eut trouvé de Catilina dans les 
clubs, et combien de Cicérons dans les rues!” (cité par Ridgway, 
p.174). 

Même si les tragédies de Voltaire ne prêchaient pas la révolte— 
il fut traité en contre-révolutionnaire pendant la Terreur et on 
évita alors de jouer Rome sauvée contrairement à Brutus et a 
la Mort de César (M.v.201), il reste que ‘ses slogans républicains, 
son idéalisme humanitaire, ses attaques contre les prêtres et son 
déisme sentimental ont certainement contribué à former la mys- 
tique de 1789. Les grands hommes de la Révolution, imprégnés 
de stoicisme, de patriotisme, et de bienveillance universelle, 
parlent quelquefois en héros de la tragédie voltairienne’ 
(Ridgway, p.234). 

Au temps de Voltaire, il est possible que l’aspect polémique de 
Rome sauvée et des Triumvirs ait été plus évident que la propa- 
gande. Aujourd’hui, il n’y a aucun doute que c’est cette propa- 
gande prophétique qui nous impressionne le plus. Crébillon est 
oublié. Mais la Révolution française . . .! 
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by O. R. Taylor 


The publication of La Henriade in London in 1728 was marked 
by a quarrel between Voltaire and Nicolas Prévost who had 
indirectly acquired the right to print an octavo edition of the 
poem. The conflict arose over the inclusion in Prévost’s edition of 
‘six bad and insignificant low lines, . . . printed in a former edition 
of La Ligue’. These Voltaire disowned in favour of ‘six others a 
great deal bolder and stronger in the Henriade’ (Best.320). For 
want of evidence, historians have been reduced to speculating 
somewhat inconclusively about the nature of the passage con- 
demned by Voltaire. All trace of the original passage in Prévost’s 
edition seemed to have been lost. 

Thanks to the generosity of professor Harcourt Brown (Brown 
university), who has sent me the necessary information, I am 
now able to supply the passage in question. In professor Harcourt 
Brown’s collection there is a volume in which are bound together 
the Recueil de pièces fugitives en prose et en vers (1740 [? Prault, 
Paris]) and a copy of La Henriade. The latter (perhaps a proof 
copy, as professor Harcourt Brown suggests) lacks all the preli- 
minaries and contains only signatures B-R. These pages corres- 
pond to those of the Prévost edition described by me (pp.230- 
231, 284), except in two particulars: p.131 is numbered 113 and 
the original leaf, numbered correctly 165-166, has been retained. 

Examination of the text reveals that in professor Harcourt 
Brown’s copy pp.165-166 conform to the text of the 1728 quarto 


1 see Taylor, O. R., ed. La Henriade  pp.72-74, 230-231. References are to 
(Studies on Voltaire, xxxviii-xl: 1965), this edition. 
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edition except in the case of the following seven lines which 
replace lines 422-428: 


Daigne le tout-Puissant veiller sur son enfance. 
Age heureux! où son cœur exempt de passion 

N’a point du vice encor reçû l’impression; 

Où d’une Cour trompeuse, ardente à nous séduire, 
Le soufle empoisonné ne peut encor lui nuire. 
Hélas peut-être un jour ses sujets malheureux! . . . 
Ah puisse-t-il savoir qu’il n’est Roi que pour eux! 


In a modified form the last line appears in the text of 28*-K 
(H.vii.428), but in 1728 Voltaire must have been eager to disclaim 
responsibility for the first six, of which four (Age heureux... 
nuire) had already been printed in La Ligue (see H.vii.425, 
variant). As an exile hoping to receive permission to return to 
Paris, it would have been tactless to retain in his poem criticism 
of the French Court, however general in tone. The disappearance 
of the name of Villeroy, disgraced in 1722, could be a sound 
tactical move, but in 1726 cardinal Fleury had become the all- 
powerful first minister of France and would not have found plea- 
sure in the replacement of his own name, even by that of the 
almighty (H.vii.422-423, variant). It would have been fatal to 
imply that Louis xv’s subjects might at some time regret the day 
he came to the throne. Voltaire probably rewrote this part of 
La Ligue in the heat of his indignation at his treatment in 1726; 
later he realized that discretion would be more profitable than 
resentment, however much the latter was justified. 

Somehow—perhaps through Coderc’s carelessness—the new 
version and other corrections were not communicated to Prévost 
until his edition had been printed or partly printed. Prévost may 
have been unwilling to face the expense of inserting a cancel; but 
he must also have realized that he had little hope of selling an 
edition that was out of date. He therefore tried (with some justi- 
fication) to present his text as the boldest and to discredit the 
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other editions, calling them ‘castrated’. When this manœuvre 
was defeated by Voltaire’s public denunciation, he desperately 
asserted that his edition contained both the old and the new lines. 
We may yet discover copies justifying Prévost’s claim; but pro- 
fessor Harcourt Brown’s volume shows that at least one copy left 
the press before the insertion of Voltaire’s corrections. 
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The Metaphysic of nature: 
basic values and their application 


in the soctal philosophy of Rousseau 


by R. J. Howells 


‘Le caractère de votre philosophie, monsieur, 
est d’être ferme et inexorable dans sa marche. 
Vos principes posés, les conséquences sont ce 
qu’elles peuvent; tant pis pour nous si elles sont 
fâcheuses; mais à quelque point qu’elles le soient, 
elles ne vous le paraissent jamais assez pour vous 
forcer à revenir sur les principes.” 

Alembert 
(Lettre a J.J. Rousseau, citoyen de Genève) 


Preface 


The chief critical problems dealt with here are that of the system 
of values underlying Rousseau’s social philosophy, and that of 
the respective positions of his major philosophical writings— 
Emile and the Contrat social—in the structure of his thought. The 
two problems are inseparable, and it is proposed that the Discours 
sur l’inégalité provides the answer to both. My argument is that 
all the basic elements of Rousseau’s philosophy are first expressed 
in the latter work, and that it is to these elements that we must look 
in order to understand the purpose of Emile, the purpose of the 
Contrat social, and the relationship between them. 

Their purpose, for Rousseau, is to reproduce in the social life 
of man the essential conditions of the state of nature described in 
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part 1 of the Discours sur l'inégalité. It is in this sense that I use the 
word ‘metaphysic’—the transference of a definite set of values, 
drawn from one field and applied to another. In this case the 
application is to two parallel fields: that of Emile, the Natural 
Man; and that of the member of the Social Contract, the Citizen. 
I emphasize that all the terms employed are those used by Rous- 
seau himself. These categories are drawn from within his work, 
not imposed upon it from outside. 

Rousseau is a highly individualistic and complex thinker, of 
remorseless logic but intense emotional commitment. Occasio- 
nally, emotional consistency triumphs at the expense of the intel- 
lect, or serious difficulties are blurred in order to give an argument 
greater rhetorical force. Further, he writes in the prevailing mode 
of the mid-eighteenth century, a mode more discursive and less 
systematic than is favoured today. 

All this raises certain problems of approach, related to the 
‘feeling’ and context of passages cited. These problems I have 
tried to meet by arguing a definite case and proposing a radical 
interpretation of Rousseau’s thought, but at the same time sub- 
stantiating any important point by quoting both fully and widely. 
Also required is a definite initial setting-out of the key terms used 
and of the relationships between them. I employ a capital letter 
for a translated term where that term is used in the exact philo- 
sophical sense prescribed by Rousseau: for example, a member of 
any state may lay claim to being a citizen, but only a member of 
the Rousseau-ian State may be a Citizen. Each term is taken first 
according to the sense in which it is used within the Discours sur 
l'inégalité, in chapter 1, and that sense developed, where necessary, 
in chapter 11. The two main terms, ‘homme naturel’ and ‘citoyen’, 
are first analysed antithetically in chapter 11. 


All page references to works by Rousseau, unless otherwise 
indicated, are to the Pléiade edition of the Œuvres complètes 
(vols.1-111, Paris 1959-1964), henceforth designated as ‘OC’. (The 
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spelling etc., however, is modernised.) Necessary exceptions at 
the time of writing are: 


Emile, ed. F. and P. Richard, Paris 1957. 

Lettre à d’ Alembert, ed. M. Fuchs, Lille and Geneva, 1948. 

Lettre à de Beaumont (in Contrat social), Garnier, Paris, 
undated. 


The following abbreviations are employed: 


Inégalité. Discours sur l inégalité (OC iii). 

Ec.pol. Economie politique (OC iii). 

CS. Contrat social (OC iii). 

E. Emile (ed. cit.). 

Corse. Projet de constitution pour la Corse (OC iii). 

Pologne. Considérations sur le gouvernement de Pologne 
(OC iii). 

Conf. Confessions (OC i). 

NH. Julie, ou la nouvelle Héloïse (OC ii). 

Dial. Dialogues, ou Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques (OC i). 


Rév. Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire (OC i). 
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Chapter I 


Basic values: the Discours sur l inégalité 


At the time of writing the /négalité, Rousseau has already a 
first-hand knowledge of the major Natural-Law and Social- 
Contract theorists of the previous two centuries'. By discussing 
‘la loi naturelle’ and ‘le pacte fondamental” (/négalité, 11, p.184), he 
is placing himself with what may be classed as TEcole du droit 
de nature et des gens”. 

These two notions—the state of nature and the natural law on 
the one hand, the social contract on the other—are inseparable. 
The essence and purpose of the second depend upon the first. In 
Hobbes, for example (the easiest theorist to cite, since his ap- 
proach appears the most brutally simple), the bare bones of his 
theory of contract stick through the fleshing that is his state of 
nature. He argues that ‘men’s ambition, avarice, anger, and other 
Passions” are uncontrollable in the state of nature. “Hereby it is 
manifest, that during the time men live without a common power 
to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition which is called 
War’ (1.xiii, p.64). “Reason suggesteth convenient Articles of 
Peace . . . which otherwise are called the Laws of Nature’ (1.xiii, 
p-66). By these laws, men are to surrender both right and force 
to a coercive power, a monarch, who will thus be enabled to put 
an end to this state of murderous anarchy. The justification 
of absolute despotism vested in one individual, Hobbes’s 
form of sovereignty in his social contract, lies in his state of 
nature. 


1 see Inégalité: Hobbes cited, p.136; Rousseau et la science politique de son 
Locke cited, p.170; Grotius cited, temps (Paris 1950). 
p-173; Pufendorf cited, p.183. 3 T. Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. A. D. 
*see R. Derathé, Jean-Jacques Lindsay (London 1924), 1.xiv, p.71. 
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The ad hoc quality of the more clearly juridical state of 
nature“ is also evident in Locke, particularly in his concern for 
safeguarding the natural right of property’. 

Rousseau is not only aware of this essential tie between the 
posited state of nature and the deduced laws applying to mankind 
in society—‘C’est cette ignorance de la nature de l’homme qui 
jette tant d’incertitude et d’obscurité sur la véritable définition 
du droit naturel’ (/négalité, p.124)—but he emphasises it: “Cette 
même étude de l’homme originel, de ses vrais besoins, et des 
principes fondamentaux de ses devoirs, est encore le seul bon 
moyen qu’on puisse employer pour lever ces foules de difficultés 
qui se présentent sur l’origine de l’inégalité morale, sur les vrais 
fondements du corps politique, sur les droits réciproques de ses 
membres, et sur mille autres questions semblables, aussi impor- 
tantes que mal éclaircies” (p.126). 

Thus, both in general given the tradition in which Rousseau is 
writing, andin particular on his own recognisance, we can expect 
his theory of social contract, its significance and purpose, to be 
guided by his notions of the state of nature. 

Rousseau’s notions on the state of nature are, however, radi- 
cally different from those of his predecessors. Part 1 of the /négalité 
proper is preceded by a sharp attack on previous ‘states of nature’ 
(pp-124-133) anda specific rejection of them: ‘Les philosophes qui 
ont examiné les fondements de la société ont tous senti la néces- 
sité de remonter jusqu’à l’état de nature, mais aucun d’eux n’y est 
arrivé” (p.132). They have predicated of man prior to the evolu- 
tion of society many qualities which only social life itself devel- 
oped in him, committing a ‘cultural fallacy’: ‘Enfin tous, parlant 
sans cesse de besoin, d’avidité, d’oppression, de désirs et d’or- 
gueil, ont transporté à l’état de nature des idées qu’ils avaient 
prises dans la société: ils parlaient de l’homme sauvage, et ils 
peignaient l’homme civil’ (p.132). 


4 discussed by Derathé, pp.27-48. treatises of government, ed. P. Laslett 
5 for example, see J. Locke, Two (Cambridge 1960), 11.v. 
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The /négalité, then, represents for Rousseau a clear and 
conscious departure from tradition. From this fact alone we may 
deduce and expect an equally radical divergence in his conception 
of the social contract. 

But a new social contract theory has not been correspondingly 
developed at the time of the Jnégalité: ‘Sans entrer aujourd’hui 
dans les recherches qui sont encore à faire sur la nature du pacte 
fondamental de tout gouvernement, je me borne, en suivant 
opinion commune, à considérer ici l’établissement du corps 
politique comme un vrai contrat entre le peuple et les chefs qu’il 
se choisit’ (11, p.184). The implication here is that his acceptance 
of received theory is provisional only, and that he fully intends to 
make these ‘recherches’ himself at a later date*. This is not to say 
that he has no views on that which constitutes a good society in 
practice—the Dédicace of the /négalité proves the contrary—but 
that he has yet developed neither the theoretical basis of his 
legitimate society nor the means of attaining or maintaining it. 
If he has any solution at all to the problem of the evil effects of 
eighteenth-century society, it is that of individual respect for the 
laws and authorities of a country’. “Quoi donc! faut-il détruire les 
sociétés, anéantir le tien et le mien, et retourner vivre dans les 
foréts avec les ours?’ Indeed not: the good men, such as myself, 
writes Jean-Jacques, ‘obéiront scrupuleusement aux lois, et aux 
hommes qui en sont les auteurs et les ministres’ (note ix, p.207). 

Without arguing whether Rousseau’s state of nature is pro- 
posed as an historical or as ‘merely’ a philosophical notion, we can 
still emphasise the difference, as he himself does, between it and 
its predecessors. It is best to describe it, in his own words, as 
‘Thistoire hypothétique (p.127), and stress its non-juridical 
quality. Rousseau has made a genuine and, in his view, unique 

6 for example, he will devote a chap- Contrat social, see R. Hubert, Rous- 
ter to the refutation of this same view seau et l’Encyclopédie (Paris 1942). 
of contract as between ‘le peuple et les 8 in principle, his historical hypothe- 
chefs’: Contrat social, 111.xvi. ses are literally true: ‘Il me serait aisé, 


7 on the development of Rousseau’s si cela m'était nécessaire, d'appuyer 
socio-political thought prior to the ce sentiment par les faits” (1, p.143). 
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attempt to cut away all that is the product of social life and to 
reach the essential man in his essential condition. The jurists, 
committing the ‘cultural fallacy’, failed to reach the essential man. 

This man is not an individual but a being hardly distinguishable 
from other species of animal, lacking the faculties of Reason and 
Free-will. He possesses these in potential, of course, but this lack 
does not mean that man is in a merely transitory phase of his 
existence. In one sense it is man’s fundamental state, and the 
values derived from it are absolutes’. It is with these values that 
I am concerned in this chapter. The use of a ‘state of nature’ to 
make them manifest is one means of indicating their interdepend- 
ence and unity. 

Rousseau’s method is to depict the qualities and relationships 
of a man in the state of nature, as facts, then compare and contrast 
them with their less desirable counterparts in the social state, 
thus converting them into values. Not only, then, is his whole 
criticism of contemporary society explicit or implicit in the 
Lnégalité. Further, all these concepts and values, considered below 
as they are expressed within the work, become the values under- 
lying and explaining Rousseau’s political and social philosophy. 
Their structure constitutes what I have called the metaphysic of 
nature. Solely in the /négalité, of all Rousseau’s works, is the 
whole shown as a unified system. In this lies the importance of 
the work. 

He states first the two basic qualities he finds in man. ‘Méditant 
sur les premières et plus simples opérations de l’âme humaine, j’y 
crois apercevoir deux principes antérieurs à la raison, dont l’un 
nous intéresse ardemment à notre bien-être et à la conservation 
de nous-mêmes, et l’autre nous inspire une répugnance naturelle 
à voir périr ou souffrir tout être sensible, et principalement nos 


semblables’ (pp.125-126). 


%it is significant that the essential seau and perhaps its ‘timeless’ norma- 
passages in part 1 of the /négalité—the tive value. Part 1—the degeneration— 
state of nature—are cast in the present is in the past historic. 
tense, indicating its reality to Rous- 
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The second of these two qualities is later defined and developed 
as ‘pitié’ (1, p.154). The first becomes known as ‘amour de soi- 
même”, a basic concern for one’s own well-being, and is con- 
trasted favourably with its social counterpart, ‘amour-propre’. 
‘Amour de soi’ is an unchanging and absolute quality; ‘amour- 
propre’ is merely relative. ‘Il ne faut pas confondre l’amour-propre 
et Pamour de soi-même, deux passions trés-différentes par leur 
nature et par leurs effets. L’amour de soi-même est un sentiment 
naturel qui porte tout animal à veiller à sa propre conservation, 
et qui, dirigé dans l’homme par la raison et modifié par la pitié, 
produit l’humanité et la vertu. L’amour-propre n’est qu’un senti- 
ment relatif, factice, et né dans la société, qui porte chaque individu 
à faire plus de cas de soi que de tout autre, qui inspire aux hommes 
tous les maux qu’ils se font mutuellement” (note xv, p.219). 

‘Amour-propre’ is inseparable from a second basic evil, the 
dependence of one man upon another. ‘Amour-propre’ does not 
arise in man in the state of nature because it is caused by the 
passions, by the wish to gratify desires over and above our true 
needs. ‘Les passions à leur tour tirent leur origine de nos besoins, 
et leur progrès de nos connaissances . . . [pour] l’homme sau- 
vage . . . ses désirs ne passent pas ses besoins physiques’ (1, p.143). 
Man in the state of nature feels only his true needs. These needs 
are easily fulfilled: ‘Son imagination ne lui peint rien; son cœur 
ne lui demande rien. Ses modiques besoins se trouvent si aisément 
sous sa main...’ (I, p.144). 

And because each is sufficient unto himself, there is no depend- 
ence between men: ‘Les liens de la servitude n’étant formés que de 
la dépendance mutuelle des hommes et des besoins réciproques 
qui les unissent, il est impossible d’asservir un homme sans l’avoir 
mis auparavant dans le cas de ne pouvoir se passer d’un autre’ 
(1, p.162). His strength is an essential part of his independence: 
‘L'homme est faible quand il est dépendant” (1, p.155). And this 
independence of other men is all important: ‘Dans les relations 
d’homme à homme, le pis qui puisse arriver à l’un étant de se voir à 
la discrétion de l’autre” (11, p.181). In toto, duetotheabsenceofany 
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need or motivation to do harm to others (1, p.153-154), ‘L'homme 
est naturellement bon, je crois l’avoir démontré’ (note ix, p.202). 

To a certain degree, Rousseau recognises this Goodness as 
being of a comparatively negative, ‘non-interventionist’, kind. 
Concomitantly, however, he suggests that instinctive Goodness 
is more reliable than any abstractrule of morality: ‘[La pitié, modé- 
rant lamour de soi-même], au lieu de cette maxime sublime de 
justice raisonnée, “Fais à autrui comme tu veux qu’on te fasse”, 
inspire à tous les hommes cette autre maxime de bonté naturelle, 
bien moins parfaite, mais plus utile peut-être que la précédente: 
“fais ton bien avec le moindre mal d’autrui qu’il est possible”. 
C’est, en un mot, dans ce sentiment naturel, plutôt que dans des 
arguments subtils, qu’il faut chercher la cause de la répugnance 
que tout homme éprouverait à mal faire, même indépendamment 
des maximes de l’éducation” (1, p.156). 

Why would man ever leave such a satisfactory state, partic- 
ularly when he is essentially ‘oisif’ (1, p.140)? He leaves it slowly 
(1, pp-143-145) but inevitably, due to external circumstances and 
to his developing Reason, an innate ‘Perfectabilité’: ‘Il serait 
triste pour nous d’étre forcés de convenir que cette faculté distinc- 
tive et presque illimitée est la source de tous les malheurs de 
l’homme; que c’est elle qui le tire à force de temps de cette condi- 
tion originaire dans laquelle il coulerait des jours tranquilles et 
innocents, que c’est elle qui, faisant éclore ses vices et ses vertus, 
le rend à la longue le tyran de lui-même et de la nature’ (1, p.142). 

It is in this sense that we are to understand the much overquoted 
‘l’homme qui médite est un animal dépravé’ (1, p.138). The word 
‘médite’ should be emphasised: Rousseau does not say ‘pense’,and 
to translate this word as ‘thinks’ is misleading: it is the abstract use 
of reason, gratuitous curiosity, that he condemns as dangerous". 

The exact progress of man’s inevitable degeneration is not of 
importance here, except insofar as it exposes the themes of Rous- 
seau. For example, the ‘être’ and ‘paraître’ dichotomy. Man in 


10 this being the theme of the Dis-  ch.rr1, note 2, below. 
cours sur les sciences et les arts. See also 
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society is forced to simulate different qualities and interests from 
those he in fact possesses. There is thus a degree of ‘contradic- 
tion’ in his life. Listing the qualities demanded of each man by his 
fellows once organised society is established and once men have 
become dependent on each other—goods, power, wit, and so on 
—Rousseau says: ‘Ces qualités étant les seules qui pouvaient 
attirer la considération il fallut bientôt les avoir ou les affecter. 
Il fallut, pour son avantage, se montrer autre que ce qu’on était en 
effet. Etre et paraître devinrent deux choses tout à fait différentes; 
et de cette distinction sortirent le faste imposant, la ruse trom- 
peuse, et tous les vices qui en sont le cortège? (11, p.174}. 

The state of nature was a state of equality and independence: 
neither the circumstances, nor the needs, nor the intelligence of 
any man led him to rely upon another for his well-being. As his 
social life and concomitantly his intelligence increased, he lost his 
self-sufficiency: ‘Dès l'instant qu’un homme eut besoin du secours 
d’un autre, dès qu’on s’aperçut qu’il était utile à un seul d’avoir 
des provisions pour deux, légalité disparut, la propriété s’in- 
troduisit, le travail devint nécessaire, et les vastes forêts se chan- 
gèrent en des campagnes riantes qu’il fallut arroser de la sueur des 
hommes, et dans lesquelles on vit bientôt l'esclavage et la misère 
germer et croître avec les moissons’ (11, p.171). 

Rousseau stresses the loss of self-sufficiency as a basic cause of 
man’s degeneration: ‘Telle est, en effet, la véritable cause de toutes 
ces différences; le sauvage vit en lui-même; l’homme sociable, 
toujours hors de lui, ne sait vivre que dans l’opinion des autres. ... 
Il n’est pas de mon sujet de montrer comment d’une telle dispo- 
sition naît tant d’indifférence pour le bien et le mal’ (11, p.193). 

In the Jnégalité, he also first indicates his position on another 
important point: his attitude to the question of whether man is 
naturally sociable. His specific mention of this question occurs in 
a brief discussion of Natural Right. He asserts that the principles 
of ‘amour de soi-méme’ and ‘pitié’ are a sufficient basis for the 
rules of Natural Right, ‘sans qu’il soit nécessaire d’y faire entrer 
celui de la sociabilité” (p.126). 
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Isuggest that thisis an implicit rejection of the School of Natural 
Right dogma of sociability, particularly as it is found in the midst 
of his refutation of previous versions of the ‘state of nature’. 
Moreover, the rejection of natural sociability could be seen as 
the theme of the whole work. 

Finally, we may note Rousseau’s early awareness of social 
determinism—that a man is bad when the form of his society is 
bad—and particularly of the convenience of a civil religion, a 
pseudo-revelation that the leaders persuade the people to believe 
in order to strengthen the present form of their society: ‘Il était 
nécessaire au repos public que la volonté divine intervint pour 
donner à l’autorité souveraine un caractère sacré et inviolable qui 
Otat aux sujets le funeste droit d’en disposer’ (11, p.186). In this 
case, of course, the civil religion is being used for an evil purpose, 
because society is on an illegitimate basis, the result of ‘une adroite 
usurpation’, ‘le projet le plus réfléchi qui soit jamais entré dans 
Pesprit humain’ (11, p.177). 

Only once in the whole /négalité is any exception admitted to 
the law of inevitable degeneration. This again is in a passage on 
social determinism, but in this case the end is good because the 
society in question is just and austere—that is, without the luxury 
that leads to dependence. In my view, the passage is of great 
importance, anticipating much of his later thought. The society 
in question, as we might expect, is Sparta. But the significance for 
us of this sole exception lies in the explanation given by Rousseau. 
In Sparta the civil laws and customs do not merely control or 
contain the members of this society: the laws and customs have 
actually changed them. ‘Les vices qui rendent nécessaires les 
institutions sociales sont les mêmes qui en rendent labus inévi- 
table, et comme excepté la seule Sparte, où la loi veillait princi- 
palement à |’éducation des enfants, et où Lycurgue établit des 
mœurs qui le dispensaient presque d’y ajouter des lois, les lois, en 
général, moins fortes que les passions, contiennent les hommes 
sans les changer’ (11, pp.187-188). 
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Chapter II 


The Natural man and the unnatural citizen 


This chapter deals with a much-neglected but basic element of 
Rousseau’s thought: his deliberate and consistent differentiation 
between man as an individual and man as part of a greater whole, 
between the ‘homme’, and the ‘citoyen’. By this means, I hope 
to offer an approach to the Contral social and particularly to its 
relationship to Emile which obviates equally the tendency to 
regard these two works as contradictory and the tendency to force 
a spurious unity by ignoring major elements of the second work. 

In the following pages I shall quote widely from the works of 
Rousseau, to some extent simply in order to establish the uni- 
versality of the division between ‘homme’ and ‘citoyen’, Natural 
Man and Social Citizen, and its concomitants. (Excepted must be 
his reflections on his own qualities, notably in the Dialogues and 
the Réveries, except when he specifically applies such reflections 
to mankind in general.) 

In the interests of clarity, the chapter is divided into a number 
of sections. The overall theme could be summed up by the 
following quotation: “Ce qui fait la misére humaine est la contra- 
diction qui se trouve entre notre état et nos désirs, entre nos 
devoirs et nos penchants, entre la nature et les institutions 
sociales, entre l’homme et le citoyen. Rendez l’homme un, et 
vous le rendrez aussi heureux qu’il peut l'être. Donnez-le tout 
entier à l’Etat, ou laissez-le tout entier à lui-même. Mais si vous 
partagez son cœur, vous le déchirez.”? 

lor, more fully, ‘homme naturel’; porary with the publication of the two 
see note 27, below. works to which I am relating it: Emile 

2 from the fragment ‘Du bonheur and the Contrat social (The political 
public’, (OCiii, p.510), C. E. Vaughan writings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 


dates the fragment as written in the [Oxford 1962], i.325). 
significant year 1762, that is, contem- 
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i. Bonté: dépendance 


We shall begin with what Rousseau himself invariably claims 
as the basis of his philosophy: ‘Le principe fondamental . . . est 
que l’homme est un être naturellement bon’ (Lettre à de Beaumont, 
p-448). In terms of the /négalité this means simply that there is no 
intrinsic reason why a man should do evil or wish to do evil. By 
‘amour de soi’ he will preserve himself; by ‘pitié’ he will aid 
others. Rousseau’s view is, we may deduce, that in his constitu- 
tion as man there is neither, firstly, any theologically-defined seed 
of evil impelling him to wickedness, nor secondly, any physical 
need for him to do evil by harming others due to a lack of suffi- 
cient resources for his real requirements. The needs of the state- 
of-nature man were no greater than his powers. 

However, as man left the state of nature and entered social life, 
developing relationships with others, what he regarded as his 
‘needs’ increased, and he became dependent on others. Mentally, 
his ‘needs’ included the approbation of others in all he said and 
did: ‘amour de soi’ became ‘amour-propre’, ‘le pesant joug de 
Popinion® became his guide. Yet he is ‘in contradiction with 
himself’; his ‘needs’ now draw him to others, but his interests 
remain apart from theirs. He is neither fully free of other men nor 
fully identified with them. His gain may be their loss, and he is 
continually tempted to improve his own lot at their expense. 
Rousseau describes his own state, withdrawn from the world, as 
‘le seul où l’homme puisse vivre bon et heureux, puisqu’il est le 
plus indépendant de tous, et le seul où on ne se trouve jamais 
pour son propre avantage dans la nécessité de nuire a autrui’ 
(Lettres à Malesherbes, 11; OC i.1137). 

The state of dependence that Rousseau denounces is not only 
that of the slave, but equally that of the master. “L’homme est né 
libre, et partout il est dans les fers. Tel se croit le maitre des autres, 


3 a favourite phrase of Rousseau. 
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qui ne laisse pas d’être plus esclave qu’eux’ (CS, 1.i)*. It is in this 
sense, I suggest, that we are to understand the famous lines, the 
import of the first sentence clarified in the second. There is no 
necessary reason why man should be dependent on others. It is 
not merely with the slave’s ‘right of freedom’—in some vague 
popular sense—that Rousseau is concerned, but with a clear and 
defined notion of dependence, as a philosophical relation, which 
involves the master equally. 

Indeed, it involves him more, as Rousseau has pointed out. 
Physically and mentally, the master relies on the slave: the slave 
provides for the ‘real’ needs of them both; and the master, as a 
result of the leisure thus obtained, develops a taste for luxury and 
‘mollesse’ which enslaves Aim. The slave is therefore free, in the 
philosophical sense of the /négalité, and the master is not’. 
Taking this sense together with the actual situation of the two, it 
is clear that the corruption resultant on dependence affects them 
both. 

Rousseau’s most definitive statement on dependence is the 
following: ‘Ainsi, ce qui rend l’homme essentiellement bon est 
d’avoir peu de besoins et de peu se comparer aux autres; ce qui 
le rend essentiellement méchant est d’avoir beaucoup de besoins, 
et de tenir beaucoup à l’opinion. Sur ce principe il est aisé de voir 
comment on peut diriger au bien ou au mal toutes les passions 
des enfants ou des hommes. Il est vrai que, ne pouvant vivre 
toujours seuls, ils vivront difficilement toujours bons: cette diffi- 
culté méme augmentera nécessairement avec leurs relations; et 
c’est en ceci surtout que les dangers de la société nous rendent 
Part et les soins plus indispensables pour prévenir dans le cœur 
humain la dépravation qui naît de ses nouveaux besoins’ (Emile, 


IV, p.249). 


1 owing to the multiplicity of edi- Zes sciences et les arts; OC iii.14-15). 


tions, and considering the brevity of ê compare with Emile, 11, p.70, on 

most chapters, I shall give only book ‘la dépendance”: ‘C’est par elle que le 

and chapter references to this work. maitre et l’esclave se dépravent 
5 ‘Romains, ... chassez ces esclaves mutuellement’. 


qui vous subjuguent!’ (Discours sur 
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ii. Soctability 


However, the question arises whether man ever ‘lives alone’, 
whether it is meaningful to claim that man is good if this good- 
ness vanishes when he becomes sociable. Surely, in the words of 
the Vicaire savoyard, ‘on n’en peut douter, l’homme est sociable 
par sa nature, ou du moins fait pour le devenir’ (Æ, 1v, p.354). 

This typically vague and emotive statement from the Vicaire 
requires analysis, particularly the qualification ‘ou du moins fait 
pour le devenir’. I claimed in the previous chapter that Rousseau 
rejects the dogma of natural sociability, a dogma generally 
accepted in the eighteenth century. The explanation of this 
apparent disagreement lies partly in a differentiation Rousseau 
makes between the qualities of the individual and the conditions 
of the race’. This is prefigured in the Jnégalité: ‘Il y a, je le sens, un 
âge auquel l’homme individuel voudrait s’arréter: tu chercheras 
l’âge auquel tu désirerais que ton espèce se fût arrêtée’ (p.133). 

To my knowledge, its clearest statement is in a pamphlet issued 
by Rousseau in 1755. He is replying to one M. ‘Philopolis’ who 
asserted the natural sociability of man. In this pamphlet Rousseau 
uses the same notion of the human race ageing. ‘Selon moi, la 
société est naturelle à l’espéce humaine, comme la décrépitude à 
l'individu. . . . Toute la différence est que l’état de vieillesse 
découle de la seule nature de l’homme, et que celui de la société 
découle de la nature du genre humain, non pas immédiatement 
comme vous le dites, mais seulement, comme je l’ai prouvé, à 
l’aide de certaines circonstances extérieures qui pouvaient être ou 
n'être pas, ou du moins arriver plus tôt ou plus tard, et par consé- 
quent accélérer ou ralentir le progrès’ (OC iii.232). Society may 
be described as inevitable for the race—rather than natural to the 


7and that, regrettably, he has  qualificatory clause perhaps indicates 
allowed the Vicaire to cloud over in  Rousseau’s own uneasiness. 
rhetorical generalisation, though the 
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individual—owing to the conditions in which it is placed on the 
planet’. 

Further, in terms of Rousseau’s general philosophy, he must 
deny the claim that man is naturally a social being. As Hubert 
points out, ‘Si la sociabilité est inhérente à la nature humaine, la 
société qui en dérive est-elle aussi un fait naturel, et non seulement 
...les sociétés que nous offre l’histoire. Leur condamnation est la 
condamnation de la nature elle-même et le mal est sans remède.” 
The point is exaggerated here: as Rousseau concedes, society is 
natural to the race, or at least inevitable. But it is basically valid: 
Rousseau’s belief in the goodness of the individual man and the 
natural order, and in the wickedness of men in society, simply does 
not allow him to accept society as from ‘la seule nature de 
l’homme’. We shall find that he rejects equally the jurists’ belief 
in a natural general society among mankind, and the facile 
assumption that the laws of society need to be no more than a 
codification of Natural Law”. 

It is important to realise that the ‘natural society’ must always 
be a bad society. The only true natural society, says Rousseau, is 
that of the family, and the duties of its members are only binding 
as long as need binds the children to their parents (CS, 1.ii)". 
As we have seen in the /négalité, any society that arises ‘naturally’ 
will degenerate due to the same vices which encouraged its 
development”. Only by a new (and, implicitly, different) form 
of association can this otherwise innate tendency be avoided. 
‘Mais quoiqu’il n’y ait point de société naturelle et générale entre 


8 compare Dialogues, 111, p.935: 
Jean-Jacques is seen as having tried to 
save man from ‘une marche . . . rapide 
vers la perfection de la société et vers 
la détérioration de l’espèce’. 

® Hubert, p.92. 

10 for an explanation of why the 
Vicaire apparently contradicts Rous- 
seau’s philosophical views, see note 14 
of ch.1v, below. 
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social, the same chapter was devoted 
entirely to disproving the notion of 
‘la société générale du genre humain’ 
(1.ii; OC iii.281-289). 

12 notably dependence and ‘amour- 
propre’. 
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les hommes, quoiqu’ils deviennent méchants et malheureux en 
devenant sociables, quoique les lois de la justice et de légalité ne 
soient rien pour ceux qui vivent à la fois dans l’indépendance de 
l’état de nature et soumis aux besoins de l’état social . . . par de 
nouvelles associations réparons le vice interne de l’association 
générale.’ 

Rousseau carries on a running fight with the jurists throughout 
the first one-and-a-half books of the Contrat social'*. For example, 
the jurists tended to the assumption that the Natural Law among 
men simply required statutory backing and enforcement to pro- 
duce the civil state. This assumption, I suggest, is the object 
of attack in the following passage: “Mais qu’est-ce donc enfin 
qu’une loi? tant qu’on se contentera de n’attacher à ce mot 
que des idées métaphysiques, on continuera de raisonner sans 
s'entendre; et quand on aura dit ce que c’est qu’une loi de la 
nature, on n’en saura pas mieux ce que c’est qu’une loi de l’état’ 
(CS, 11.vi). 

If a man is not, as the jurists would have it, naturally sociable, 
why has he formed societies? The /négalité has given us the 
answer: the growth of ‘Reason’; convenience; weakness; self- 
insufficience; need, due to his increasing dependence on others, to 
fulfil his desires as these desires increase beyond his own powers. 
It is reiterated in Emile: D'où vient la faiblesse de l’homme? 
De l'inégalité qui se trouve entre sa force et ses désirs” (111, 
p.182). ‘C’est la faiblesse de l’homme qui le rend sociable; . . . Tout 
attachement est un signe d’insuffisance: si chacun de nous n’avait 
nul besoin des autres, il ne songerait guère à s’unir à eux’ 
(Iv, p.259). The growth of societies and the increase in his 
desires are inseparable, each prompting the other to further 
progress. 


13 this passage occurs twice: CS first 14 up to, including, and especially, 
version, 1ii (OC iii.288); and in a m.vii. Notably with Grotius, in 1.ii-v. 
fragment (OC iii.479). The sense of 15 see Locke, sec.87: the function of 
‘contradiction within man’ is again the state as ‘umpire’ between men. 
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Occasionally, Rousseau will condemn outright the whole of 
man’s progress: ‘Emile prendra plus de goût pour les livres des 
anciens que pour les nôtres; par cela seul qu’étant les premiers, les 
anciens sont les plus près de la nature, et que leur génie est plus à 
eux... il n’y a point de vrai progrès de raison dans l’espèce 
humaine, parce que tout ce qu’on gagne d’un côté on le perd de 
l’autre” (Æ, 1v, pp.428-429). But, had Rousseau no more to offer 
than this rather smug and facile pessimism, his significance would 
be little either to his contemporaries or to this century. Paradoxes 
on the wisdom of an Academy of Science being less than that of 
a tribe of Indians (Æ, 111, p.239), belong to the meretricious prize- 
seeking style of the Discours sur les sciences et les arts. 

Rousseau’s value lies in attempting to find the cause of man’s 
wickedness in society, and to proceed from this to a solution. In 
individual terms, as we have seen, the cause is dependence upon 
others. But contemporaneously Rousseau discovered the basic 
tenet in his thought on social organisation. In the /néga/ité (as in 
Emile to some extent), he approaches society through men: ‘the 
relationships between men were such-and-such, therefore society 
takes such-and-such a form’. In the specifically political works, 
however, the approach is reversed: men are thus because the form 
of their society has made them thus. The discovery, the basic 
tenet, is social determinism. It is our social institutions which have 
made man wicked; by changing the institutions we may be able to 
rehabilitate social man. 

Social determinism is fundamental to all Rousseau’s political 
and social philosophy. It is the very theme of the Pologne; it is the 
concern of the famous ‘civil religion’ chapter of the Contrat social; 
it is — Rousseau tells us—the basis of the whole projected Znstitu- 
tions politiques", of which the Contrat social forms a part”. 

16 see Confessions, 1x, p.404. MM. Ga-  social-determinist theme (OCi.1467, 
gnebin and Raymond stress that this note 4). 


passage has ‘une importance particu- 17 Rousseau also applied this belief 
lière’, and adduce others with the same literally and seriously in his view of 
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The first definitive statement occurs in the preface that Rous- 
seau added to Narcisse, in 1753. He claims to be defending the 
thought of the Discours sur les sciences et les arts, though in fact 
a considerable development is evident. Dealing with others who 
denounced contemporary society—its splendour and squalor side 
by side, the lack of reward for true merit and the glorification of the 
‘fripon’—he affirms, ‘Ils ont aperçu le mal, et moi j’en découvre 
les causes, et je fais voir surtout une chose trés-consolante et 
trés-utile en montrant que tous les vices n’appartiennent tant a 
Phomme qu’à l’homme mal gouverné’ (OC, ii.969). 

In 1762 he tells de Malesherbes that precisely this—the fact of 
social determinism—constituted the blinding flash of enlighten- 
ment he received on the road to Vincennes: by his own account 
the most intense experience, and literally also the origin, of his 
philosophical life. ‘Oh Monsieur, si j’avais jamais pu écrire le 
quart de ce que j’ai vu et senti sous cet arbre, . . . avec quelle sim- 
plicité j’aurais démontré que l’homme est bon naturellement et 
que c’est par les institutions seules que les hommes deviennent 
méchants’ (Lettres à Malesherbes, 11; OC i.1135-1136). 

Even in his most ‘anti-social’ work, the Dialogues, he preserves 
his belief (one might almost say his faith). Rousseau points out 
that Jean-Jacques expressed in his works ‘un mépris mérité qui 
tombait bien plus sur la constitution des différents états que sur 
les sujets qui les remplissent, et qui, par cette constitution méme, 
sont nécessités à être ce qu’ils sont’ (11, pp.887-888). It is found in 
one of the direct authorial comments of La Nouvelle Héloïse: 
‘Les hommes, en général, ne sont point ceci ou cela, ils sont ce 
qu’on les fait être’ (vi.xi, footnote). 

We may also recall Rousseau’s projected work on individual 
determinism, La Morale sensitive or Le Matérialisme du sage, the 
contemporary Europe. In practice, the vices of Paris (in the unfinished 
every large European city necessarily novel Les Solitaires); Saint-Preux is 
breeds vicious inhabitants (Emile, v, debauched there (VH, 11, xxxvi); and 


p.492), and what could be called ‘big the putative “Ladi Bomston’ briefly 
city vice’ ensnares all Rousseau’s  beguiles Lord Edouard in Rome (WA, 


fictional heroes. Emile loses Sophie to v, xii). 
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basis of which he regarded as ‘au-dessus de toute dispute’#; and 
we may note that one of the chosen few whom Rousseau permitted 
to inhabit his ‘monde idéal” was the scientific materialist, Wolmar. 


iv. Vertu 


We have established that when society is allowed to develop 
‘naturally’, the product of chance and of external circumstance, it 
is badly ordered and intrinsically vicious. Returning to the indi- 
vidual, we may reasonably say that the two fundamental qualities 
of uncorrupted man are ‘amour de soi’ and ‘bonté’™. What will be 
the effect of such a man bringing these specific qualities into play 
in the badly-ordered society? We shall take ‘bonté’ first. 

Consider the man in society who avoids dependence, if this is 
possible, and applies his ‘bonté’ as natural ‘bienfaisance’. In the 
theory of the previous hundred years, it would have been taken 
for granted that such behaviour produced entirely good results. 
This assumption is rejected by Rousseau. “Tous les penchants de 
la nature, sans excepter la bienfaisance elle-méme, portés ou suivis 
dans la société sans prudence et sans choix, changent de nature et 
deviennent souvent aussi nuisibles qu’ils étaient utiles dans leur 
première direction’ (Réyv., VI, p.1052). 

The other natural quality, ‘amour de soi’ is in effect anti-social 
with regard to the badly-ordered society. Individual self-interest 
is opposed to public welfare: ‘Il est faux que, dans l’état d’indé- 
pendance, la raison nous porte à concourir au bien commun par la 
vue de notre propre intérêt. Loin que l'intérêt particulier s’allie 
au bien général, ils s’excluent l’un l’autre dans l’ordre naturel des 
choses; et les lois sociales sont un joug que chacun veut imposer 
aux autres, mais non pas s’en charger lui-même’ (CS First Version, 
Lii; OC iii.284). 

The significance of the above paragraphs is the indication that 
even the naturally-good man, unscathed by society, cannot 


18 see Confessions, IX, p.409. 19 Rousseau having in effect sub- 
stituted this last for ‘pitié’. 
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pursue his natural inclinations in society. The preceding part of 
the chapter has established that, as suggested by the first passage 
cited, he will be ‘déchiré’: conflict, contradiction, will arise be- 
tween his social duties and his natural desires. Natural ‘bonté’ is 
not sufficient: moral conflict requires a different quality in man, 
and the quality is ‘vertu’. ‘Mon enfant, il n’y a point de bonheur 
sans courage, ni de vertu sans combat. Le mot vertu vient de 
force; la force est la base de toute vertu. La vertu n’appartient qu’à 
un étre faible par sa nature, et fort par sa volonté; c’est en cela seul 
que consiste le mérite de l’homme juste: et quoique nous appelions 
Dieu bon, nous ne l’appelons pas vertueux, parce qu’il n’a pas 
besoin d’efforts pour bien faire’ (Æ, v, p.567). Rousseau makes 
admirably clear the difference. ‘Bonté’ is a natural tendency, 
requiring no great effort, the province of the ‘être faible par sa 
nature’. It is part of his constitution, and the man depicted in the 
Inégalité is almost as incapable as God of doing evil deliberately, 
since on his own level he is almost as self-sufficient, as indepen- 
dent, as God. ‘Bonté isa state. ‘Vertu’, on the other hand, requires 
continually new efforts of will, exertion, self-control. In Sartrian 
terminology we could say that ‘bonté’, Goodness, is comparable 
with the ‘en-soi’: it simply zs, and man simply zs thus. Virtue is a 
‘pour-soi’ quality, defining itself only by ‘tentatives’, constantly 
seeking the coincidence-with-self that is Goodness and never 
achieving it”. 

The good individual in the bad society may be required to 
struggle against his own natural instincts: ‘La vertu parmi nous 
oblige souvent à combattre et vaincre la nature’ (Dial, 1, p.670). 
In fact, Virtue in Rousseau could be defined simply as ‘moral 
struggle’. To be ‘vertueux’, an individual who has Rousseau’s 
sympathies need not triumph in his moral struggle. There is a 


20 Rousseau anticipates by over a pleinement, sans mélange et sans 
century the existentialist preoccupa- obstacle’ (Réveries, X, pp.1098-1099). 
tion with essences, with ‘being God’, See for example, Emile, v, p.604; or 
in the search for self-coincidence,  Réveries, v, pp.1046-1047. 
realising that only God can be ‘moi, 
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degree of ambivalence here, in that for a man to whom Jean- 
Jacques is ‘neutral’ or indifferent—the average member of the 
badly-ordered society, for example—only his acts are taken into 
account in measuring his virtue or lack of virtue; whereas ina man 
(or woman!) to whom Jean-Jacques is sympathetic, with whom 
he is involved in a ‘personal’ relationship, it is as I have suggested 
sufficient that he or she love virtue or aspire towards it, regardless 
of actual behaviour. To take two brief examples: Rousseau even 
permits Saint-Preux to describe himself as virtuous in the same 
letter that recounts what can only be called his attempted seduc- 
tion of the wife of his benefactor (WA, 1v, xvii); again, how else 
can we explain his willingness to talk about the ‘vertu’ of madame 
de Warens (Conf, VIII, p.391)?” 

‘La vertu n’appartient qu’a un étre faible par sa nature, et fort 
par sa volonté’, Rousseau has told us. If the tension between 
natural inclination and social duty is permanent—that is, if the 
exertion of virtue is required constantly—in such an individual, 
can that individual survive in social life? Our test-case, our 
archetype, must be the Sublime Julie”. 

In her youth, she has suffered severely from the conflict be- 
tween natural instinct (love for Saint-Preux) and social duty 
(devotion and respect to her parents and then to Wolmar). She 
weathers these storms and, with the strength of the marriage-knot 
to aid her, claims that she has found peace with Wolmar (WA, 
111.xviii). Saint-Preux observes, six years after her marriage, that 
her face reflects ‘la sécurité de la vertu’ (1v.v). It would appear 
after all that virtue can be a state, can be calm, need not be con- 
tinual struggle. 

But the rest of the novel proves just the opposite. Not only does 
she grow tired of ‘le rang d’épouse et de mère’ (1v.i) in the social 


21 the somewhat indiscriminate sex- 2 she is ‘faible, mais d’une si tou- 
life of ‘Maman’, for example, would chante faiblesse que la vertu semblait y 
have been roundly condemned by gagner (Confessions, 1X, p.430). 
Jean-Jacques, had he no more than 
heard of her (or had she lived in Paris). 
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order with Wolmar: ‘Mon âme avide cherche ailleurs de quoi se 
remplir” (vi.viii), but, as she confesses in her final letter (v1.xii) 
she still loves Saint-Preux, despite all her exertions towards social 
virtue and away from her natural inclination. They will be happy 
not on Earth but in Heaven: ‘La vertu qui nous sépara sur la terre 
nous unira dans le séjour éternel” (vi.xii). 

If we accept, then, that Julie is a valid example of the naturally- 
good individual in the bad society, our definition of ‘vertu’ 
becomes clear. Its two main characteristics are the consciousness 
of moral conflict in the subject and the tendency to require of him 
a denial of natural penchants in favour of social duties. 

Are we to consider virtue exerted by the individual as a ‘solu- 
tion’ offered by Rousseau to the problem of individual morality 
in the bad society? I think not, for a number of reasons. Firstly, 
because he uses the term as analytical, not prescriptive; as a means 
of describing a certain potential in human behaviour, rather than 
urging a certain approach to moral problems. 

Secondly, because it is by no means a reliable solution, even for 
the individual. Strength is required to combat a natural penchant: 
a deliberate and constant effort of will. But Julie says of herself, 
‘Je suis faible et non dénaturée’ (111.xv). And the perceptive 
Wolmar notes a similar quality in Saint-Preux: ‘Il est ardent, mais 
faible et facile à subjuguer’ (1v.xiv). Man is naturally ‘faible’. 
Virtue requires strength, and is thus in a sense unnatural. 

This brings us to an important pointin the relationship between 
Goodness and Virtue, prefigured in the /négalité. Rousseau sug- 
gested there (1, p.156) that Virtue was more sublime, but Good- 
ness was more practical. This view is repeated most clearly in the 
Dialogues. On the instinct of natural Goodness, Rousseau 
remarks, ‘Il n’a pas le mérite de la vertu, sans doute, mais il n’en 
a pas non plus l’instabilité’ (11, p.854). Or again, ten pages later, 
‘L’instinct de la nature est moins pur peut-être, mais certainement 
plus stir que la loi de la vertu’ (11, p.864). 

Understanding now the partially aesthetic rather than prac- 
tical appeal of individual virtue to Rousseau, we are in a better 
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position to appreciate and even accept his tendency to equate the 
quality itself with ‘mere’ love of virtue. Because acts of virtue are 
difficult, and the state of virtue is perhaps unattainable, an effort of 
will in the right direction seems in itself almost sufficient to be 
labelled ‘virtue’, particularly as the basic fault may lie with the 
bad society and its illegitimate demands rather than with the 
innocent individual. 

The final reason is that—as I shall show in the following chapter 
—it is not the individual solution offered in Emule. 


v. Homme and citoyen 


We have seen in chapter 1 that man is naturally good; that is, 
good as long as he is permitted to be a unity, to be self-sufficient 
in the sense that he does not depend upon others. The first part of 
chapter 11 has established that society is not natural to man, or 
alternatively that when a society is simply allowed to develop 
‘naturally’ it makes men wicked, increasing their desires above 
their powers so that they become dependent, dividing them be- 
tween natural penchants—including ‘amour de soi’—and social 
duties, which include a concern for the general good. Private 
benefit may be public evil. We have seen that man will be un- 
happy when divided thus in his alliances, and that even the 
naturally-good man apparently unscathed by society may well be 
unable to exert sufficient strength or virtue to survive. 

Rousseau is to offer us two ways of avoiding this internal strife 
in man. The first is to recreate the ‘homme naturel’ and adapt him 
only minimally to the bad society around him. The second is to 
change man entirely. In each case the fundamental purpose is to 
make man once more a unity, not a divided being. The ‘homme 
naturel’ will be physically and mentally as self-sufficient as 
possible and as indifferent to external circumstances as possible. 


23 henceforth referred to as ‘Natural  Zté). ‘Natural Man’ will be used as an 
Man’; (differentiated from the man exact philosophical term. 
depicted in the first half of the Jnéga- 
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He will be ‘bienfaisant’ to other men as individuals, but he will 
refuse to concern himself with any abstract attempt to improve 
society or the lot of man, realising that such attempts will more 
often bring harm than good. His only specific social belief will be 
in the importance of preserving and respecting the traditions and 
laws of his country. 

To the man who is changed entirely we shall apply Rousseau’s 
term ‘citoyen’™. He, like the Natural Man, must be a unity, not a 
divided being. Again, he must as far as possible be free of depend- 
ence on others: the essential condition for goodness. But he will 
be entirely dependent on the State in which he lives, the State 
which is constituted so as to change him from the inward-looking 
‘Natural Man’ to the outward-looking ‘Citizen’, the State from 
which he derives his meaning and to which he dedicates himself 
in return for the guarantee of freedom from personal dependence. 
In fact, the very concept of ‘Citizen’ is meaningless without that 
of legitimate State or Fatherland”. | 

To place these two terms more clearly in context, it may be said 
that the time of the man depicted in the /négalité, Phomme dans 
l’état de nature’, has passed. This may be regrettable, but it is so, 
and we must try to move on instead of looking back: “La nature 
humaine ne se rétrograde pas, et jamais on ne remonte vers le 
temps d’innocence et d’égalité quand une fois on s’en est éloigné” 
(Dial, 111, p.935)**. What we can do is apply what we have learnt 
about man’s essential qualities and situation: apply our knowledge 
to man as he is now and always will be, the ‘homme sociable’. 
Within this genus, potentially or actually bad, we may create 
two ‘good’ species which are different but parallel in that they 
both try to restore, as far as is possible within society, the 


24 henceforth referred to as “Citizen’, 26 the use of the word ‘égalité’ here 
again in an exact philosophical sense. indicates great pessimism, but the 
25 (Où il n’y a plus de patrie, il ne statement could be described as 
peut plus y avoir de citoyens. Ces deux realistic. 
mots “patrie” et “citoyen” doivent 
être effacés des langues modernes’ 
(Emile, 1, p.10). 
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constitution and relationships of the state-of-nature man. These 
two species are the ‘homme naturel’ and the ‘citoyen’™. 


vi. Homme naturel et citoyen dénaturé 


The statements I make above on Rousseau’s concept of the 
Natural Man” obviously contain at least a modicum of truth, but 
claims about a total change being required to create the Citizen 
or about his total dependence upon the State may seem excessive 
on my part”. It is this necessity for the total change that must be 
proved. 

Discussion so far has only explained in a negative and practical 
way why the ‘natural’, the typical, the developed-by-chance, the 
badly-based society is not satisfactory. Now we shall consider in 
more philosophical terms why the change must be and what the 
change must be; why the Citizen must have certain qualities which 
are not merely different but actually opposite to those a man 
possesses naturally. 

The word ‘dénaturé’ has two senses in Rousseau. The first is 
pejorative: Julie is ‘faible et non dénaturée’, as we have noted; 
Rousseau asserts of himself, excusing the placing of his putative 
progeny in the Enfants-Trouvés, ‘jamais un seul instant de sa vie 
Jean-Jacques n’a pu étre un homme sans sentiment, sans entrailles, 
un père dénaturé’ (Conf., VIII, p.357). However, there is another 
more neutral, philosophical, and useful sense, which occurs 
notably at the beginning of book 1 of Emile. It is part of the most 
clear single discussion in all Rousseau of the differentiation be- 
tween the Natural Man and the Citizen, the essentials of which 
are reproduced here. 

‘Forcé de combattre la nature ou les institutions sociales, il faut 
opter entre faire un homme ou un citoyen: car on ne peut faire a 


27 where Rousseau uses the first term *9 particularly if they are reduced to 
in contrast with the second, he usually the claim that the education of Emile 
reduces it to simply ‘homme’: e.g. is not concerned with any potential he 
Emile, 1, p.9; or Ec.pol., p.246. may have as member of a good 

28 to be developed in ch.111, below. society. See chapter m1. 
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la fois l’un et l’autre. . . . L'homme naturel est tout pour lui; il est 
Punité numérique, l’entier absolu, qui n’a de rapport qu’à lui- 
même ou à son semblable. L'homme civil n’est qu’une unité 
fractionnaire qui tient au dénominateur, dont la valeur est dans 
son rapport avec l’entier, qui est le corps social. Les bonnes 
institutions sociales sont celles qui savent le mieux dénaturer 
l’homme, lui ôter son existence absolue pour lui en donner une 
relative, et transporter le moz dans l’unité commune; en sorte que 
chaque particulier ne se croie plus un, mais partie de l’unité, et ne 
soit plus sensible que dans le tout. Un citoyen de Rome n’était 
ni Caius ni Lucius; c'était un Romain; même il aimait la patrie 
exclusivement à lui. . . . Celui qui, dans l’ordre civil, veut conser- 
ver la primauté des sentiments de la nature ne sait ce qu’il veut. 
Toujours en contradiction avec lui-même, toujours flottant entre 
ses penchants et ses devoirs, il ne sera jamais ni homme ni 
citoyen; il ne sera bon ni pour lui ni pour les autres. Ce sera un de 
ces hommes de nos jours, un Français, un Anglais, un bourgeois; 
ce ne sera rien. .. . De ces objets nécessairement opposés viennent 
deux formes d'institutions contraires: l’une publique et commune, 
l’autre particulière et domestique’ (Æ, 1, pp.9-10). 

Public education is of course vital for the citizen of the legi- 
timate state. The full significance of the word ‘citoyen’ is often 
not appreciated by commentators and critics on Rousseau. Apart 
from the Emile passage quoted above", we find a similar statement 
on the impossibility of separation of the notions of Citizen and 
State in the Contrat social: ‘Le vrai sens de ce mot cité s’est presque 
entièrement effacé chez les modernes: la plupart prennent une ville 
pour une cité, et un bourgeois pour un citoyen. Ils ne savent pas 
que les maisons font la ville, mais que les citoyens font la cité’ 
(1.vi). That is, the mere fulfilling of one’s social obligations does 
not make one a Citizen in Rousseau’s philosophical sense of the 
word. Only the good members of the good or legitimate state 


30 see, for example, Pologne, tv, 31 see note 25. 
‘Education’: ‘C’est ici l’article impor- 
tant’ (p.966). 
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may be dignified by this title: the good member of the Contrat 
social state, and, as far as Rousseau can encompass it, the good 
member of the projected Polish or Corsican social order”. In 
fact, it would appear that when he writes of the Republic, or the 
Sovereign, or even the People of a state, he is referring only to a 
privileged section of its population. In the same footnote cited 
above (Contrat social, 1.vi) he remarks that, ‘M. d’Alembert .. . a 
bien distingué, dans son article “Genève”, les quatre ordres 
d'hommes qui sont dans notre ville, et dont deux seulement com- 
posent la république. Nul autre auteur français, que je sache, n’a 
compris le vrai sens du mot “citoyen”. It is clear that the word 
‘citoyen’ has a most exact sense in Rousseau’s political philo- 
sophy. 
vii. The social will of the Citizen 


Having shown that the opposition between the Natural Man 
and the Citizen is such that the good Citizen must actually be 
‘dénaturé’, and that ‘Citizen’ is by no means equivalent to ‘mem- 
ber of the state’ or even ‘good member of the state’ (or perhaps 
even ‘member of the good state’!), we may proceed to consider 
specifically in what ways the Citizen must become ‘dénaturé’. 

As before, we shall take first the two basic qualities of the 
natural man: ‘amour de soi’ and ‘pitié. We have noted earlier that 
Rousseau has tacitly substituted ‘bonté’ for ‘pitié. Similarly we 
find that he tends to use the term ‘volonté —or, strictly, ‘volonté 
particuliére’—in place of ‘amour de soi’ when he is writing from 
a social rather than an individual viewpoint®. ‘Volonté’, ‘will’, is 
the term we shall use, in dealing with the natural will of a man 
compared with the will required of the Citizen. 


32 in the Corse, for example, only the 
most worthy are to be ranked as 
‘citoyens’ and receive the privileges 
thereof. Members of the second rank— 
‘patriotes —may become ‘citoyens’ 
subject to marriage and land qualifica- 
tions; and a third rank, ‘aspirants’, is 
also suggested (p.919). 
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33 thus in Emile it is ‘amour de soi’: a 
natural quality in each man taken by 
himself. In the Contrat social we are 
concerned with ‘volonté’: each man’s 
natural wish for his own well-being is 
of importance here only as regards 
other people. 


METAPHYSIC OF NATURE IN ROUSSEAU 


In both the authoritative texts—the Contrat social and Emile— 
Rousseau states definitely and at some length that the natural will 
and the will required by the good society are not merely different 
but in fact directly opposed. Dealing with the individual member, 
the executive (‘gouvernement’) and the legislature (‘souverain’, 
or ‘volonté générale’ as its will) he declares: 

‘Dans une législation parfaite, la volonté particulière ou indi- 
viduelle doit être nulle; la volonté du corps propre au gouverne- 
ment très subordonnée; et par conséquent la volonté générale ou 
souveraine toujours dominante et la règle unique de toutes les 
autres. 

Selon l’ordre naturel, au contraire, ces différentes volontés 
deviennent plus actives à mesure qu’elles se concentrent. Ainsi 
la volonté générale est toujours la plus faible, la volonté de corps 
a le second rang, et la volonté particulière le premier de tous. . ., 
gradation directement opposée à celle qu’exige l’ordre social’ 
(CS urtu): 

Rousseau reproduces the same passage, almost word for word, 
in the political science section of Emile. 

The conversion of the natural will to the civil will is the pro- 
vince of the Legislator. It is of course an extremely difficult task, 
perhaps an impossible task, as Rousseau fully realises. In the 
chapter “Du Législateur’ of the Contrat social, he seems to be 
thinking of the movement from the state of nature to the good 
social State, rather than of any formation of a specific State within 
bad societies around it, but the point on the opposition of the 
natural and the social will is the same. 

‘Celui qui ose entreprendre d’instituer un peuple doit se sentir 
en état de changer pour ainsi dire la nature humaine, de trans- 
former chaque individu, qui par lui-rnéme est un étre tout parfait 
et solitaire, en partie d’un plus grand tout dont cet individu reçoive 
en quelque sorte sa vie et son étre; de substituer une existence 
partielle et morale a l’existence physique et indépendante que 


34 Emile, v, p.593. In the latter, he opposition, but the last line quoted 
is a little more cautious about this still stands. 
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nous avons tous reçue de la nature. Il faut, en un mot, qu’il ôte à 
l’homme ses forces propres pour lui en donner qui lui soient 
étrangères, et dont il ne puisse faire usage sans le secours d’autrui. 
Plus ces forces naturelles sont mortes et anéanties, plus les 
acquises sont grandes et durables, plus aussi l'institution est solide 
et parfaite: en sorte que si chaque citoyen n’est rien, ne peut rien 
que par tous les autres, et que la force acquise par le tout soit égale 
ou supérieure a la somme des forces naturelles de tous les indivi- 
dus, on peut dire que la législation est au plus haut point de per- 
fection qu’elle puisse atteindre’ (CS, 11.vii). 

It would appear from these passages that my insistence upon 
total change is fully justified with regard to will. 

An interesting aspect of the problem of changing the will from 
particular to general is that of converting naturally-lazy manintoan 
industrious Citizen. We may well contrast ‘Tous les hommes sont 
naturellement paresseux’ (Dial., 11, p.846)*° with ‘Le repos et la 
liberté me paraissentincompatibles, il faut opter’ (Pologne,1,p.955)- 
Or ‘Hors de la société, l’homme isolé, ne devant rien à personne, 
a droit de vivre comme il lui plait’ (Z, 11, p.226), with ‘Tout 
citoyen inutile peut étre regardé comme un homme pernicieux’ 
(Discours sur les sciences et les arts; OC iii.18). 

The problem is raised briefly in the Contrat social but receives 
more full discussion in Projet de constitution pour la Corse. Recog- 
nising the opposition between the natural and the social, ‘Les 
hommes sont naturellement paresseux; mais l’ardeur du travail 
est le premier fruit d’une société bien réglée’ (p.941), he discusses 
the relative merits of the stick and the carrot with regard to the 
production of an enthusiasm for work: ‘La crainte et l’espoir sont 
les deux instruments avec lesquels on gouverne les hommes’ 
(p.937). He decides in favour of the carrot, which is to be 


35 ‘Naturellement’ in the philoso- 3 ‘Un peu d’agitation donne du 
phical sense: the theme of ‘oisiveté’, ressort aux âmes, et ce qui fait vrai- 
which is related to moral ‘faiblesse’, ment prospérer l’espéce est moins la 
we noted first in the Jnégalité. paix que la liberté”: Contrat social, 111.ix, 

footnote. 
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‘puissance civile” (p.939), the honoring of the good member of 
society by giving him responsibility and legitimate authority”. 

The section of the Corse cited above again shows Rousseau’s 
profound awareness of the importance of social determinism in 
ordering and preserving the good society. In order to encompass 
this he is even prepared to sacrifice formally one of his firmest 
beliefs: that in the evil effects of ‘opinion’. As we have noted, 
Rousseau states definitively, ‘Ce qui rend l’homme essentielle- 
ment bon est d’avoir peu de besoins et de peu se comparer aux 
autres; ce qui le rend essentiellement méchant est d’avoir beau- 
coup de besoins, et de tenir beaucoup à l’opinion’ (E, tv, 249). 
The greater a man’s needs, the more he is physically dependent 
on others. Respect for opinion is also pernicious, because it leads 
man outside himself, to mental dependence. In the bad society, 
opinion is the curse of the naturally-good man, the bar across the 
path back to virtue for the fallen woman. Julie generously bewails 
the sufferings of Laure—the ex-prostitute with whom the wicked 
Marquise is tempting Bomston in Rome—conceding that she, 
Julie, has also tried to make her way out of the faults of youth and 
back to virtue, but ‘O lopinion! l’opinion! qu’on a de peine a 
secouer son joug! (WA, v.xiii)*. 

However, we find in the ‘Education’ chapter of the Pologne 
that for the children in the good society it is necessary ‘de les 
accoutumer de bonne heure . . . à vivre sous les yeux de leurs 
concitoyens, et à désirer l’approbation publique. . . . On ne doit 
point permettre qu’ils jouent séparément à leur fantaisie, mais 
tous ensemble et en public, de manière qu’il y ait toujours un but 
commun auquel tous aspirent, et qui excite la concurrence et 
l’émulation’ (1v, p.968)*?. 

38 in point of fact, the little world of 


Wolmar’s farm seems totally insulated 
from external influences. 


37 by contrast with illegitimate 
authority, carefully distinguished: ‘la 
puissance civile s’exerce en deux 


manières: l’une légitime, par l’autorité; 
Pautre abusive, par les richesses’ 
(p.939). 


3 see also Contrat social, 11.xii, in 
which Rousseau emphasises the im- 
portance of public opinion in making 
the Citizen obey the Law. 
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As I implied by using the word ‘formally’, the sacrifice is 
explained by the fact that opinion is now a force towards good- 
ness, whereas in the typical or badly-organised society it is often 
an obstacle to goodness. It must be recognised that here is an- 
other radical change to be brought about: one which is necessary 
to preserve the constant impetus that the Citizen must be given 
to work for the public good instead of his own private good. 

viii. ‘Vertw’ in the Citizen 

How is man’s other basic natural quality, ‘bonté’, to be directed 
in the Citizen? To my knowledge, Rousseau makes no specific 
statement on this question. All we can do is note that the word 
‘bonté’ is not used with regard to the Citizen; though this fact 
should not be surprising if the Citizen is to be “dénaturé’ as I have 
suggested. The quality of the Citizen is ‘vertu’. 

But it is a quite different type of virtue from that discussed 
previously. For the Citizen in the good State, virtue consists of 
being in harmony with the General Will: no more, no less. (Of 
course, the General Will in this sense is a fairly comprehensive 
notion, covering all aspects of conduct by the Citizen, ‘willing’ 
his conduct to be in conformity with the established order and 
towards the stability of the State.) In the Economie politique, for 
example: ‘La vertu n’est que cette conformité de la volonté parti- 
culiére a la générale’ (p.252). “Voulons-nous que les peuples 
soient vertueux? commençons donc par leur faire aimer la patrie” 
(p.255). The same sense occurs in the Pologne: ‘la vertu de ses 
citoyens, leur zèle patriotique” (111, p.960) is what has preserved 
the liberty of Poland. Their deeds should be publicly commemo- 
rated, ‘ces vertueux citoyens qui ont eu l’honneur de souffrir pour 
la patrie dans les fers de l’ennemi’ (111, p.961). But how are we to 
reconcile Rousseau’s own emphasis on virtue as force or struggle 
with virtue as harmony? The answer is that, as already implied, 
virtue for the Citizen requires a struggle against the natural. 
Elements of ‘struggle’ still remain, though it is a struggle towards 
harmony. 
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In that case, is the problem of making the Citizen virtuous no 
nearer solution than that of keeping the Natural Man good by 
exertion of virtue? Again, Rousseau’s failure—if this is the right 
word—to systematise his philosophy leaves this question un- 
answered. But the answer is both fairly clear and of significance 
with regard to his realistic and deterministic approach. The great 
difference is that for the good man in the bad society every 
influence tells against his attempts to exert virtue or remain good. 
As we have seen, he may be forced into dependence on others, his 
desires will be artificially increased, ‘être’ will become ‘paraître’ 
and he will tend to live by the opinions of others, big cities and 
complex social relations will corrupt and debase him. For the man 
in the good society, on the other hand, Rousseau will contrive 
that every possible influence tells in favour of his attempts to be 
virtuous. For example, in the Corse, létat ne doit accorder des 
distinctions [entre les citoyens] qu’au mérite, aux vertus, aux 
services rendus à la patrie’ (p.910). 

Having explained the sense in which ‘struggle’ is now com- 
patible with ‘harmony’ —struggle towards harmony—we are en- 
abled to make a significant generalisation. Just as Goodness is in 
harmony with the natural order, so Virtue for the Citizen con- 
sists of being in harmony with the civil order that has replaced it. 
As for the earlier sense of virtue—that degree of self-control 
exerted by the man in the bad society who had retained his 
natural goodness—we noted that it was undirected; that is, in this 
case virtue may consist in clinging to natural values despite social 
pressure, or in respecting social values despite natural inclination 
to the contrary: in exerting it, man is ‘déchiré’, and thus it can 
never be a satisfactory solution. 


40 an example of the first instance: after her marriage, controlling her love 
Julie, before her marriage, refusing to for Saint-Preux, respecting her marital 
obey her parents, clinging to Saint- ties with Wolmar. 

Preux. Of the second instance: Julie, 
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ix. Needs and desires 


The reduction of man’s desires, inflamed beyond his true needs 
by the bad society, is an important part of his regeneration. 
Excessive luxury will not be permitted in the good State”. 

The main text for the ‘spirit’ of Rousseau’s good State—in this 
case a rather idealised Geneva—is the Lettre a d’ Alembert. This 
spirit may be summed up in one phrase: ‘l’austérité républicaine” 
(p.20). He commends the ‘cercle’ for the following qualities: 
‘Elle est publique, permise, et l’ordre et la règle y règnent” (p.145). 
In general he approves. ‘Cette antique rudesse, conservatrice de la 
bonne constitution ainsi que des bonnes mœurs’ (p.151). His 
ideal may be described then as a mixture of high austerity and 
‘rude’ simplicity. The effect of such a spirit in the good State is 
to keep to a minimum the tastes of its members for luxury and 
laziness. In this way, the State will reap the benefit of all the energy 
and enthusiasm that in a bad society is devoted to private gain. 
Thus, as Rousseau puts it in the Pologne, we must abolish from 
the minds of the Citizens, ‘tout ce qui les distrait, les isole, leur 
fait oublier leur patrie et leur devoir’ (111, p.962). 

He does not suggest for a moment that any attempt should be 
made to minimise a// desires in the Citizen. As he states speci- 
fically in the Economie politique: ‘un homme qui n’aurait point de 
passions serait certainement un fort mauvais citoyen” (p.259). 
That is, such an attempt would be not only unsuccessful but also 
most inadvisable. After all, “Tous les établissements humains 
sont fondés sur les passions humaines et se conservent par elles; 
ce qui combat et détruit les passions n’est donc pas propre à forti- 
fier ces établissements’ (Lettres de la montagne, 1; OC iii.704)". 


41 ‘le luxe’ must be removed from 
the Citizen’s heart as well as from his 
grasp: see for example Pologne, 111, 
PP-965-966. 

424 similar view expressed in the 
Corse, pp.937-938. 

43 and even impious, according to 
Emile, tv, pp.246-247. 
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rejection of ‘true’ Christianity as a 
State religion. On Christians as 
warriors, for example: ‘ils font leur 
devoir, mais sans passion pour la vic- 
toire” (Contrat social, 1v.viii). 
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It is unrealistic to try to stifle man’s desires: they must instead 
be redirected. The desire for the particular good must become the 
desire for the general good. If the redirection is skilfully carried 
out, we may actually succeed in converting a tendency in our 
Citizen potentially dangerous for society into a means of in- 
creasing the strength of the social bond. ‘Si, par exemple, on les 
exerce assez tôt à ne jamais regarder leur individu que par ses 
relations avec le Corps de l'Etat, et à n’apercevoir, pour ainsi dire, 
leur propre existence que comme une partie de la sienne, ils pour- 
ront parvenir enfin à s'identifier en quelque sorte avec ce plus 
grand tout . . . et à transformer ainsi en une vertu sublime cette 
disposition dangereuse d’où naissent tous nos vices’ (Æc.pol., 
pp-259-260). 

The legitimate personal needs ofthe Citizen, on the other hand, 
will certainly be fulfilled. Though guarding constantly against 
any development of ‘le luxe’, we shall make the well-being of the 
individual our primary concern, once we have persuaded him 
that his own well-being is and should be inseparable from that of 
the State. ‘La loi fondamentale de votre institution doit étre 
légalité’ (Corse, pp.909-910). But ‘equality’ may mean only 
‘levelling down’, unless further qualified. Rousseau promises, 
‘La nation ne sera point illustre, mais elle sera heureuse’ (p.947). 
He is only too aware of the dangers of ‘the public good’ being 
simply used as a pretext for tyranny“, and is in fact prepared to 
sacrifice efficiency for happiness. In his fine phrase, ‘Il vaut mieux 
mal employer les champs que les hommes’ (p.925). 

We are enabled to understand Rousseau’s Citizen-and-State 
theory if we remember two things: firstly, that his concern is with 
human happiness; secondly, that even his social philosophy was 
almost entirely a priori. Thus happiness is inseparable from good- 
ness, goodness is inseparable from independence of other men’s 


45 this point is discussed in part 1, 46 see Economie politique, pp.25 2-25 4. 
chapter 2, of O. Krafft, La Politique de 


J.-J. Rousseau: aspects méconnus (Paris, 


1958). 
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wills, man cannot be happy if he is split between natural concern 
with himself and social concern with others, and so on. He works 
consistently from a definite group of interdependent principles 
(which I have called ‘the metaphysic of nature”). He will rarely 
compromise. His principles lead him to the certainty that man 
will only be both good and happy ifhe is recreated as the ‘homme 
naturel’ or as the ‘citoyen (dénaturé)’. 

Once this is appreciated, we see how sterile are all the innumer- 
able arguments on ‘Rousseau-totalitarian-or-liberal?’ Not that 
I am suggesting they are valueless by any means: they may help 
us to an understanding of certain problems of political theory he 
may raise or of his influence in political practice. But they fail 
entirely if they propose to tell us by this approach anything 
about the basic problems with which Rousseau himself was 
concerned”, about the purpose of the Contrat social, about the 
fact that the Citizen and his State had to be as he outlined them in 
order to preserve each from a degeneration that was otherwise 
inevitable. 


47 for example, in his book, Rousseau: extreme patriotism (p.87). This is the 
totalitarian or liberal (New York 1956), attitude of a twentieth century liberal 
J. W. Chapman suggests that personal thinker, an attitude that Rousseau 
moral dignity is incompatible with would certainly not share. 
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Chapter IIT 


Emile 


Emile is Rousseau’s most important book. In his own words, 
‘son plus grand et meilleur ouvrage’ (Dial., 1, p.687). It redefines 
and develops all the basic elements in his philosophy: ‘L’auteur, 
remontant de principe en principes, n’avait atteint les premiers 
que dans ses derniers écrits. Il fallait donc . . . commencer par 
ceux-ci, et c’est ce que je fis en m’attachant d’abord à P Emile 
(Dial., 111, p.933). Like the /négalité it shows that man is naturally 
good, he is good when uncorrupted by society: ‘L’ Emile... n’est 
qu’un traité de la bonté originelle de l’homme’ (111, p.934). In- 
deed, it is inseparable from the /négalité and the previous Discours 
sur les sciences et les arts: ‘les trois principaux de mes écrits, savoir 
ce premier discours, celui sur l’inégalité, et le traité de l’éducation, 
lesquels trois ouvrages sont inséparables et forment ensemble un 
même tout’ (Lettres à Malesherbes, 11; OC i.1136). 

The difference between the man depicted in the Jnégalité and 
Emile is that the first was little more than a creature of instinct, 
‘homme dans l’état de nature’, whereas ‘l’homme naturel’ is one 
species of the genus ‘homme sociable’, man who has—in our 
terms—‘evolved’ into an intellectual being with free-will and 
what is known as a ‘moral’ sense. I have said previously that Emile 
will be ‘minimally’ adapted to society. By this I mean that he will 
probably be capable of following the external forms and observ- 
ances of the society in which he lives, but that he will remain 
essentially apart from other members of society in that he has been 
brought up with an entirely different set of values, and conse- 
quently a different approach to life. Other men will tend to dissi- 
mulate, to go to excesses, to fight for their personal well-being at 
the expense of others. Emile will see the worthlessness and point- 
lessness of all these efforts towards self-gain and will be content 
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with his lot, whatever it may be. He will stand aside from the 
ugliness and strife that characterise society. Emile’s training, with 
regard to society, is discussed in this chapter. 

The main difficulty in stating the exact relationship between 
Emile and society lies in the fact that Rousseau himself is not 
entirely certain on the matter. Through almost the entire work— 
the first 570 pages—he appears to be condemning all society, with 
no exception or differentiation. For example: ‘L’homme civil 
naît, vit et meurt dans l’esclavage: à sa naissance on le coud dans 
un maillot; à sa mort on le cloue dans une bière; tant qu’il garde la 
figure humaine, il est enchainé par nos institutions’ (1, p.13). 
Neither here nor elsewhere is it sufficiently clear whether he is 
condemning society wholesale, in the /négalité manner, or whe- 
ther he is making the comparatively more moderate judgment 
that no European society of the mid-eighteenth century measures 
up to his standards of legitimacy or goodness. Often it appears 
that the former is the case. Emile is written in an entirely different 
spirit to that motivating, for example, the Pologne. The absolute 
terms, the sweeping philosophical generalisations, that charac- 
terise Emile, are justified within the context of Rousseau’s own 
philosophy. All society does and must bring about to some extent 
the ‘evils’ listed in the Znégalité, notably dependence. No society 
can reach the pristine perfection of the state of nature. The ideal 
social contract must remain a theory, and the Pologne can only be 
an approximation thereto, further adulterated in application. 

Yet to condemn all society would be an absurdity. Society is 
inseparable from the intellectual and spiritual qualities that have 
developed in man and which must be accommodated. Perhaps the 
explanation is that Rousseau’s particular condemnation is re- 
served for the educational aspect of existing societies, the way 
they corrupt their young people and lead them away from the 
natural: he is saying in effect that any young person brought up 
in the bosom of society will constantly undergo corrupting 
influences, that the only education possible must be private and 
free from all such influences. Education by a good society is 
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unobtainable; education by existing bad societies is unacceptable: 
‘Reste enfin l'éducation domestique ou celle de la nature’ (1, p.11). 

If we take his attacks on society in this sense we can better 
understand the situation Rousseau has created for himself and 
his pupil. No child could be raised thus apart from the rest of man- 
kind, we may say, and Rousseau agrees. He is showing us that 
the child must be isolated from the corrupting influences of 
society: it would be literally impossible to achieve this entirely, 
but isolation is still the ideal at which to aim. ‘Je montre le but 
qu’il faut qu’on se propose: je ne dis pas qu’on y puisse arriver; 
mais je dis que celui qui en approchera davantage aura le mieux 
réussi” (11, p.84). I am deliberately leaving aside Rousseau at his 
polemically silliest, emphasising that if we take ‘society’ to mean 
‘the bad and corrupting values that a child learns in society’ his 
attacks are understandable, valid, and enlightening as to the sense 
in which we are to take his whole ‘éducation de la nature’. 

Concomitantly, it is important to recognise the perhaps regret- 
table fact that Rousseau tends to talk of Emile and of ‘l’homme de 
la nature’, and even of ‘le sauvage’, in the same terms. Regrettable 
because it blurs the difference between man in the state of nature, 
depicted in the /négalité, and the genus ‘homme sociable’ or 
‘homme cérébral’ under which Emile falls. Important because it 
emphasises the inseparability of Emile and his predecessor in 
Rousseau’s own mind. 

If we consider the two basic qualities in man, first stated in the 
Inégalité, we shall find that Rousseau has now placed ‘amour de 
soi’ antecedent to ‘pitié’. ‘La source de nos passions, l’origine et le 
principe de toutes les autres, la seule qui naît avec l’homme et ne 
le quitte jamais tant qu’il vit, est Pamour de soi; passion primitive, 
innée, antérieure à toute autre, et dont toutes les autres ne sont, 
en un sens, que des modifications. . . . L'amour de soi-même est 
toujours bon, et toujours conforme à l’ordre. Chacun étant 
chargé spécialement de sa propre conservation, le premier et le 
plus important de ses soins est et doit être d’y veiller sans cesse” 
(1v, p.247). ‘Pitié’ becomes ‘premier sentiment relatif qui touche 
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le cœur humain” (1v, p.261). It is now only an aspect of ‘amour de 
soi’, and thus is reduced by comparison as a philosophical value. 

It is important to decide why Rousseau has emphasised ‘amour 
de soi’, the personal absolute, over ‘pitié’, relative to others and 
benevolent. Partly perhaps in order to show Emile what a hard 
and cruel place the world actually is, in order that he may learn to 
live on his own resources and not rely on other ment. But the 
main reason, I suggest, lies in the fact that Emile is a profoundly 
anti-social and pessimistic book: Rousseau has discovered that 
man is best when his necessary relationships with his fellows are 
least, when his primary and sole concern is with himself. It is in 
this sense that a// society corrupts, by bringing man into mutual 
dependence. 

This is a key concept in Rousseau: man is always considered in 
his relationships. ‘L’étude convenable à l’homme est celle de ses 
rapports’ (Iv, p.249). ‘Notre véritable étude est celle de la condi- 
tion humaine’ (1, p.12). The original ‘condition humaine’ is 
depicted in the /négalité. Each man is alone, isolated, free under 
the physical laws of nature. In this state he is good. His contacts 
with his fellows are few and voluntary, his acts of Goodness to 
others are by choice. His only care is for his genuine personal 
needs, not those that others persuade him he should feel, and his 
‘passion’ is ‘amour de soi’. Rousseau is showing us in Emile that 
the basic unit is the individual, not the group; for groups lead to 
bigger groups and to the end of Natural Man. Quintessentially, 
man and his wife, his mate, are alone facing the world: Emile and 
Sophie become ‘Les Solitaires’. 

‘Amour de soi’, then, as man’s basic quality, leaves him natur- 
ally indifferent to his fellows. According as the relationships we 
impose upon him, so he will be good or bad. The following passage 
states this vital linkage most clearly: ‘La seule passion naturelle à 


lit is also to be noted that by this society. If ‘pitié-bonté’ had been made 
emphasis of ‘amour de soi’ over ‘pitié- equally important, it could hypothe- 
bonté’ Rousseau has in effectincreased tically overcome in each man his 
the gap between Natural Man and tendency to selfishness in social life. 
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homme est lamour de soi-méme... Cet amour en soi ou relative- 
ment a nous est bon et utile; et, comme il n’a point de rapport 
nécessaire a autrui, il est 4 cet égard naturellement indifférent; il 
ne devient bon ou mauvais que par l’application qu’on en fait et 
les relations qu’on lui donne’ (11, p.81). 

All the essentials of Rousseau’s system are conceived and de- 
fined in terms of man’s relationships to the external world and, 
particularly, to other men. In society we tend to be dependent on 
others, to be guided by their opinions, to pretend to be what we 
are not. We are led by ‘amour-propre’ instead of ‘amour de soi’, 
the relative and comparative instead of the absolute: ‘L’amour de 
soi, qui ne regarde qu’a nous, est content quand nos vrais besoins 
sont satisfaits; mais l’amour-propre, qui se compare, n’est jamais 
content et ne saurait l’étre’ (Iv, p.249). As man’s relationships with 
his fellows increase, his Goodness decreases. The less he needs to 
go outside himself—the less his necessary relationships with his 
fellows—the more he is able to be good. 

As muchas possible, Emile will be taught to depend solely upon 
himself, to keep his desires within his powers, like the man 
depicted in the /négalité. As far as he achieves this ideal he will 
approach happiness and freedom, as well as being enabled to mani- 
fest untrammelled his penchant to ‘bienfaisance’: “L’homme vrai- 
ment libre ne veut que ce qu’il peut et fait ce qu’il lui plait. Voila 
ma maxime fondamentale’ (11, p.69). ‘En quoi consiste la sagesse 
humaine ou la route du vrai bonheur? C’est à diminuer l'excès 
des désirs sur les facultés, et à mettre en égalité parfaite la puissance 
et la volonté” (11, p.63). 

Rousseau’s urgings in favour of the admirable state of ‘ignor- 
ance’ are also related to keeping desires within powers. The 
search after useless knowledge is a manifestation of ‘amour- 
propre’. Meditation is a dangerous and, in one sense, an unnatural 
pastime for man’; in the /négalité chapter we differentiated 


2 ‘Tl est né pour agir et penser,etnon Phomme de la nature; l’homme réfléchi 
pour réfléchir’: Preface to Narcisse est celui de l’opinion: c’est celui-ci qui 
(OC ïi.970). ‘L'homme sensuel est est dangereux’ (Dialogues, 11, p.808). 
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between abstract meditation and practical thought. By distin- 
guishing the useful, the truly important, from the useless and 
irrelevant, Emile will be able to judge the real worth of things, 
penetrate the false values of society. Why is Emile’s first book to 
be Robinson Crusoe, ‘Robinson Crusoé dans son ile, seul, dépour- 
vu de l'assistance de ses semblables et des instruments de tous les 
arts’? ‘Cet état n’est pas, j'en conviens, celui de l’homme social; 
vraisemblablement il ne doit pas étre celui d’Emile: mais c’est sur 
ce même état qu'il doit apprécier tous les autres. Le plus sûr 
moyen de s’élever au-dessus des préjugés et d’ordonner ses juge- 
ments sur les vrais rapports des choses, est de se mettre a la place 
d’un homme isolé, et de juger de tout comme cet homme en doit 
juger lui-même, eu égard a sa propre utilité” (111, p.211). 

The discussion on the problem ofthe naturally-good man with- 
in the bad society, in chapter 11, concluded for a number of reasons 
that exertion of Virtue was not in itself a solution. Another must 
be found for Emile. I have emphasised the close relationship 
between the /régalité and Emile in the pages above, and it is in the 
conditions of the man depicted in the Jnégalité that we shall find 
this solution. Emile is not to learn Virtue: he is to learn in- 
dependence. 

As long as he remains independent of other men, the demands 
upon him to exert Virtue will be reduced to a minimum. The 
characteristic of Virtue is struggle, conflict of inclinations; while 
Emile remains independent his interests will not be inextricably 
bound up with those of other men, consequently his natural 
inclinations are less likely to conflict with any need to be guided 
by their social prejudices. Prevention is certainly better than cure, 
particularly when the cure is unreliable. The disease is depend- 
ence; the dubious cure is Virtue; the means of at least partial pre- 
vention is education to independence. 

To Emile on the verge of adulthood, Rousseau says: ‘En 
t’élevant dans toute la simplicité de la nature, au lieu de te précher 
de pénibles devoirs, je t’ai garanti des vices qui rendent ces devoirs 
pénibles; je t’ai moins rendu le mensonge odieux qu’inutile; je 
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t'ai moins appris à rendre à chacun ce qui lui appartient, qu’à 
ne te soucier que de ce qui est à toi; je t’ai fait plutôt bon que 
vertueux” (V, p.567). In every one of these four statements 
Rousseau is saying ‘I have offered prevention instead of cure’. 
He has formed Emile on the model of the man depicted in the 
Inégalité, who does no evil because he has no reason for doing 
evil, who—as we saw in the discussion above on ‘amour de soi’ 
in Emile—has no necessary relationships with other men and thus 
is less concerned with comparing himself to them, more concerned 
with simply looking after himself. Essentially, Emile is ‘plutôt 
bon que vertueux’: more naturally good than socially virtuous. 

These are the fundamentals of Emile’s education. In every way 
possible they reflect the values of the /négalité, the qualities of the 
man depicted in the /négalité. But we have by no means equipped 
Emile entirely for his impending life in society. There is little 
doubt that for Rousseau the development of the child is parallel 
with the development of the race’, and the race is long past the 
stage when its members were able to be independent of each 
other*. Not only must Emile learn of the state of man as it is at 
present, and of his duties to other men, but he must also realise 
that his post-state-of-nature capacity for love of a fellow creature 
makes him no longer free. The ‘éducation des choses’ that he has 
received is the essential, the only possible, for the pre-moral 
phase of man’s development, be it the /négalité man or Emile as a 
child. Physically Emile is far freer than his contemporaries raised 
in society. At 15 for example: ‘Borné presque au seul nécessaire 
physique, il a moins besoin des autres que les autres n’ont besoin 
de lui’ (1v, p.302). But a further resource must be added to his 
basic independence, in order to cope with situations in which he 
is involved as a moral rather than physical being. Moral freedom 
must be added to physical freedom. 


3 for example, see Emile, tv, p.308, as much as possible the awakening of 
on the child’s and the savage’s notions Emile’s dormant capacities may well 
of God. reflect his feeling that the whole 

4 Rousseau’s insistence on delaying human race has rushed ahead too fast. 
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It is with a rather unholy glee that Rousseau begins this sup- 
plementary education (v, p.564), catching his pupil in the midst 
of celebrating with Sophie their mutual joy. He deliberately pro- 
vokes Emile into exposing his deep emotional involvement with 
the fate of another human being: that is, exposing the fact that he 
is no longer independent of other beings, he is no longer free. It 
is at this stage that Rousseau explains to Emile that he has been 
made good rather than virtuous, and emphasises that he will 
require a new resource for his new situation: ‘La bonté se brise 
et périt sous le choc des passions humaines.” Emile must now learn 
to control his passions. ‘Voila donc un autre apprentissage a faire, 
et cet apprentissage est plus pénible que le premier’ (v, p.567). 

The basis of the first was the ‘éducation des choses’, on the 
theory that man does not rebel against or nourish resentment 
towards ‘things’, only towards people, when his will is thwarted. 
Emile had little contact with people other than his tutor, and the 
tutor’s will was to appear as inflexible as a ‘thing’: Emile was thus 
to learn to accept as ‘necessity’ all events affecting him. The second 
is really very similar in its purpose’. The first apprenticeship was 
effortless because his relationships with other people were mini- 
mal and his passions had not yet risen to challenge his self-control: 
‘Jusqu’ici tu n’étais libre qu’en apparence; tu n’avais rien que la 
liberté précaire d’un esclave à qui l’on n’a rien commandé. Main- 
tenant sois libre en effet; apprends à devenir ton propre maître: 
commande à ton cœur, 6 Emile, et tu seras vertueux’ (v, p.567). 

The essence of virtue for Emile, then, is self-control. Its 
significance is that he will thus achieve true freedom. In effect, it 
requires stoical acceptance of whatever fate may bring him (even 
the death of Sophie, to take Rousseau’s own example), submis- 
sion to necessity. The pupil comes to realise this himself, saying 
to the tutor, ‘C’est vous, 6 mon maitre! qui m’avez fait libre en 
m’apprenant à céder à la nécessité” (v, p.603). 


5 ‘Etends la loi de la nécessité aux 
choses morales’: Emile, v, p.569. 
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The happiness of the Natural Man, as well as his liberty, lies in 
calm acceptance of necessity. His happiness is not ostentatious, 
but scarcely evident, a deeply personal and private quality: ‘Un 
homme vraiment heureux ne parle guére et ne rit guére; il resserre, 
pour ainsi dire, le bonheur autour de son cœur” (Iv, p.271). 

To sum up: Emile’s education is to independence. When in- 
dependence will no longer suffice he learns self-control: physical 
freedom is augmented by moral freedom. Like the man of the 
Inégalité, his relationships with other men are minimal; he is 
concerned with his own well-being as an absolute, not as relative 
to the situations and opinions of other men. Ideally, he will be 
self-sufficient, complete in himself, unlike his contemporaries 
who have been reared within society. 

We may now return to the question of his relationship to 
society. To put it simply, he will be capable of fulfilling all the 
duties of the good member of society but he will not need society 
nor ever be entirely happy within it. It would perhaps be more 
accurate to say that his distaste will be primarily for urban society; 
the social unit of the bad society in which men live to the greatest 
degree in close and mutual dependence. He is specifically in- 
structed to take up ‘la vie patriarcale et champêtre’ (v, p.606). 

I regret the necessity of labouring this point, but I find myself 
in complete disagreement with many critics on the degree of 
Emile’s adaptation to society. Take for example the claim by a 
‘specialist’? on Emile: “Dans Emile, on trouve maints passages 
où il est question de l’importance d’éduquer l'enfant en vue d’en 
faire un bon citoyen.’ Taken at face value, this statement is simply 
untrue. The word ‘citoyen’ occurs rarely in Emile. However, 
what Tobiassen has in fact done is make equivalent ‘member of 
society’ and ‘citizen’, ignoring Rousseau’s specific and emphatic 
differentiation between the two, falsifying what Rousseau has 
said because he has failed to understand the ‘homme’—‘citoyen’ 


6R. Tobiassen, Nature et nature 
dans l Emile de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris 


1961), p-45- 
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relationship. We have already noted that ‘où il n’y a plus de patrie, 
il ne peut plus y avoir de citoyens’ (1, p.10), and Rousseau later 
tells us that this is the case for Emile: he has no ‘patrie’, only a 
‘pays’ (v, p.605). For further confirmation we may cite an 
indignant footnote, in book 1v of Emile, that reads as if it were 
specifically directed at Tobiassen and all others who confuse the 
Citizen with the member of any ordinary society: ‘Comme s’il y 
avait des citoyens qui ne fussent pas membres de la cité et qui 
n’eussent pas, comme tels, part à l’autorité souveraine! Mais les 
Francais, ayant jugé 4 propos d’usurper ce respectable nom de 
citoyens’ (Iv, p.420). Rousseau himself does at one stage define 
the term ‘citoyen’ in the purely analytical-scientific sense of 
‘member of the body politic created by the social contract’, but 
again he stipulates that such members must be ‘participants a 
l’autorité souveraine’ (v, p.588). Emile is unlikely to achieve this 
distinction, particularly in Rousseau’s formalised sense. His motto 
is rather ‘Restons toujours dans l’ordre commun’ (Iv, p.293). 

To deny that Emile will be, at least in one sense, a stranger in the 
society that is eighteenth-century France, is to ignore all the 
evidence. Against his own wishes, he may even be noticeably 
different to his contemporaries: ‘Ce n’est pas l’homme de l’homme 
c’est l’homme de la nature. Assurément il doit être fort étranger à 
leurs yeux’ (IV, pp.304-305). ‘Je conviens pourtant qu’avec des 
maximes si différentes Emile ne sera point comme tout le monde, 
et Dieu le préserve de l’être jamais! . . . Emile sera, si l’on veut, un 
aimable étranger” (1V, p.422). 

He will be quite capable of holding his own in society, but 
society will have no power over him. He will watch and learn 
rather than participate. ‘Le même homme qui doit rester stupide 
dans les forêts doit devenir raisonnable et sensé dans les villes, 
quand il y sera simple spectateur” (Iv, p.306). 

He must live in a particular society, and to this society—what- 
ever its shortcomings—he will have duties: ‘Emile n’est point fait 
pour rester toujours solitaire; membre de la société, il en doit 
remplir les devoirs’ (1v, p.407). But ‘la société” appears to mean 
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here ‘society in general’. The duties of Emile, then, are what he 
would owe to any society. They are not, I suggest, the particular 
duties of the Citizen, determined by the State; but they are the 
general duties of the Natural Man, determined by himself. 

The passage on which the case for Emile as a Citizen must be 
based occurs on pages 605-607. In this passage Rousseau does 
several times refer to his pupil as ‘citoyen’. However, the first 
lines’ make it quite clear that the term is being used in a looser 
sense than the strict philosophical definition permits. By ‘citoyen’, 
Rousseau means here simply ‘one who fulfils properly his duties 
to his country’, whereas the whole import of his more rigorous 
use of the term, as we have seen, is that ‘citoyen’ has no meaning 
apart from ‘good State’. The country or ‘pays’ is the normal; the 
State or ‘patrie’ is the norm, with which Emile is unlikely ever to 
come in contact. In the passage following it is clear that Rousseau 
moves from the second to the first sense. ‘Si je te parlais des devoirs 
du citoyen, tu me demanderais peut-être où est la patrie, et tu 
croirais m'avoir confondu. Tu te tromperais pourtant, cher Emile; 
car qui n’a pas une patrie a du moins un pays. Il y a toujours un 
gouvernement et des simulacres de lois sous lesquels il a vécu 
tranquille. Que le contrat social n’ait point été observé, qu’im- 
porte si l’intérêt particulier l’a protégé comme aurait fait la 
volonté générale, si la violence publique l’a garanti des violences 
particulières’ (v, p.605). 

In general, the three pages under discussion are confused and 
uncertain. It is obvious that Rousseau is never entirely sure 
whether he should instruct Emile to take up the ‘devoirs pénibles’ 
that his adopted country may impose on him (in the interests of 
order), or whether he should tell Emile to live apart from others 
and ignore the demands made upon him by a wicked society (in 
the interests of truth}. In order to argue the first alternative, he 
seems to confuse ‘society’ in the political and specific sense with 


7 reproduced below. by Rousseau in Réveries, tv. It will be 
8 the problem of the opposition of taken up in chapter v, below. 
truth and order is most fully discussed 
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‘society’ in the historical and general sense’, makes equivalent ‘the 
country that you, Emile, are going to inhabit’ and ‘all the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities that man has developed since he left 
the state of nature’. For example: ‘O Emile! où est l’homme de 
bien qui ne doit rien à son pays? Quel qu’il soit, il lui doit ce qu’il 
y a de plus précieux pour l’homme, la moralité de ses actions et 
amour de la vertu’ (v, p.605). This argument is little more than 
absurd. All that Rousseau demonstrates, in effect, is the absence 
of any moral case—a case that must be argued on philosophical 
truth rather than on the mere exigencies of social order—on 
which to base the first alternative. 

Rousseau’s summing-up of his charge’s civil duties, in the last 
paragraph of the three pages under discussion, can only be 
described as ambiguous. Again, the conflict between truth and 
the exigencies of social organisation is evident. If called upon by 
the state, Emile is urged: ‘quitte tout pour aller remplir, dans le 
poste qu’on t’assigne, l’honorable fonction de citoyen’. This fine 
and public-spirited sentiment is almost entirely negated, however, 
by the frank remark following: ‘Au reste, crains peu l’embarras 
d’une pareille charge; tant qu’il y aura des hommes de ce siécle, 
ce n’est pas toi qu’on viendra chercher pour servir! état’ (v, p.607). 
The instruction is not strictly contradicted by the fact-judge- 
ment following it, but it loses thereby all significance or real 
import. Rousseau appears to imagine Emile’s life as closer to that 
of the ‘monde idéal’ described at the beginning of the first of the 
Dialogues, of ‘le pays des chiméres’, the enchanted and insulated 
world of Wolmar’s estate": ‘Je m’attendris en songeant combien, 
de leur simple retraite, Emile et Sophie peuvent répandre de bien- 
faits autour d’eux, combien ils peuvent vivifier la campagne et 


® this, however, is also common in dans /a Nouvelle Héloïse’: R. Derathé, 
pre-Rousseau social contract thought;  ‘l’unité de la pensée de J.-J. Rousseau’ 
compare chapter v, note 1, below. (in Jean-Jacques Rousseau, various 

10 “Cette éducation doit déboucher contributors; Neuchatel 1962). Much 
sur une vie domestique dont le cin- of my own approach to Rousseau is 
quième livre de Emile nous donne le expressed briefly in this article. 
prélude et dont l’on trouve l’épilogue 
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ranimer le zèle éteint de l’infortuné villageois’ (v, p.606)". Like 
Julie and Wolmar, they will do good whenever they can. But 
equally like Julie and Wolmar, they will certainly not embark 
upon any abstract scheme to alter society. Saint-Preux sums up 
Julie’s approach perfectly: ‘La grande maxime de Mme. de Wol- 
mar est donc de ne point favoriser les changements de condition, 
mais de contribuer 4 rendre heureux chacun dans la sienne 
(WH, v.ii). This is very much the attitude of the Natural Man. 

Rousseau’s discussion of Télémaque in Emile (v, p.597) follows 
the same lines. On their travels, says Rousseau, he and Emile will 
do as much good, as individuals, as Mentor and prince Tele- 
machus could do. If he and Emile were to receive princely power 
—and continue their ‘bienfaisance —they would do far more 
harm than good in their abstract and generalised attempts to 
improve the lot of man. If he and Emile were to receive princely 
power and were wise, they would promptly abdicate! 

All these different points are simply aspects of the basic quality 
of the Natural Man: he is essentially an ‘inward’ being. As far as 
Rousseau can possibly achieve it, he is self-sufficient, independent 
of the external world. He expects nothing from the laws of his 
adopted country, realising that widely these laws are either wrong 
or ineffective (v, p.605). Nor is he misled by the views of others 
or by social pressures", for he is morally self-sufficient: “Les lois 
éternelles de la nature et de l’ordre . . . son écrites au fond de son 
cceur par la conscience et par la raison’ (v, p.605). He will make 
no generalised attempt to alter society, but will do good in indi- 
vidual cases by choice and by duty. He will make no great effort 
to alter his own position within society, expecting little justice 
from other men and accepting ‘necessity’ in all things with a 
stoical calm. 


11 Just as Rousseau leaves the mutual ambivalence is significant and 


‘debate’ above inconclusive, so he 
leaves inconclusive the debate on 
Saint-Preux’s duties to Ais society 
(when he and Lord Edouard argue 
over suicide): WH, 111.xxi-xxii. This 


characteristic. 

12 ‘Pour moi toutes les chaînes de 
l’opinion sont brisées; je ne connais 
que celle de la nécessité” (v, p.604). 
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‘Personne ne sait mieux que nous se tenir à sa place, et ne désire 
moins d’en sortir. Nous savons que la même tâche est donnée à 
tous; que quiconque aime le bien de tout son cœur, et le fait de 
tout son pouvoir, l’a remplie’ (v, p.597). His duties towards other 
men are undiscriminating: no special attitude is required towards 
his fellow countrymen. 

It may be asked, finally, whether Rousseau has succeeded in his 
stated purpose of creating a Natural Man who is also adapted to 
a life with his contemporaries reared by society". If we may refer 
to Saint-Preux again for a clearer statement of the purpose of 
‘léducation domestique ou celle de la nature’ than is given in 
Emile, “Tout consiste à ne pas gâter l’homme de la nature en 
lappropriant à la société’ (WA, v.viii). The first aim has obviously 
been achieved. In view of a number of points made in this chapter, 
it seems doubtful that Rousseau has achieved the second. If 
further, external, evidence may be adduced, it is perhaps signi- 
ficant that despite all their education Emile and Sophie are still 
led astray by society. Emile, now without his tutor, is foolish 
enough to take Sophie to Paris; she loses her wifely virtue; Emile, 
like Saint-Preux, eventually flees society and embarks upon a long 
sea voyage". The very title that Rousseau chose for his abortive 
novel is significant: ‘Les Solitaires’. 

If Rousseau has not succeeded in reconciling the second aim 
with the first, it must be asked whether, within the context of 
his philosophy, the reconciliation is possible at all. We shall take 
an example. 

Consider the religious beliefs of Emile. They are to be modelled 
on Rousseau’s own beliefs, expressed in strongly emotive lan- 
guage by the Vicaire savoyard'5. They constitute ‘la religion de 


13 see 1, p.11: ‘le double objet’. 

14 from the synopsis of the unfinished 
epistolary novel, Emile et Sophie ou les 
solitaires, given by F. C. Green, 
Rousseau (Cambridge 1955), pp.264- 
269. 
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of Rousseau to Moultou, 23 December 
1761: Correspondance générale, vii.4. 
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Phomme’ (as opposed to that of the Citizen}. Although, as he 
states in the Réveries, the consoling quality of these beliefs is 
important (Rév., IV, p.1017), the essential is that Emile be sin- 
cerely convinced of their truth and that he concede nothing to 
civil or ecclesiastical constituted authority: ‘Cherchons-nous donc 
sincérement la vérité, ne donnons rien au droit de naissance et a 
l'autorité des pères et des pasteurs, mais rappelons à l’examen de 
la conscience et de la raison tout ce qu’ils nous ont appris dès 
notre enfance. Ils ont beau me crier: Soumets ta raison; autant 
m'en peut dire celui qui me trompe: il me faut des raisons pour 
soumettre ma raison’ (Æ, Iv, pp.363-364). Again: ‘Apôtre de la 
vérité, qu’avez-vous donc à me dire dont je ne reste pas le juge?” 
(1v, p.364). 

There is no doubt that Rousseau in Emile considers this ‘cult 
of the heart’ compatible with—in fact complementary to—the 
external forms that each country may prescribe for its members 
as a state or civil religion. The Vicaire airily dismisses this aspect 
of religion: ‘Quant au culte extérieur . . ., s’il doit être uniforme 
pour le bon ordre, c’est purement une affaire de police’ (1v, p.362). 
The Vicaire himself, whose theological position can perhaps be 
described as ‘sentimental deism’, seems to find no personal em- 
barrassment in following all the external forms of Roman Catho- 
licism (Iv, p.318). But two major difficulties arise. The first is 
that the Vicaire’s casual treatment of the civil religion ignores its 
tremendous importance in the proper organisation of every 
society. Not only is a civil religion essential in order to unify the 
diverse elements that may initially compose a society: ‘Jamais 
état ne fut fondé que la religion ne lui servit de base’ but Emile’s 
religion, ‘la religion de l’homme’, is strongly anti-social: ‘Loin 
d’attacher les cœurs des citoyens à l’état elle les en détache comme 
de toutes les choses de la terre. Je ne connais rien de plus contraire 
à esprit social’ (CS, 1v.viii). In the context of the passages cited 
above, Rousseau is referring to the good State. But he is affirming 


16 see Contrat social, 1V.vii. 
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also the importance of the civil religion in every type ofstate, real 
as well as ideal”. 

Even if Emile could possibly reconcile a strongly patriotic and 
‘mass’ civil religion with a humanitarian and deeply personal cult 
of the heart, another difficulty still arises. One of these two must 
be more essential to him than the other: as with the Vicaire, it will 
be the religion of the heart. The Natural Man, then, like the 
Vicaire, will go through the external forms of a religion in which 
—at best—he does not entirely believe. But there is only one word 
in Rousseau’s philosophical lexicon for such behaviour, and that 
word is ‘paraître’. If Emile follows the external forms (which he 
cannot do sincerely anyway), he is living according to the opinions 
of other men. The whole purpose of the re-creation of the Natural 
Man was to avoid the conflict and contradiction between ‘être’ 
and ‘paraître’. In this respect at least, Rousseau is unable to recon- 
cile the Natural Man with social life, unable to reconcile the 
sincere and anti-authoritarian search for truth with the exigencies 
of order. 


17 in practice as well as in theory: for the Protestant minority in France 
example, he accepts as legitimate the (Lettre a de Beaumont, p.487). 
‘raison d’Etat’ Catholic persecution of 18 dealt with in chapter 1, above. 
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Chapter IV 


The Contrat social 


The necessary link between Rousseau’s theory of the state of 
nature—part 1 of the /négalité—and his theory of the social 
contract, was emphasised at the beginning of chapter 1. For any 
of the seventeenth- or eighteenth-century writers within the 
‘School of Natural Law’, the first must condition the second. We 
also noted that Rousseau himself stresses the differences in his 
theory of the social contract. It is these differences, related to the 
subject in hand, that we shall consider". 

Generally recognised is the change that Rousseau brings about 
on the question of sovereignty. The possession and exercise of 
sovereign power belongs collectively to all participants in the 
social contract, and cannot be alienated by them (CS, 11.i). The 
social contract involves them all equally and exclusively: there is 
not and cannot be any ‘second party’ to whom sovereign power is 
delegated. A differentiation is made between the sovereign and the 
government, the second being a mere instrument of the first 
(111.1). 

But there is a second change, relating less to Rousseau’s polit- 
ical theory than to his philosophical outlook in general. The 
theorists of the previous hundred years had found the existing 
social orders quite satisfactory. They assumed that man was 
naturally sociable and that the benefits of society far outweighed 
any dubious advantage present in their respective ‘state(s) of 


1 we must also remember that Rous- 
seau’s basic concern here is not poli- 
tico-juridical like that of most of his 
predecessors, but moral. The Contrat 
social taken as a whole is, in my opi- 
nion, a confused work. This is because 
Rousseau has tried to fit his own 


LX/11 


unique and complex philosophy, and 
his special concerns (moral rather than 
legal), into the traditional framework 
of the dissertation on the social con- 
tract. Fortunately, I am not involved 
with the latter, and do not have to 
‘explain’ the Contrat social as a whole. 
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nature’; that the movement by man from the second to the first 
was both painless and thoroughly wise. But Rousseau’s approach 
is almost directly opposed to this. He is not at all satisfied with the 
state of existing society, doubts the natural sociability of man, and 
regards man’s progress since leaving the state of nature as char- 
acterised by increasing inequality and discord. In effect, his pre- 
decessors offered simply a juridical justification of the prevailing 
social order and the prevailing social ethos (apart from the overt 
or covert rejection of Divine Right). Rousseau has rejected the 
prevailing social order and ethos, and is looking to the creation, at 
least in theory, of a very different state. 

The primary obstacle to the formation of the good State, for 
Rousseau, is that close social relationships between individuals 
tend constantly to corrupt these individuals. They are led into 
dependence, each upon the other, and thereby to a general 
inequality. A continual effort is required of the State if equality 
among its members is to be preserved. Rousseau specifically 
recognises this problem in the Contrat social: ‘C’est précisément 
parce que la force des choses tend toujours à détruire légalité que 
la force de la législation doit toujours tendre a la maintenir’ 
(11.xi). Dependence and inequality, in their turn, produce in men 
all the other vices inherent in the social state, each of which acts 
upon and augments the others. It is, in the full sense of the 
adjective, a vicious circle. 

Some means must be found in the good State to prevent men 
from falling into mutual dependence. An external force, outside 
men and above men, must guarantee the personal independence 
of each man. For Rousseau the means, the guarantee, is to be the 
Law. 

As he himself invariably stresses, the Law is the key to the good 
State, and the great problem in the ordering of the good State is 
that of putting the Law above the man. This is stated publicly: 
for example, in the Pologne. ‘Mettre la loi au-dessus de l’homme 
est un problème en politique que je compare à celui de la quadra- 
ture du cercle en géométrie’ (1, p.955). It is state privately: for 
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example, in one of Rousseau’s best-known letters. ‘Le grand pro- 
blème en politique . . . trouver une forme de Gouvernement qui 
mette la loi au-dessus de homme.” 

The whole problem of making men good instead of vicious in 
society is similar, indeed identical, to that of keeping men under 
the Law: ‘Quelle est la nature du gouvernement propre à former 
le peuple le plus vertueux, le plus éclairé, le plus sage, le meilleur 
enfin, à prendre ce mot dans son plus grand sens? J’avais cru voir 
que cette question tenait de bien près à cette autre-ci, si même elle 
en était différente: Quel est le gouvernement qui, par sa nature, 
se tient toujours le plus près de la loi?” (Conf., IX, pp.404-405). 
À guarantee of personal independence is the fundamental demand 
made by any prospective participant in the social contract: ‘Telle 
est la condition qui, donnant chaque citoyen à la patrie, le garan- 
tit de toute dépendance personnelle; condition qui fait l’artifice 
et le jeu de la machine politique, et qui seule rend légitimes les 
engagements civils, lesquels, sans cela, seraient absurdes, tyran- 
niques, et sujets aux plus énormes abus’ (CS, 1.viii). Guaranteeing 
the Citizen’s personal independence of other men’s wills, the Law 
is the safeguard of his freedom: ‘En un mot, la liberté suit toujours 
le sort des lois, elle règne ou périt avec elles; je ne sache rien de plus 
certain’ (Lettres de la montagne, vit; OC iii.842). 

But perhaps the most important passage on this subject occurs 
in Emile. In it Rousseau discusses the ‘ideal’ Law of society. 
Ideally, it should be fixed and immutable as the laws of nature, 
totally impartial and totally beyond man’s control. 

There are two main reasons for this. The first is that such a law 
cannot possibly be usurped by men. The second lies in the theory 
that is the basis of Emile’s ‘éducation des choses’. Man does not 
nourish resentment or malevolence towards ‘things’ that affect 
him adversely, according to Rousseau, only towards people. As 


2 letter of Rousseau to Mirabeau, 
26 July 1767: Correspondance générale, 
xvii.157- 
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long as he is independent of other individual people and their 
wills, he is quite prepared to accept dependence on things. This, 
after all, is the natural order, as we have seen in the /négalité. 
Accepting the physical laws of nature is simply accepting neces- 
sity. In Emile’s education, relationships with people were mini- 
mised and his relationships were always with things. When he 
broke the windows (Æ, 11, p.92), for example, he was not so much 
punished by his tutor as made to see the inconvenience of his 
action: the memory of a cold wind, not of his master’s rod, was to 
guide his future behaviour. By treating everything as necessity, 
even in his adult life, Emile was to accept circumstances, happen- 
ings, even fate, calmly and without rebellion. 

The same truth applies to social man. Could the law guarantee- 
ing him from dependence on other men be immutable, and, as we 
are shown in Emule, even more importantly, could he learn to 
accept the Law as a ‘thing’ —as necessity—rather than as the work 
of other men, then the resentment and vice that characterise our 
societies would vanish. 

‘Ces considérations sont importantes, et servent à résoudre 
toutes les contradictions du système social. Il y a deux sortes de 
dépendances: celle des choses, qui est de la nature; celle des 
hommes, qui est de la société. La dépendance des choses, n’ayant 
aucune moralité ne nuit point à la liberté, et n’engendre point de 
vices: la dépendance des hommes étant désordonnée les engendre 
tous, et c’est par elle que le maître et l’esclave se dépravent mu- 
tuellement. S’il y a quelque moyen de remédier à ce mal dans la 
société, c’est de substituer la loi à l’homme, et d’armer les volontés 
générales d’une force réelle, supérieure à l’action de toute volonté 
particulière. Si les lois des nations pouvaient avoir, comme celles 
de la nature, une inflexibilité que jamais aucune force humaine ne 
put vaincre, la dépendance des hommes redeviendrait alors celle 
des choses; on réunirait dans la république tous les avantages de 

état naturel à ceux de l’état civil; on joindrait à la liberté qui 
maintient l’homme exempt de vices, la moralité qui l’élève à la 
vertu’ (Æ, 11, pp.70-71). 
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This is perhaps the most important aspect of ‘the metaphysic of 
nature’. The lessons of ‘dependence on things’ that Rousseau 
learnt from his state of nature are applied in the ‘éducation des 
choses’ and in the theory of the Law, basic respectively to Emile 
and to the Contrat social. The essential situation of the man 
depicted in part 1 of the Jnégalité is the guide to the regeneration 
of social man. 

It may well be asked why some passage similar to this does not 
occur in the Contrat social, if the ideas expressed therein are so 
important. The answer, I think, lies in the fact that Rousseau 
tends to keep his philosophy and politics apart, the first in Emile 
and the second in the Contrat social. His insertion of a ten-page 
synopsis of his political thought in the last book of Emile (v, 
pp-585-596), suggests that he is able to comprehend his politics 
in his philosophy, his philosophy being primary. 

In point of fact, there are a number of passages in the Contrat 
social that definitely relate to the search for ‘necessity’ in the Law 
and in social organisation. For example, Rousseau is discussing 
the difficulties faced by the Legislator in persuading the members 
of the social contract to accept wise laws. He states the problem 
most succinctly: ‘Chaque individu ne goûtant d’autre plan de 
gouvernement que celui qui se rapporte a son intérét particulier 
apercoit difficilement les avantages qu’il doit retirer des privations 
continuelles qu’imposent les bonnes lois. Pour qu’un peuple 
naissant put goûter les saines maximes de la politique et suivre les 
règles fondamentales de la raison d’état, il faudrait que l’effet put 
devenir la cause; que l’esprit social, qui doit être l’ouvrage de 
l'institution, présidât a institution même; et que les hommes 
fussent avant les lois ce qu’ils doivent devenir par elles’ (11.vii)?. 

Rousseau recognises that the Legislator may have to rely on 
what we may call ‘pseudo-revelation’, claiming Heavenly sanction 


3 this passage confirms within the the social will required of him in the 
Contrat social all that was put forward State, consequently that a great change 
in chapter 11, above, on the natural is required in man to give him the 
will of a man as actually opposed to outlook of the Citizen. 
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for the laws he suggests to the people. If he persuades them of 
this, says Rousseau, they will obey freely because they will see 
these laws as no longer the product of men but as of the immutable 
order of god. They will obey them almost as naturally as they 
would ‘obey’ the physical laws of nature. ‘Voila ce qui força de 
tous temps les pères des nations de recourir a]’intervention du ciel 
et d’honorer les dieux de leur propre sagesse, afin que les peuples, 
soumis aux lois de l’état comme à celles de la nature, et recon- 
naissant le même pouvoir dans la formation de l’homme et dans 
celle de la cité, obéissent avec liberté, et portassent docilement le 
joug de la félicité publique’ (11.vii). 

Another example occurs in the last book. Rousseau points out 
that in a good democracy (in his specific sense of the word: a 
majority of the ‘Souverain’ participates in actual government), 
magistrature is an onerous duty. Only by the drawing of lots 
should the recipients of this duty be chosen, ‘le choix ne dépen- 
dant d’aucune volonté humaine’ (1v.äii). The sense is that no 
Citizen will resent the hardship of his task if there is no person or 
group of persons whom he can regard as responsible for giving 
him that task, only a strictly inhuman agency. 

But all this is the ideal, and can never be the real. No social law 
can ever reach the immutability of a physical law of nature, the 
necessity of a ‘thing’. There is, however, a further and important 
sense in which Rousseau approaches ‘necessity’ in the organisa- 
tion of his society. 

Every Citizen has a vote in determining the will of the ‘Souve- 
rain’; that is, each Citizen as an individual has a vote in determin- 
ing the Law that is to affect him personally*. Thus, although he 
may vote for what he regards as his own personal good rather than 
the general good, he cannot strictly separate the two. He is put in 
a position where he must, inevitably, vote for the general good: 
‘il veut le bien général pour son propre intérêt’ (1v.i). Such a vote, 


4 the law by definition applying to 
every Citizen: Contrat social, 11.vi. 
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and such a wish, is indeed ‘in the nature of things’; it is ‘necessity’, 
‘puisque nul n’est injuste envers lui-même” (11.vi). 

This appears to be the perfect guarantee against tyranny in the 
State®. The community is not only forbidden to demand too much 
of its members, it is also ‘physically’ prevented, in that it is liter- 
ally impossible that it should even wish to do so: ‘Le souverain... 
ne peut charger les sujets d’aucune chaine inutile 4 la commu- 
nauté; il ne peut pas méme le vouloir; car, sous la loi de raison, rien 
ne se fait sans cause, non plus que sous la loi de nature’ (11.iv). 
There are no external limits on the power of the ‘Souverain’, nor 
can there be, but at the same time there is an internal and intrinsic 
limit safeguarding the rights of the Citizens as individuals: ‘Le 
pouvoir souverain, tout absolu, tout sacré, tout inviolable qu’il 
est, ne passe ni ne peut passer les bornes des conventions générales’ 
(iv. My italics). 

The perfection of this solution is only marred by one unfortu- 
nate factor within it: the false assumption that man is a rational 
animal who will always perceive his own ‘true’ good and act 
accordingly. If some private or sectarian interest dominates, there 
will no longer be a General Will but merely a majority decision. 
Rousseau himself is perfectly aware of this, and it is in this sense 
that he describes the will of the people as always right but some- 
times misled’. It is important, however, to see how he has again 
sought to incorporate a ‘necessary’ justice into his society. 

In order that the General Will may remain pure, non-sectarian, 
thus permitting at least an approximation to this mechanism of 
‘necessity’, it will be essential to lead every Citizen to a continual 
and over-riding concern for the good of the whole community 
or State. We shall now consider the various reasons why, and the 
means by which, Rousseau turns his Citizen constantly towards 
the State. 


5 “Chacun se soumet nécessairement 6 see 11.iii: ‘Si la volonté générale 
aux conditions qu’ilimpose aux autres: peut errer’. 
accord admirable de l’intérêt et de la 
justice’ (11.iv). 
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Rousseau states his purpose in the Contrat social as ‘chercher si, 
dans l’ordre civil, il peut y avoir quelque règle d'administration 
légitime et sûre” (1, preface). The use of the word ‘légitime’ 
necessarily implies a standard of comparison. The standard must 
be the position or the rights of man in the state of nature. The 
primary demand made by Rousseau is that each member of the 
social contract remain ‘aussi libre qu'auparavant (1.vi). This at 
first appears to mean simply that each must have some control in 
deciding what the body politic shall do. But if we refer back to the 
Inégalité, or even to Emile, we shall see that Rousseau emphasises 
the ‘negative’ aspect of freedom: independence of other men. 

There are thus two aspects to be considered: freedom ‘to’ and 
freedom ‘from’; freedom to have a voice in the determination of 
the body politic, and freedom from personal dependence on other 
members of the body politic. According as which of these two 
aspects in question, Rousseau refers to the means of freedom as 
the General Will or as the Law. The two aspects are related in this 
passage from the Economie politique: ‘C’est à la loi seule que les 
hommes doivent la justice et la liberté; c’est cet organe salutaire 
de la volonté de tous qui rétablit dans le droit l’égalité naturelle 
entre les hommes; c’est cette voix céleste qui dicte a chaque citoyen 
les préceptes de la raison publique, et lui apprend à agir selon les 
maximes de son propre jugement, et à n’être pas en contradiction 
avec lui-même” (p.248). 

The notion of a ‘General Will is a strange one. Rousseau has 
stylised the will of each man into two opposing tendencies: his 
individual or natural will and his social (or ‘dénaturée”) will. The 
second of these looks to the good of the whole community, and 
the sum of every man’s social will is the General Will. It is in this 
sense that we are enabled to understand his statement that the 
General Will is indestructible: it can be subordinated, so that each 
man looks to his own individual advantage with his individual 
will, but it cannot be ‘destroyed’ (1v.i). We must again consider 
two senses in which obeying the General Will is equivalent to 
freedom. 
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The first is that each Citizen’s freedom-as-independence can 
only be preserved if the State is preserved, and the State in turn 
can only be preserved if all its members obey the will of the 
‘Souverain’. The second sense introduces yet another aspect of 
freedom; not philosophical, but psychological. Rousseau stresses 
unanimity in the decisions of the ‘Souverain’ as a mark of free- 
dom (1v.ii). As we saw with Emile, a man may be said to be free 
if he accepts calmly those circumstances affecting him over which 
he has little control. The Citizen may do this with the General 
Will; but he will be even ‘more’ free if he is convinced that he 
wished to occur what actually did occur. Ifhis constant concern is 
with the wellbeing of the State and ofall its members, he will accept 
willingly the decisions of the ‘Souverain’ as necessarily aiming at 
this wellbeing. It is obvious that the General Will can only be a 
meaningful concept in a small, strongly patriotic, and unitary state. 

To diverge briefly at this point, we may look at the Pologne and 
the Corse in the light of this last statement. 

The Poland of 1772 was a comparatively large country, and 
Rousseau does not pretend to be able to apply the specific insti- 
tutions envisaged essentially for the city-state in the Contrat 
social. The task of ordering well the large state is intrinsically 
more difficult: ‘Grandeur des nations, étendue des états; première 
et principale source des malheurs du genre humain’ (Pologne, 
V, p.970). He suggests a federative form of government. The area 
governed by each diet is sufficiently small to achieve within it ‘la 
consistance et la vigueur’ as ina small state, but at the same time the 
limits of each diet are firmly fixed so that they are all subordinated 
to the main Diet and primary loyalty is to the whole Republic. 

Because the state is large, Rousseau constantly reiterates the 
importance of turning the people towards the state by every means 
possible: social institutions, education, customs and traditions. 
This is in effect the theme of the whole Pologne’. 


7 the first five chapters, in toto, are 
no more than an extended discussion 
of how to form a ‘patrie’ from a ‘pays’. 
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In the Corse, on the other hand, public education and other 
means to strengthening the unity of the Corsican nation are not 
even mentioned. Certainly, as we saw in chapter 11 above, Rous- 
seau suggests means of turning the individual Corsican towards a 
concern for public wellbeing, but apart from this he seems content 
to leave the nation in ‘l’état naturel et sain’ (Corse, p.950). It 
would appear that the Citizen in this case is not, as I claimed, to 
be ‘dénaturé’. 

The explanation is that the Corsicans are indeed an exception, 
but that this exception proves the rule. There is no need to work 
constantly for national unity, to insulate the country against 
pernicious influences from outside. Corsica is an island: already 
unified, in that it is small; and naturally insulated from mainland 
Europe by fifty miles of sea. There is no need to work towards the 
creation of a patriotic and independent spirit in the Corsican 
citizen. He is already proud, fiery, and strongly patriotic, as his 
successful rebellion against the Genoan domination of his state 
amply demonstrates. Most European countries have long ago 
passed from ‘l’état naturel et sain’ into corruption. Corsica is the 
exception that proves the rule because few other countries have 
the good fortune to possess physical barriers against their neigh- 
bours, or to produce by their comparative barrenness a race of 
men still ‘naturally’ hardy and fierce. 

In neither work is the General Will mentioned. But then in 
neither work is Rousseau dealing with a city-state. And the 
‘sense’ of the General Will is certainly present; the concern for 
encouraging national unity and public-spiritedness in the Pologne; 
the emphasis that social distinction must depend entirely on civic 
distinction in the Corse. Considering that the two works are 
essays in the practical, and that in each Rousseau displays a 
thorough knowledge of the country he is dealing with and a 
willingness to take particular conditions into account, it is 
remarkable how much the essentials of his theory of Citizen and 
State are present in each. 

If we return to the more rarefied air of the Contrat social, we 
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shall soon see that it is easier to achieve the ‘légitime’ than the 
‘sir’. Within the small State it is possible to give each Citizen 
freedom in all the senses mentioned above. He will genuinely have 
a voice in public affairs; society will not be permitted to develop 
the complexity that leads to dependence (nothing need come be- 
tween the Citizen and the Law); it will be possible to foster such 
a concern for the public good, that he will freely accept the 
General Will as the expression of his own ‘true’ social will (even 
if he at first voted against the majority decision). 

It is clear, as suggested above, that all these things could be 
brought about only in a small and tightly-constructed state, one 
which could almost be called the ‘fundamentalist’ states. But even 
in such a state there will be great difficulty in achieving a ‘régle 
d’administration sûre”: preventing the degeneration of the State 
and thus of its Citizens. 

Usurpation of sovereign power by the government is the type 
of degeneration that Rousseau fears particularly: “Telle est la 
pente naturelle et inévitable des gouvernements les mieux consti- 
tués. Si Sparte et Rome ont péri, quel état peut espérer de durer 
toujours?” (CS, 111.xi). But there is also a potential danger to the 
State in the individual will of each Citizen: ‘La volonté particu- 
lière agit sans cesse contre la volonté générale’ (111.x). 

The state is strictly an artificial construction, and some of its 
exigencies are actually opposed to nature, as we saw in chapter 11. 
It will tend, ‘naturally’, to break down. ‘La constitution de 
l’homme est l’ouvrage de la nature: celle de l’état est l’ouvrage 
de l’art’ (111.xi). “Tout ce qui n’est point dans la nature a ses incon- 
vénients, et la société civile plus que tout le reste’ (111.xv). In 
order to preserve the State, the Citizens must be directed ‘towards’ 


8 however, it is also to be remem- 
bered (i) that only a small proportion 
of the population was to enjoy the 
freedom of the Citizen: in Geneva, for 
example, only 1,500 out of 26,000, 
6 per cent of the population or less 
than one quarter of the adult males, 


possessed such rights; (ii) that Rous- 
seau’s ideals, Sparta and Rome, 
founded the ‘freedom’ of their Citi- 
zens on the institution of slavery. (As 
he himself recognises: Contrat social, 
III.XV). 
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it and ‘away’ from themselves as individuals in every way pos- 
sible. The specific means by which Rousseau intends to bring 
this about will now be considered. But first we shall deal briefly 
with two other reasons for this determinism; two which benefit 
the Citizen directly rather than through the preservation of his 
State. 

The first of these relates to the happiness of the member of 
the State, discussed more fully in chapter 11 but worth recalling 
here. In the bad society men were divided between ‘paraitre’ and 
‘être’: they had to pretend that they were concerned primarily 
for the public good (or whatever else social pressures demanded of 
them) when in fact their primary—and natural—concern was with 
themselves. (Further, owing to the bad organisation of society, 
private benefit often meant public loss, and vice versa.) Even 
their actions, sometimes, were not from their own wish or choice, 
but guided by the demands and opinions of others, all more con- 
cerned with personal benefit than with the wellbeing of those 
whom they influenced. In Rousseau’s term, each was ‘in contra- 
diction with himself’ and therefore unhappy. Only by making 
them entirely social beings, by means of the good State, can they 
regain unity and happiness: ‘Rendez les hommes conséquents à 
eux-mémes, étant ce qu’ils veulent paraitre et paraissant ce qu’ils 
sont; vous aurez mis la loi sociale au fond des cceurs: hommes 
civils par leur nature et citoyens par leurs inclinations, ils seront 
uns, ils seront bons, ils seront heureux, et leur félicité sera celle 
de la République. Car n’étant rien que par elle, ils ne seront rien 
que pour elle; elle aura tout ce qu’ils ont et sera tout ce qu’ils sont. 
A la force de la contrainte vous aurez ajouté celle de la volonté.” 

The number of senses in which the State offers the Citizens 
freedom has been discussed above. But another psychological 
truth that Rousseau gives us, related to freedom, is also to be 
noted. The more the Citizen fully accepts his relationship to the 
State, the more he respects other men’s rights within the State— 


9 Du bonheur public (OC iii.5 10-5 11). 
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the freer he will be. The will of the Citizen is to be guided into 
harmony with his position: ‘Respectez donc vos concitoyens, et 
vous vous rendrez respectable; respectez la liberté, et votre puis- 
sance augmentera tous les jours; ne passez jamais vos droits, et 
bientôt ils seront sans bornes’ (Æc.pol., p.258). 

We return now to the strengthening and preservation of the 
State; the various means by which Rousseau will prevent its 
degeneration. The first of these is the systematic development of 
a xenophobic spirit among the Citizens. An awareness of the 
danger of allowing foreign influences into a country is present 
in Rousseau’s earliest writings: “Tout ce qui facilite lacommunica- 
tion entre les diverses nations porte aux unes, non les vertus des 
autres, mais leurs crimes, et altére chez toutes les mceurs qui sont 
propres a leur climat et a la constitution de leur gouvernement’ 
(preface to Narcisse; OC ii.964). The values of one society may be 
unsuitable to another; and in the case of the good society sur- 
rounded by evil societies, the values of the latter will be intrin- 
sically bad. 

The means of developing this spirit of uniqueness are discussed 
by Rousseau in chapters 11 and 111 of the Pologne. In chapter 11 
he considers the achievements of Moses, Lycurgus, and Numa, 
in welding their respective peoples into national units. Moses, 
for example, rendered the Jewish people ‘toujours étranger parmi 
les autres hommes’ (11, p.957). Learning from these men, Rous- 
seau will revive old customs and introduce new ones for the Poles, 
working to create a national culture: ‘Il faut maintenir, rétablir ces 
anciens usages, et en introduire de convenables qui soient propres 
aux Polonais. Ces usages . . . auront toujours l’avantage d’affec- 
tionner les Polonais de leur pays, et de leur donner une répu- 
gnance naturelle à se mêler avec l’étranger. . . . Je regarde comme 
un bonheur qu’ils aient un habillement particulier. . . . Beaucoup 
de jeux publics où la bonne mère patrie se plaise à voir jouer ses 
enfants’ (111, p.962). The catalogue goes on for several pages. 

Rousseau displays a consciousness of the importance of mani- 
pulating and controlling public opinion that is far ahead of his 
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time. For example: ‘L'autorité la plus absolue est celle qui pénètre 
jusqu’à l’intérieur de l’homme, et ne s’exerce pas moins sur la 
volonté que sur les actions’ (Ec.pol., p.251). Even the strongest 
coercive laws are of little value unless the public can be per- 
suaded into obeying them willingly and habitually. The most 
basic laws in a society are unwritten: the manners, customs, 
opinions of its members. “A ces trois sortes de lois il s’en joint une 
quatriéme, la plus importante de toutes, qui ne se grave ni sur le 
marbre, ni sur l’airain, mais dans les cœurs des citoyens; qui fait 
la véritable constitution de l’état; qui prend tous les jours de 
nouvelles forces; . . . Je parle des mœurs, des coûtumes, et surtout 
de l opinion; partie inconnue à nos politiques, mais de laquelle 
dépend le succès de toutes les autres’ (CS, 11.xii).1° 

To guide the Citizens towards the State, the process must be 
begun when they are young: ‘Vous aure. ut si vous formez vos 
citoyens . . . pour les avoir hommes, il faut les instruire enfants’ 
(Ec.pol., p.259). The means to the good ordering of social and 
civil life is good public education. This is stressed in the Economie 
politique and in the Pologne, notably in chapter 1v of the latter, 
entitled ‘Education’. ‘C’est ici l’article important’ (the chapter 
begins). ‘C’est l’éducation qui doit donner aux âmes la force 
nationale, et diriger tellement leurs opinions et leurs goûts, 
qu’elles soient patriotes par inclination, par passion, par nécessité. 
Un enfant en ouvrant les yeux doit voir la patrie, et jusqu’à la mort 
ne doit plus voir qu’elle. . . . L'éducation nationale n’appartient 
qu'aux hommes libres. . . . À vingt ans un Polonais ne doit pas 
être un autre homme; il doit être un Polonais’ (1v, p.966). 

To all those equal by the constitution of the State public educa- 
tion must be given; free if possible. If there is a shortage of places, 
preference will be given to the sons of the worthiest Citizens, 
particularly if they are poor. The children are to be given plenty 


10 ch.vii of book tv, ‘De la censure’, 
also deals with the control of ‘mœurs’ 
by means of public opinion. 
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of physical exercise and are to be thoroughly regimented in this 
exercise. Their teachers must be ‘des Polonais, tous mariés, s’il 
est possible, tous distingués par leurs mœurs’ (pp.966-967). 
The post of teacher is not to be regarded as a job but as an honour 
to which Citizens may aspire. (This last applies to all public 
posts: each occupant must remain in loyalty and spirit primarily 
a Citizen.) The child is to learn progressively everything that 
there is to know about Poland: its provinces, cities, products, its 
history, laws, all its past glories and illustrious men. Though this 
education is entirely different from that of Emile, the ‘negative’ 
is emphasised again: ‘Je ne redirai jamais assez que la bonne éduca- 
tion doit étre négative’ (p.968). The import of ‘negativity’ here 
appears to be that the child is given much physical exercise during 
his study years, in order that he become neither bored nor idle. 

Finally in the ordering of the good State we come to the civil 
religion. In the Pologne, there can obviously be no question of 
proposing any new religion in an existing and coherent culture. 
However, Rousseau is concerned to reduce established Church 
power in favour of that of the State. He criticises ‘l’autorité du 
clergé, déjà trop grande’ (vit, p.986), and asserts that the nomina- 
tion of the ‘primat du royaume’ ‘appartient naturellement a la 
Diéte’™. He is equally concerned with reducing the power of the 
King, emphasising for example that both royal and Church lands 
must be taxed (XI, pp. 1011-1012). 

Rousseau freely admits that the truth or falsity of the civil 
religion is a matter of comparative insignificance, as long as it 
serves to strengthen and unify the State by influencing its mem- 
bers". The most objective discussion of the difficulties involved 


11 see Pologne, viii, p.990. Rousseau Church was an arm of the State. In the 
wishes to reduce the power of this Rousseau-ian State there are no 
Church because it looks primarily to transcendental values: no values 
the preservation of transcendental beyond the State itself. 
values (and, of course, to its own 12 for example, in the Lettres de la 
welfare). He would wish to increase montagne, 1; OC iii.703. 
the power of a Church where that 
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in the State religion occurs, appropriately, in the ‘Religion civile” 
chapter of the Contrat social". 

Dividing religion into two aspects, that of the ‘homme’, the 
Natural Man, and that of the Citizen, Rousseau recognises the 
defects of each. The first, we may say, is ‘true’ but harmful to the 
unity of the State; ‘sainte, sublime, véritable’ but ‘contraire à 
l’esprit social’. The second has the opposite effect: ‘bonne en ce 
qu’elle réunit le culte divin et Pamour des lois’, ‘mauvaise en ce 
qu’étant fondée sur l'erreur et le mensonge, elle trompe les 
hommes’. 

It appears at first that Rousseau will be able to safeguard indi- 
vidual freedom of opinion. He sets out clearly, for example, the 
limits of State power. They are, ‘les bornes de l’utilité publique. 
Les sujets ne doivent donc compte au souverain de leurs opinions 
qu’autant que ces opinions importent ala communauté.’ But he has 
described the religion of the Natural Man as limited to an interior 
cult of the supreme God and ‘aux devoirs éternels de la morale’, 
whereas ‘Il importe bien à l’état que chaque citoyen ait une reli- 
gion qui lui fasse aimer ses devoirs’ (CS, 1v.viii). Both logically 
and psychologically, these two statements seem hard to reconcile 
over ‘devoir’. Logically, the State and the private view on certain 
duties must clash; on methods of warfare, for example, or on the 
punishment of some purely civil offence committed by a member 
of the State. The ‘devoirs éternels’, as was noted in chapter 111, 
above, do not differentiate between the fellow-citizen and the 
foreigner. It would be difficult to reconcile such general ‘bien- 
faisance’ with “Tout patriote est dur aux étrangers’ (Æ, 1, p.9). 
In fact, Rousseau states clearly elsewhere: ‘Le patriotisme et 
l'humanité sont, par exemple, deux vertus incompatibles’ (Lettres 
de la montagne, 1; OC iii.706)**. 


18 objective because Rousseau is his creator by asserting—to Emile— 


simply setting out his views here, not 
defending them or attacking their 
opponents. 

14 we are now enabled to understand 
why the Vicaire savoyard ‘contradicts’ 
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man’s natural sociability (Æ, rv, p.354). 
He is teaching Emile what Rousseau 
regards as pure Christianity, ‘la reli- 
gion de ’homme’, the practical import 
of which is a humanitarian approach to 
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Psychologically it is hard to see how the Citizen could develop 
a personal system of morality—or even a personal god—apart 
from the values of the State that he has been nurtured upon and 
the State ‘god’ whom he worships publicly. At best it seems that he 
could retain (or be tought by the State) the basic general truths 
of morality from which he will develop the particular applications 
required by the State. In the Lettres de la montagne Rousseau in 
fact appears to have shifted his ground, conceding that the private 
aspect of religion is no more than ‘sentiment, opinion, croyance’ 
(1; OC iii.706). The same occurs in the Lettre à de Beaumont, 
where he gives the community therightto inspect the moral beliefs 
of the individual, claiming only ‘Mais, quant aux opinions qui ne 
tiennent point à la morale . . . chacun n’a là-dessus que son juge- 
ment pour maitre’ (p.481). 

Finally, on this question, we may well recall the rhapsodies 
of the Vicaire savoyard on ‘Conscience! conscience! instinct divin 
.. juge infaillible du bien et du mal’ (Æ, 1v, p.354), and ask what 
has happened to the infallible judge—guide of the religion of the 
Natural Man—within the State. 

Our conclusion must be that the exigencies of the good State 
do not permit the development of a morality independent of it. 
As with education and customs, the Citizen’s moral concern must 
be with the State rather than with the whole of mankind". For the 
preservation of the State, for his own happiness, for the purity of 
the General Will, and for the preservation of his freedom, his 
loyalties must be undivided and he must be primarily a Citizen. 
The motto of the Contrat social could well be the following: ‘Que 


life, a view of all men as brothers. This, 
as I have shown, is the contrary of the 
attitude that the Citizen must develop. 
Thus, by a most Rousseau-ian para- 
dox, the Natural Man is to be taught to 
think in terms of sociability towards 
all other men, while the Social Man is 
to be ‘unsociable’ to all men outside 
his social unit, the city-state. 


LX/12 


15 4 similar conclusion is reached by 
H. Gouhier: ‘la religion du Vicaire 
savoyard dans la cité du Contrat social’; 
in Etudes sur le Contrat social de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, by various contri- 
butors (Paris 1964). 
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chaque citoyen soit dans une parfaite indépendance de tous les 
autres, et dans une excessive dépendance de la cité” (CS, 11.xii). 

The good society, while bringing about in its members the 
changes discussed above and in chapter 11, is modelled upon the 
state of nature. As far as can be brought about, men are to be 
free under a necessary Law: free from personal dependence, under 
a law of impersonal rigour. The intellectual and moral qualities 
of man, developed since the state of nature, are accommodated in 
the meaning and purpose that the State gives the Citizen. Al- 
though the discussion will be inconclusive, it is extremely inter- 
esting to ask whether the laws of the State are actually to replace 
Natural Law as the moral guide of the citizen. 

It must be inconclusive because Rousseau does not, and could 
not in his time, make any definitive statement on the subject. 
It would appear from the discussion above on state religion that 
the laws of the State and Natural Law are irreconcilable (the 
second being ‘la religion de Phomme’). Patriotism and human- 
itarianism, stated Rousseau, are incompatible. Several commen- 
tators have decided that Rousseau does in fact replace Justice by 
State Law, and regard this as a most significant step in the history 
of political theory. L. G. Crocker, for example, is of this opinion™. 
M. B. Ellis, not accepting any necessary contradiction between the 
exigencies of Nature and of the State, feels that Rousseau has 
reconciled Natural Law and State law: “The radical aspect of the 
Contrat social lies in the rejection of the possibility of a divorce 
between justice and law.” 

Continuing, however, on my argument that the second can 
only replace the first, that the demands of Nature and of the State 
cannot be brought together, it is possible to make a strong case 
for the argument that Natural Law does not apply to the Citizen 
of the good State. The contradiction with which we have dealt, 
over religion, is only a ‘practical’ difficulty: natural religion, the 


16 “The priority of justice or law’, 17 Julie ou La Nouvelle Héloïse: a 
Yale French studies (1961-1962),n0.28. synthesis of Rousseau’s thought (To- 


ronto 1949), p.41. 
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religion of Emile, Christianity, is simply harmful to the State. 
We have not yet shown that theoretically or philosophically 
the State is to be the sole arbiter of good and evil for its 
members. 

Our case must be based upon the Economie politique and on the 
Contrat social. In these works Rousseau asserts that the social 
contract is the basis of a// the rights of the Citizen, and that the 
Law is the rule of justice for the Citizen. If my emphasis in this 
thesis, on ‘change’ from the natural for the Citizen, is justified, 
this is what we should expect. The real problem comes with the 
question of the Citizen’s attitude to those outside his own State. 
As a Citizen, he should regard them as comparative enemies: 
every patriot, in Rousseau’s words, is harsh towards foreigners. 
Under Natural Law, however, all men are equals in the Brother- 
hood of Man, and the ‘Citizen’ should have the universally 
benevolent attitude of an Emile. In both the following 
passages, Rousseau specifically recognises that State laws of 
morality may not be just with regard to those outside the State, 
but fails to say what the attitude of the Citizen as an individual 
should be. 

‘Le Corps politique est donc aussi un étre moral qui a une 
volonté; et cette volonté générale, qui tend toujours a la conser- 
vation et au bien-étre du tout et de chaque part, et qui est la source 
des lois, est, pour tous les membres de l'Etat, par rapport à eux 
et a lui, la règle du juste et de l’injuste. 

Il est important de remarquer que cette règle de justice, sûre 
par rapport à tous les citoyens, peut être fautive avec les étran- 
gers’ (Æc.pol., p.245). 

‘L'état, à l’égard de ses membres, est maitre de tous leurs biens 
par le contrat social, qui, dans l’état, sert de base à tous les droits; 
mais il ne l’est, à l’égard des autres puissances, que par le droit du 
premier occupant, qu’il tient des particuliers” (CS, 1.ix). 

Elsewhere in the Economie politique, Rousseau seems to say that 
the duties of the ‘homme’ should come before those of the 
‘citoyen’ (p.246), but this would appear to lead the Citizen into 
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contradiction with himself. To my knowledge, Rousseau com- 
mits himself no further than recognising that the General Will 
may be ‘fautive’ towards foreigners. As far as he can achieve it, 
the foreigner will be kept as foreign as possible to the members of 
the good State, his ideas excluded and all contact with him dis- 
couraged’. In practice, then, the problem will scarcely arise; but 
no theoretical answer is given. 

Confining ourselves to the Citizen within his State, we may 
then reasonably assert that the General Will cannot choose other 
than the good for the Citizen, owing to the mechanism of neces- 
sity discussed above. The ‘good’ is both the ‘just’ and the 
‘advantageous’: it achieves, in Rousseau’s words, the admirable 
accord of interest and justice (CÙ 11.iv). The rights of the member 
of the State are thus guaranteea as long as the social contract is 
observed in every particular. If the social contract is broken 
each member is no longer bound by its conventions, returning to 
his natural liberty. In practice it would be most difficult for the 
Citizen to decide whether the contract had been broken, and the 
theoretical guarantee of his rights is replaced by the total deter- 
minism that guides him to preserve the contract in seeking the 
public advantage. 

If his alienation of rights is total, as Rousseau emphasises it 
must be, his advantage is inseparable from that of the community 
and his energies will go towards preserving the contract. If all 
that he holds is from the State, he will have no reason to risk 
losing it—losing his rights and equal position—by working 
against the State. If the Citizen is to be preserved from being ‘in 
contradiction with himself’, he must become entirely a Citizen, 


18 this inconsistency is due to Rous- 
seau’s indecision, in the Economie poli- 
tique, as to whether he is writing 
prescriptively, with the ‘good’ State 
in mind, or descriptively, about what 
is appropriate in existing societies. 

19 the contrary—as we should expect 
—paplies to Emile. He is to correspond 
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(and to travel) widely outside his own 
country: ‘c’est une excellente précau- 
tion contre l’empire des préjugés 
nationaux’ (Æ, v.603)! 

20 ‘Le pacte social étant violé, chacun 
rentre alors dans ses premiers droits’ 
(Contrat social, 1.vi). 
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a part in a greater whole: “Tout ce qui rompt l’unité sociale ne 
vaut rien; toutes les institutions qui mettent l’homme en contra- 
diction avec lui-même ne valent rien’ (CS, 1v.viii). Rousseau has 
so constructed his State that the Citizen will have every possible 
reason and every possible motivation to seek its wellbeing as 
inseparable from his own. 
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Chapter V 


The alternatives: conclusion 


Having considered at some length the respective qualities ofthe 
Natural Man and the Citizen, we are now in a position to compare 
the ways in which each achieves physical and moral freedom. For 
Rousseau, as we have seen, freedom in one sense or another is 
inseparable from both goodness and happiness. Each of these will 
be achieved if man is placed in a metaphysically similar situation 
to that obtaining in the /négalité: his dependence on other men 
must be minimised in favour of dependence upon an immutable 
order of ‘things’, be the ‘thing’ the Law of the State or be it the 
law of physical necessity. The senses of freedom can best be 
understood if we begin with the position and relationships of man 
in the state of nature, depicted in the Jnégalité. 

This man was physically free in that his needs were no greater 
than his powers. He had no dependence on other men; he was 
free under Necessity, accepting the laws of physical Nature 
literally without thought. Morally, it could be said either that he 
was neutral—having no passions to control—or that he was not 
free in the sense that he possessed no faculty of Reason to control 
his appetites. When Rousseau is simply stating his views on man 
in the state of nature, as in the /négalité, he thinks of him as 
morally neutral. When, on the other hand, he is thinking in the 
artificial terms of state-of-nature and social-contract as tempora- 
rily juxtaposed, he tends to denigrate state-of-nature man as a 
mere brutet. 


1 notably in Contrat social, 1.viii. 
Where the ‘state of nature’ is merely 
legal (as in Locke: see for example the 
Second treatise on civil government, 
sec.14), there is no reason not to 
juxtapose the two, since man has all his 
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‘state of nature’. Thus he is, already, 
fully equipped for the social state. But 
Rousseau’s ‘state of nature’ is semi- 
historical, making it an absurdity to 
claim a sudden leap from brutishness 
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When man leaves the state of nature, never to return, he loses 
his physical liberty. His passions are artificially encouraged, 
giving him desires in excess of his true needs and in excess of his 
powers. He can never be completely independent again, for he 
requires both aid and companionship. He is not morally free be- 
cause society only augments his passions without teaching him to 
control them. He has, however, a potential for moral liberty. 

The potential may be realised in two ways: that of the Natural 
Man and that of the Citizen. Recreated Natural Man, Emile, 
approaches physical liberty because he is taught to recognise only 
his true needs and to develop his powers in order to fulfil these 
needs. He is free by the control of his passions, learning to submit 
to all that fate may bring him, with stoical calm. He is free in the 
sense that he is in harmony with his nature, obeying his con- 
science instead of being ‘guided’ by socially-stimulated passions?. 
It could perhaps be said that he is not, however, free because he is 
essentially ‘plutôt bon que vertueux”. That is, he acts by natural 
inclination, even instinct, as much as by rational choice. He is not 
‘free to choose’ the Good but, like man in the state of nature, 
simply unable to do evil, having no motivation to do evil. 

The Citizen also approaches physical liberty, educated to 
austerity like Emile. The Law guarantees him freedom from 
individual dependence, but, unlike Emile, the Citizen has also the 
freedom zo control his environment by means of the General 
Will. He is morally free in that he will be taught to accept the 
General Will as necessity, the laws of the State as coming from 
God. But he may be regarded as not free because he is offered no 
specifically moral choice between good and evil, only persuaded 
that his self-interest is inseparable from communal justice. 

It is clear from this formidable array of ‘freedoms’ that the word 
has a number of different senses for Rousseau, and that he will 
pick and choose among these senses as it suits him, according to 


to intellect via the social contract. 2 “Tl n’y a d’esclave que celui qui fait 
Only the gradual development of mal, car il le fait toujours malgré lui’ 
society brings this about. (E, v, p.605). 
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the argument espoused’. However, one important and instructive 
generalisation can be made. If we consider the physical and moral 
aspects of man apart from each other, it may be said that the 
‘Emile’ alternative stresses the physical aspect and the ‘Citizen’ 
alternative the moral aspect. 

Emile’s freedom is essentially physical. His relationships with 
other men need be few, due to his self-sufficiency, therefore moral 
problems will not arise. He is to learn to regard all that happens 
to him, regardless of the agent, as a kind of physical necessity. 
His benevolence is instinctive rather than consciously moral. It is 
in Emile that Rousseau makes his most extreme attacks on priests 
and doctors, products of man’s intellectual sophistication, and 
strives to produce a physically hardy specimen as much as a child 
of great intelligence. Emile is instructed to take up a rural exist- 
ence: not that of the merchant or burgher, dealing with men, but 
that of the farmer, dealing with animals and ‘things’. 

For the Citizen, the brotherhood of man, equal-under-physical- 
necessity, is replaced by the community of Citizens, equal-under- 
moral-necessity. But, although each Citizen has contracted with 
every other to obey the General Will, and despite the continual 
pressures on him to obey, he still has in fact a choice: whether to 
accept as primary the general good or whether to look whenever 
possible to his own particular advantage. The Virtue of the Citizen 
is constantly required of him. If Emile’s life is to be rural, the 
Citizen is very much an urban creation, made to live in mutual 
association with his fellows, probably within the tightly-knit 
community of the city-state. He has no direct dependence on 
other members of the State, but at the same time his relationships 
with them are in all respects very close. 


3 for example: ‘La liberté suit tou- libre’ (Æ, v, p.605). The two state- 
jours le sort des lois, elle règne ou ments can be reconciled without great 
périt avec elles; je ne sache rien de plus difficulty, but the fact remains that 
certain’ (Lettres de la montagne, viii, Rousseau has in each case chosen the 
p.842). Compare: ‘La liberté n’est sense which suited him and ignored 
donc dans aucune forme de gouverne- the other. 
ment, elle est dans le cœur de l’homme 
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However, the greater instinctiveness of Emile’s life is in practice 
a point in his favour. The importance of this was noted under 
‘Virtue’ in chapter 11 above: natural Goodness, an instinct, is 
less ‘pure’ than the specifically moral exertion of Virtue, but it is 
more reliable. If we attempted to bring both Emile and the Citizen 
into reality, the first would probably be the more successful crea- 
tion simply because he is not subjected to the same moral demands 
as his socially Virtuous counterpart, and thus less likely to col- 
lapse under their pressure. 

In his instinctive Goodness, Emile harks back to the man of the 
Inégalité. The greater specifically moral content in the life of the 
Citizen—the social will and social Virtue required of him— 
suggest that he is more advanced on the scale of human progress. 
With this in mind, we may ask whether Emile will ‘fit into’ the 
social contract. The answer is that as Emile, the Eighteenth- 
Century Frenchman, he will not; but that as the Natural Man, a 
timeless creature, he will always be a potential Citizen. Provided 
he is suitably educated, the Natural Man will make an excellent 
Citizen. Intrinsically he has the potential to be a far better Citizen 
than the ordinary member of the bad society would be; but he 
must be turned outwards instead of inwards, changed from a 
primarily individual being to a primarily social being, a process 
beginning at birth. 

I suggest there are two reasons why the question of Emile’s 
relationship to the good State is not raised by Rousseau. The first 
is that the good State did not exist, and was unlikely, in his view, 
ever to come into being. The second is that the Natural Man 
simply is not to be compared with the Citizen. We may regard 
him as being in an earlier stage of human evolution. But at the 
same time it must be remembered that there is no satisfactory 
later stage. The great ages of the city-state were the pre-Christian 
eras of Greece and Italy. In practice Rousseau will work for the 
preservation of Geneva or the better ordering of Poland and 
Corsica, but philosophically he fears that all change will be for 


the worse. The Natural Man is an ‘absolute’, an unchanging value. 
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The Citizen is merely a relative creation, dependent on his State 
and helpless outside it. As we saw in the previous chapter, even 
the best-ordered state is constantly subject to natural pressures 
which lead to its inevitable collapse. 

Even in theory, Rousseau is pessimistic about the very found- 
ing of the good State. The Legislator is faced with an almost in- 
surmountable task in persuading the members of the social con- 
tract, still individualistically inclined, to accept the laws that will 
be for the collective good‘. He is forced to have recourse to a 
pseudo-revelation in order to persuade the potential Citizens to 
accept his laws, thus founding the State upon falsehood and 
superstition. 

Once the State is successfully founded, we may hope that it will 
function successfully; but in moments of stress Rousseau simply 
dares not trust man to exercise sufficient wisdom and self-control 
to allow him to decide his own fate. An external force is intro- 
duced in such moments: in the case of the Legislator, cited above, 
almost literally a deus ex machina. If we look at Emile we shall 
find that this even applies to the Natural Man. 

Aged about eighteen, Emile is ready to embark on the perilous 
sea of sex, of relationships with the female of the species’. Trained 
since birth in wisdom and self-control, he might be permitted 
some latitude (to continue the metaphor), some freedom or per- 
sonal responsibility, in handling such relationships. But Rousseau 
is not for one moment prepared to take such a risk. He has his 
pupil cry out: ‘O mon ami, mon protecteur, mon maitre! reprenez 
l'autorité que vous voulez déposer au moment qu’il m’importe 
le plus qu’elle vous reste. . . . Défendez-moi . . . je veux obéir à vos 
lois, je le veux toujours, c’est ma volonté constante; si jamais je 
vous désobéis, ce sera malgré moi: rendez-moi libre en me pro- 
tégeant contre mes passions qui me font violence’ (Iv, p.404). 


4“Une entreprise au-dessus de la example and the Legislator, I am 
force humaine, et, pour l’exécuter, une indebted to J. H. Broome, Rousseau: a 
autorité qui n’est rien’ (CS, 11.vii). study of his thought (London 1963), 
5 for this parallel between the Emile p.96. 
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This ‘rendez-moi libre’ has exactly the same sense as the famous 
‘on le forcera d’être libre’ in the Contrat social (1.vii) for the recal- 
citrant Citizen. The Citizen has a social will, an ‘enlightened’ will, 
just as Emile has a ‘volonté constante’. But in key moments, in 
crucial tests such as the one cited above, Rousseau does not trust 
man sufficiently to allow him moral freedom’ and responsibility, 
but takes control out of his hands. This is perhaps a further mani- 
festation of his generally deterministic approach to problems of 
moral conduct and moral freedom. 

Returning to the Contrat social, we shall see that there are two 
reasons why the good State is unlikely ever to become a reality. 
The temper of certain peoples is unsuited to liberty, and only in 
its ‘youth’ will even the most suitable race be capable of the vigour 
required in the good State (CS, 11.viii). If this youthful stage is 
passed, it cannot be regained: the people in question is then only 
suited for tyranny. Indeed, tyranny is in Rousseau’s view the best 
political solution for it’. Its members cannot be relied upon to 
order well their state, and only a Hobbesian absolute ruler can 
preserve them from further degeneration. 

The second reason is that, even given all possible circumstances 
suitable for the foundation of the good State, Rousseau doubts 
whether its sine qua non—‘la loi au-dessus de l’homme’—can 
ever be achieved. His frank avowal of this doubt occurs in the 
letter to Mirabeau of July 26th, 1767, cited above in chapter tv’. 
The only possible alternative, again, is total despotism. ‘Si mal- 
heureusement cette forme n’est pas trouvable, et j’avoue ingénu- 
ment que je crois qu’elle ne l’est pas, mon avis est qu’il faut passer 


6 a fact noted, for both the ‘homme 8 Correspondance générale, xvii.157. 


naturel’ and the ‘citoyen’, in the dis- 
cussion above on freedom. Rousseau 
would, ideally, force the Citizen to be 
free as the physical laws of nature 
‘force’ man in the state of nature to 
be free. 

7 ‘Il lui faut désormais un maître et 
non pas un libérateur’ (CS, 11.viii). 


The Rousseau of 1767 is probably 
more pessimistic about the future of 
society than the Rousseau of the 
Contrat social, but the statement is still 
significant. 
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à l’autre extrémité. . . . Je ne vois point de milieu supportable entre 
la plus austère démocratie et le hobbisme le plus parfait.” 

Although he describes such tyranny as ‘the other extreme’ to 
the good State, there is a definite philosophical sense in which 
absolute tyranny is close to the good State on the scale of political 
orders. This scale begins witha society so loosely constructed that 
men are practically in their natural state. It moves through social 
orders of increasing tightness, with men more and more con- 
strained by the social bonds, until it reaches extreme forms of 
tyranny where all are subjected to the will of one man. Only 
after this comes the good State of the Contrat social, where the 
members are entirely Citizens instead of entirely ‘men’. This scale 
may be unacceptable when examined closely—in the sense that 
men may be more ‘social’ in a partial society than in a close and 
tyrannical society—but Rousseau puts it forward very clearly 
in a ‘Fragment’ entitled “Rome et Sparte’: ‘La liberté civile est, 
dans les divers états de l’homme sociable, une des extrémités dont 
Pautre est la liberté naturelle. Les différentes constitutions poli- 
tiques forment, entre ces deux termes, autant de degrés intermé- 
diaires que commencent par les excés de la licence et finissent par 
ceux de la tyrannie” (OC iii.5 40). 

This quotation, by juxtaposing extreme tyranny and the good 
State, enables us to understand the sense in which Rousseau 
regards tyranny as ‘good’. Firstly, there is the ability of the abso- 
lute ruler to prevent degeneration by forcing a society to retain 
its present form. Secondly, there is a sense in which the will of 
such a ruler is similar to the Law of the good State. Under tyranny 
the people has no control over its welfare, but there is still an 
impersonal and almost objective force ‘au-dessus de l’homme’, a 
‘Law’ which he cannot break and cannot usurp, a law that is the 
same for all men, discriminating no more than does the General 
Will or the physical laws of nature’. Opposites meet. The dour 


* ideally, therefore, the tyrant would 
be god himself (loc. cit). 
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and uncompromising moralist in Rousseau brings him close to 
Hobbes, the apostle of individual absolutism”. 

At the end of chapter 111 I touched upon the problem of recon- 
ciling the search for truth and the exigencies of social order. As 
an aspect of the relationship between Emile and the Contrat social, 
this problem will now be considered at greater length. It appeared 
then that the two could not be brought together. The Natural 
Man was to be taught the truth, and this would tend to make him 
disaffected towards the forms observed in society. The general 
problem of truth in society is one of which Rousseau is fully 
aware. He deals with the question of priority in the Lettre à de 
Beaumont and the Réveries. 

An excellent example of his ambivalence in practice to this 
problem occurs in the last three of the Lettres de la montagne. 
Discussing the internal troubles of Geneva, he comes out in 
emphatic support for the ‘Règlement’ that offered a compromise 
between the demands of the ‘représentants’ and the excessive 
powers exercised in practice by the Petit Conseil: ‘Quoi qu’on en 
puisse dire, l’édit de la médiation a été le salut de la république” 
(vir, p.822). 

He warns the Genevans against any attempt to modify it in 
both letter vir and letter vii. Yet in letter vit he goes systematic- 
ally through six articles of the Edict, refutes the provisions of five 
of them, and concludes by frankly describing the Petit Conseil as 
‘vingt-cinq despotes’ (vit, p.835). Such verbal warfare is hardly 
conducive to the social calm that he has advocated, and the ambi- 
valence is obvious. He genuinely believes that the tenuous balance 
offered by the Edict should not be upset, in the interests of 
Genevan stability; but he cannot restrain himself from mordant 
criticism of its provisions, in the interests of truth. 


10 Rousseau was only too aware of 
how much he and Hobbes held in 
common: ‘Ce n’est pas tant ce qu’il y a 
d’horrible et de faux dans sa politique, 
que ce qu’il y a de juste et de vrai, qui 
Pa rendue odieuse’ (CS, 1v.viii). The 


letter to Mirabeau, however, shows 
that he recoiled emotionally from this 
idea of individual despotism: for once, 
he is unwilling to accept the conclu- 
sions of his own remorseless logic. 
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In the Lettre à de Beaumont, considering truth in the abstract 
and its possible effects upon order in society, he is almost pre- 
pared to surrender the former as an absolute value, in favour of the 
latter. He accepts with some doubt the proposition ‘toute vérité 
n’est pas bonne à dire’, but challenges the implicit rider. Even if 
some truths are dangerous in society, he says, this does not mean 
that the false is never to be exposed: ‘S’ensuivrait-il que nulle 
erreur ne fût bonne à détruire?” (p.475). At the most, he is pre- 
pared to concede the value of certain false beliefs when the general 
benefit of these beliefs to the community outweighs. any harm 
that they might do. The civil religion is the obvious example. 
‘Il y a des préjugés qu’il faut respecter. Cela peut être, mais c’est 
quand d’ailleurs tout est dans l’ordre, . . . on laisse alors le mal 
pour l’amour du bien’ (p.476). 

It is in the Fourth Promenade of the Réveries that Rousseau 
really comes to grips with the philosophical problem. Here it 
becomes a genuinely moral question related to the individual and 
his responsibilities, rather than a matter of utilitarianism. 

The discussion proper begins with a general proposition. In 
absolute terms, truth is desirable: ‘La vérité générale et abstraite 
est le plus précieux de tous les biens’ (Iv, p.1026). Truth and 
justice, Rousseau argues to himself, are ultimately the same, and 
on this basis one might be justified in always stating the truth, 
regardless of its immediate effects. But thisis begging the question: 
‘C’est là trancher la question sans la résoudre’ (p.1028). Ina given 
practical instance, the truth may be irrelevant or even harmful: 
‘La vérité particulière et individuelle n’est pas toujours un bien; 
elle est quelquefois un mal, très souvent une chose indifférente’ 
(p.1026). 

It would appear, then, that on certain occasions one is excused 
from speaking out. Yet this brings us to the sanction of lies. 
Silence, on points where truth is a matter of indifference, is 
morally less reprehensible than actual lying, but the practical 
effect is the same. In judging the morality of such behaviour, the 
intention of the speaker and the likely effect of his departure from 
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truth must be taken into account. The author of Le Temple de 
Gnide, argues Rousseau, is to be condemned in that he ‘lies’ about 
the authenticity of his manuscript not in order to give greater 
authority to moral truths contained therein—for there are none 
—but merely as a joke or in order to give an air of verisimilitude 
to the ‘détails voluptueux’ and ‘images lascives’ (p.1029). 

Such distinctions are made by the conscience of the man of good 
faith. In society, then, failing to speak the truth is wrong when 
such failure causes injustice, but gratuitous fiction is acceptable 
—though perhaps not desirable—when it has no effect on order 
or justice. Rousseau does not specifically face here the problem 
arising when order and justice are themselves contrary, but this is 
implicitly left to the individual conscience. 

There is, however, a further aspect to the problem. Rousseau 
touches on this early in his discussion, and returns to it on the last 
two pages of the ‘Promenade’: ‘En pesant avec tant de soin ce que 
je devais aux autres, ai-je assez examiné ce que je me devais a 
moi-même? S'il faut être juste pour autrui, il faut être vrai pour 
soi; c’est un hommage que l’honnête homme doit rendre a sa 
propre dignité’ (p.1038). If his duty to others resides in being just 
rather than speaking the truth, his duty towards himself resides 
in being just Sy speaking the truth. If, as Rousseau asserts in 
Emile, one’s fundamental responsibility is to oneself, the truth 
must always come first. Vitam impendere vero. 

It is this last rule that Rousseau resolves to follow. His decision 
is a decision in favour of the Natural Man, who is to be guided by 
truth, not the Citizen, who is guided by the exigencies of the 
good State. 

In three respects, then, the way of the ‘homme naturel’ is 
preferable to that of the ‘citoyen’. Firstly, the Natural Man is an 
absolute and ‘eternal’ value, whereas the Citizen is a being con- 
tingent upon his State. Change and decay are the very stuff of the 
life of the Natural Man, who is prepared for all eventualities, but 
they bring about the collapse of the good State. Secondly, Emile 
is more likely to remain morally unscathed in the conflicts of life. 
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He will do good by instinct, and live withdrawn from the press of 
society, whereas the Citizen will be constantly required to fight 
against his individual—and natural—will in favour of his social 
will, in exercising Virtue as a duty towards his fellow-Citizens. 
Thirdly, the life of Emile is founded on truth, whereas the life of 
the Citizen may be founded on superstition. 

If we agree that Emile, the Natural Man, is essentially a non- 
social being, one final question arises. We may ask whether, 
philosophically, Rousseau is prepared to ‘accept’ society. Al- 
though there has been considerable debate on this question among 
commentators, I do not recall having seen any citation by such 
commentators from Rousseau himself. An ex cathedra statement 
is in fact available. In a half-page Fragment he actually poses for 
himself the question: ‘A parler moralement, la société est-elle donc 
en soi un bien, ou un mal?’ 

He is unable to arrive at an outright answer. He feels that all 
society tends to engender vice, but that the observer has some 
compensation for the spectacle of ugliness and strife when he sees 
a man stand out from the press by his virtue. This ennobling 
faculty, developed in man by social life, redeems the otherwise 
entirely vicious development of inequality, dependence, and in- 
justice. To this profoundly pessimistic view is led the man who 
never tired of affirming man’s natural goodness. 


UOC iii.505 (‘De l’honneur et de 
la vertu’). Vaughan, i.336 (‘Histoire 
des mceurs’). 
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Appendix 


Jean Jacques Rousseau, l’homme naturel 


In this appendix I shall make briefly a number of points suggest- 
ing that Rousseau himself may be regarded as a type of the 
Natural Man. These points are set apart from the body of the 
thesis for two reasons. Firstly, they are tangential to the main 
argument. Secondly, their inclusion in the chapters above would 
suggest that I was approaching the philosophical ‘œuvre’ through 
the man, instead of separating the two. This is not to deny fora 
moment that Rousseau’s personality is evident in his work. But 
if we begin our study with the man, we are failing to consider his 
work on the objective level—the level on which he himself offers 
it to us—and reducing its value to little more than an aspect of 
his personality. 

Having made this qualification, I wish to show that the quali- 
ties and characteristics that Rousseau attributes to himself are 
those we have noted as typical of Emile or even of the man de- 
picted in the /négalité. 

i. In the Dialogues he actually names himself as the Natural 
Man; in fact, the only Natural Man remaining, the only man not 
‘esclave et dupe de l’amour-propre. . . [et du] paraître’ (111, p.936). 
Rousseau says of Jean-Jacques: ‘En un mot, comme j’ai trouvé 
dans ses livres l’homme de la nature, jai trouvé dans lui l’homme 
de ses livres’ (11, p.866). It is most instructive to see which of Jean- 
Jacques’ books Rousseau considers most typical of him. Describ- 
ing his appearance, Rousseau does not see in the face of Jean- 
Jacques the traits of the great legislator, the citizen of Geneva, but 
those ‘du mentor d’Emile’. He further suggests that in Jean- 
Jacques’ youth ‘peut-être . . . aurais-je trouvé ceux de Saint- 
Preux (11, p.778). 
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ii. The four Lettres à Malesherbes describe a man who has with- 
drawn to the countryside, away from men, like Emile. They also 
describe a man who has mentally withdrawn from a// human con- 
tact to the ‘pays des chimères’ of La Nouvelle Héloïse, to the 
enchanted, insulated ‘monde idéal’ of which Rousseau speaks in 
the first few pages of the Dialogues. The Natural Man is unhappy 
in society. ‘Je trouve mieux mon compte avec les étres chimé- 
riques que je rassemble autour de moi, qu’avec ceux que je vois 
dans le monde’ (Lettres à Malesherbes, 1; OC 1.1131). 

iii. The Dialogues show us Jean-Jacques struggling against his 
fate, but by the time of the Réveries he has found peace by learn- 
ing the lesson that he taught Emile. It is the peace of the Natural 
Man, in the calm acceptance of destiny: ‘D’où vient cette diffé- 
rence? D’une seule chose: c’est que j’ai appris a porter le joug de la 
nécessité sans murmure” (Réy., vill, p.1077). We are told in both 
the Dialogues and Emile that this is a basic quality of the Natural 
Man. ‘L'homme de la nature apprend à porter en toute chose le 
joug de la nécessité et à s’y soumettre’ (Dial., 11, p.864). By regard- 
ing all that happens to him as inevitable, he will become indif- 
ferent to his surroundings, even to persecution: ‘Pressé de tous 
côtés, je demeure en équilibre, parce que je... ne m’appuie que sur 
moi’ (Réy., vill, p.1077). For both Rousseau and Emile, this is the 
ideal. Physically independent of men, emotionally indifferent as 
to his fate, each approaches complete self-sufficiency and com- 
plete happiness, the perfect state of self-coincidence that belongs 
only to god. ‘Si j’étais sans passions’, says Emile, ‘je serais, dans 
mon état d'homme, indépendant comme Dieu même, puisque, ne 
voulant que ce qui est, je n’aurais jamais a lutter contre la destinée’ 
(v, p.604). Rousseau writes in the Réveries of ‘un bonheur suffi- 
sant, parfait et plein’: “De quoi jouit-on dans une pareille situa- 
tion? De rien d’extérieur à soi, de rien sinon de soi-même et de sa 
propre existence; tant que cet état dure, on se suffit 4 soi-méme, 
comme Dieu’ (v, p.1047). 


1 see Confessions, 1x: the psychologi- tion with Saint-Preux, p.430. 
cal withdrawal, p.427; the identifica- 
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iv. The great interest of his last years, botany, Rousseau 
describes as that of a lazy and solitary man°. This brings us to 
another important aspect of his character. Man is naturally lazy. 
This fact was noted in the /négalité, and was recognised in the 
Corse as one of the obstacles to be overcome in the formation of 
the Citizen. Rousseau emphasises his own ‘oisiveté’ throughout 
his personal writings. In the Confessions, for example, he explains 
thus his failure to keep in contact with some of the good men he 
has known: ‘Je les négligeai tous, non certainement par ingrati- 
tude mais par cette invincible paresse qui m’en a souvent donné 
Pair’ (vil, p.281). 

v. Natural laziness is inseparable from the moral ‘faiblesse’ of 
the Natural Man in society: of Rousseau and of Saint-Preux, 
though not of Emile, who has been trained from birth to avoid 
moral conflict. Jean-Jacques has the spontaneous, instinctive 
Goodness of the Natural Man, but often lacks the strength to be 
‘unnaturally’ Virtuous in society. In the Dialogues, Rousseau 
describes him as ‘une âme saine, mais faible’, and says definitely 
that although he loves virtue ‘Ce n’est pas un homme vertueux’ 
(11, pp.773-774). This is repeated later with equal firmness: “Notre 
homme ne sera pas vertueux, parce qu’il sera faible, et la vertu 
n’appartient qu’aux âmes fortes’ (11, p.824). The same theme is 
taken up in the Réveries, ina clear differentiation of Goodness and 
Virtue. ‘Voilà ce qui modifie beaucoup l’opinion que j’eus long- 
temps de ma propre vertu; car il n’y en a point a suivre ses pen- 
chants, et à se donner, quand ils nous y portent, le plaisir de bien 
faire: mais elle consiste a les vaincre quand le devoir le commande 
pour faire ce qu’il nous prescrit, et voila ce que j’ai su moins faire 
qu’homme du monde’ (Réy., vi, pp.1052-1053)*. Again: ‘Dès que 
mon devoir et mon cceur étaient en contradiction, le premier eut 
rarement la victoire’ (loc. cit.). 


2 ‘La botanique est l’étude d’un oisif 3 itis on this differentiation ofinclina- 
et paresseux solitaire’ (Réveries, vil, tion and duty that the Kantian critics— 
p.1069). notably Ernst Cassirer—base their 
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An excellent example drawn from Rousseau’s life occurs in 
Book 1x of the Confessions. Having been previously ‘good’ in 
Paris, he becomes ‘virtuous’ by denouncing the evils of Parisian 
life. Yet even in this he qualifies his description of himself as 
‘virtuous’, and regards that state as contrary to his nature. 
‘Jusque-la j'avais été bon: dès lors je devins vertueux, ou du 
moins enivré de la vertu.’ ‘J'étais vraiment transformé.’ All Paris 
rang with the sarcasms of this man, previously shy and retiring, 
now audacious. However, ‘Qu’on cherche l’état du monde le plus 
contraire à mon naturel, on trouvera celui-là.” As soon as he leaves 
Paris, it no longer fires his indignation, and he becomes as gentle 
towards mankind as he was before his sojourn in Paris. ‘Cet état 
plus doux, mais bien moins sublime, amortit bientôt l’ardente 
enthousiasme qui m’avait transporté . . . Je redevins craintif, 
complaisant, timide; en un mot, le même Jean-Jacques que j'avais 
été auparavant” (IX, pp.416-417). 

vi. It is to be remembered, however, that Rousseau —despite his 
love of solitude—always felt the need for companionship. He does 
not wish to be bothered with the great mass of society, but en- 
visages a select circle of friends, almost of ‘initiates’. In the Con- 
fessions he says of himself, ‘j’étais né pour l’amitié” (vim, p.362). 
In the Dialogues occurs the statement ‘notre plus douce existence 
est relative et collective’ (11, p.813). The final wish of Jean- 
Jacques, in this work, is to be comforted by a few true friends 
during his declining years. 

vii. Precisely this is the significance of the ‘pays des chimères’, 
the ‘monde idéal’, mentioned in the Confessions, outlined in the 
Dialogues, and chronicled in the Nouvelle Héloise. This world is 
populated solely by men and women whom Rousseau regards as 
sufficiently worthy and sympathetic to be his companions. It is 


(false) exegis of Rousseau: the General 
Will as the Categorical Imperative. 
They fail to distinguish between 
Rousseau the moralist and Kant the 
ethical philosopher. Two examples of 
this approach are: E. Cassirer, The 
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by no means a ‘perfect’ world —in the sense that even crime is not 
unknown—but it is an emotionally perfect world into which 
Rousseau can retire: all sentiments within it are of the highest 
order. Nature is the guide ofits inhabitants, and consequently they 
are no more virtuous than ordinary men and women; but they 
love virtue more, and Nature never leads them to do harm 
deliberately. They are like Emile in realising that the first duty 
of each is to himself: ‘Enfin, s’ils ne sont pas plus vertueux qu’on 
ne l’est ici, du moins par cela seul qu’ils savent mieux s’aimer eux- 
mêmes, ils sont moins malveillants pour autrui” (Dial., 1, p.671). 
Impressed by the enthusiasm for this ideal world displayed by 
Rousseau, the Frenchman of the Dialogues remarks, ‘ “Mon cher 
M. Rousseau, vous m’avez bien l’air d’être un des habitants de ce 
monde-la.” Replies Rousseau: “J’en reconnais un du moins, 
sans le moindre doute, dans l’auteur d’ Emile et d Héloise.” ? 
(1, p.673). It is clear from reading Emile that this book, begun as 
a down-to-earth treatise on education, becomes practically a 
series of romantic episodes—not to say a novel—in the last 
hundred pages. In his memory, Rousseau brackets Emule with 
La Nouvelle Héloise, Emile’s tutor with Saint-Preux. 

Only in an imaginary group of chosen individuals can Rous- 
seau find his personal perfection. The city-state is anti-individual- 
istic, demanding, and energetic; entirely contrary in spirit to the 
slow and voluptuous world of the ‘pays des chiméres’*. The mem- 
ber of the city-state must have virtue and strength; the member of 
the ‘monde idéal’ is ‘bon mais faible’. The Citizen is to be ‘déna- 
turé’, whereas Julie and Saint-Preux are emphatically “naturels”. 
Virtue in the State is a duty. In the ‘monde idéal’ it is a delicious 
sentiment; all the more pleasurable because one’s attempts are 
admired, one’s failings understood, by equally sensitive beings. 

Contrary to the opinions of a number of critics, then, the world 
of La Nouvelle Héloise—notably Wolmar’s farm—is not in any 


4its inhabitants are ‘sensuels et l’une pour l’autre des mains de la 
voluptueux’: Dialogues, 1, p.671. nature’, remarks Lord Edouard: Za 
5 ‘Ces deux belles âmes sortirent Nouvelle Héloïse, 11.ii. 
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sense a miniature Republic or Contrat social State®. It is a world 
entirely unrealistic, chimerical; insulated from destructive in- 
fluences not, like the city-state, by the constant vigilance of its 
inhabitants, but solely by its creator and preserver Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’. 

viii. Although Rousseau’s penchant for total withdrawal was 
evident from the time of his stay with madame d’Epinay, it is 
certainly true that Rousseau still considered himself capable of 
being an excellent citizen. Not until the Dialogues does he concede 
that he is essentially good rather than virtuous. His pride in 
citizenship is particularly evident in the Lettre a d’ Alembert. 

But of greater interest is an exclamation by Rousseau in the 
preface to La Nouvelle Héloise. He is trying to explain and vindi- 
cate, perhaps to himself, his most un-citizen-like action in pro- 
ducing a novel of sentiment. The sentence expresses Rousseau’s 
longing for a ‘finer’ century than his own: ‘Que n’ai-je vécu dans 
un siècle où je dusse jeter ce recueil au feu!’ (p.5). It is obvious 
that he feels some guilt at sponsoring the publication of a collec- 
tion of sensual, if not erotic, letters. He is perhaps aware that his 
own ego would never permit him to throw them into the fire. 
But if we imagine this individual ego subordinated to a desire for 
the good of all, if we imagine Rousseau born in a century where 
the good State flourished and patriotism could be numbered 
among the great virtues, we should have no reason to disbelieve 
his claim. Had Rousseau been a member of the good State, his 
concern for the general good might have overriden his personal 
egotism. As it is, in the corrupt societies of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, he has little reason to worry over the effect of his book. It 
is merely one more dubious influence ona community where there 
is no general good but only a number of conflicting private 

for example, F. C. Green: ‘the 7if it has any significance in Rous- 
nucleus of Rousseau’s new social  seau’s political thought, I am inclined 
order’. Rousseau (Cambridge 1955), to accept that proposed by L. Goss- 
p.212. Or M. B. Ellis: ‘the Wolmar man, ‘The Worlds of la Nouvelle 


estate is symbolic of Rousseau’s ideal Héloïse’, Studies on Voltaire (1966), 
republic’; p.191. xli: 
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interests. The exclamation cited above, then, is not merely a 
rationalisation. It enables us further to understand Rousseau’s 
contention that the concept ‘Citizen’ is meaningless without the 
accompanying concept ‘good State’. 

ix. There is also another and important sense in which Rousseau 
regards himself as a citizen. He finds he can fulfil the social duties 
of the ‘citizen’ in the wider sense of the term, by acting as watch- 
dog of civil justice in Geneva, and at the same time indulge his 
penchant for living in solitude in the French countryside. To the 
individual who achieves this rare but happy reconciliation of the 
tastes of the Natural Man and the duties of the citizen we may give 
the generic name ‘Genius’. Rousseau, for example, envisages 
himself as a Lawgiver; one of the privileged souls described in the 
last pages of the Discours sur les sciences et les arts, exempted from 
the rules that govern ordinary men. The Lawgiver arrives mys- 
teriously, reveals truth, justice and order to the assembled citi- 
zenry, and departs with equal mystery. On the more mundane 
level, Rousseau realises that he will be safer from the wrath of the 
Genevan authorities if he makes his criticisms from some point, 
such as France, outside their jurisdiction: “Je serais beaucoup plus 
inutile 4 mes compatriotes, vivant au milieu d’eux, que je ne puis 
l'être, dans l’occasion, de ma retraite’ (Lettres à Malesherbes, 1v; 
OC i.143). The function of Genius, we may say, is ‘le triste 
emploi de dire la vérité aux hommes’ (Æ, v, p.606). Rousseau 
explains his own position thus to Emile: ‘Il y a telle circonstance 
où un homme |peut être plus utile à ses concitoyens hors de sa 
patrie que s’il vivait dans son sein. Alors il doit n’écouter que son 
zèle et supporter son exil sans murmure; cet exil même est un de 
ses devoirs” (loc. cit.). 

x. After 1762, however, it becomes painfully evident to Rous- 
seau that men are refusing to heed his advice, that not only are his 
views rejected but the expression of these views is actually pro- 
scribed by the authorities in several countries. Such treatment by 
the authorities he had quite expected, he asserts in the Dialogues, 
but he had also expected the common man to admire him for his 
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denunciation of evil and injustice. He foresaw persecution, but 
not general scorn and hatred: without the plot against him ‘il eût 
vécu dans l’infortune et dans la gloire” (111, p.927). 

Perhaps as a rationalisation of the position in which he finds 
himself, he decides that the solitary state is preferable. But it 
could be reasonably argued that he has always felt some distaste 
for the innumerable petty obligations and responsibilities that 
constitute social life. He concludes that he is good rather than 
virtuous, and incapable of the continual struggle towards virtue 
required of him when he is involved in close and mutually 
dependent relationships with other men. Such relationships are 
inevitable in the bad society; and the good society is unlikely ever 
to be realised. His conclusion is less a condemnation of social life 
than a recognition of his own ‘faiblesse’ in the face of its demands 
on him. ‘Le résultat que je puis tirer de toutes ces réflexions est que 
je n’ai jamais été vraiment propre a la société civile, ot tout est 
gêne, obligation, devoir” (Rév., v1, p.1059). 


8amply attested, for example, as 
early as 1762, in the Lettres à Males- 
herbes, 1; OC i.1132). 
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Rousseau and portraiture: 
from representation to fiction 


by R. G. Saisselin 


Le centre du savoir, au XVII et au 
xvin siècle, c’est le tableau. 


Michel Foucault 


“Truth, Sir, is of the greatest value in these things’, said dr John- 
son as he was discussing portraiture with Boswell. He meant the 
painter must above all give a true likeness of the sitter, an opinion 
he shared with many; but we may wonder whether in thinking 
thus he and others were not the unsuspecting victims of the very 
art they were discussing. For the portrait was in the 17th and 
18th centuries the form of the knowledge of man, a magnificent 
illusion created by art doomed to pass once the notion of man it 
implied would be questioned, as indeed it was by Johnson’s con- 
temporary Jean Jacques Rousseau, who might be made to ask as 
in an imaginary conversation: But doctor, what is the true man, 
the representation, in painting or prose, or what is behind it? 

By the time Johnson had pronounced on portraiture to Boswell 
on his trip through the highlands, the art of portraiture was some 
three centuries old. It had of course existed in antiquity, but to 
understand its historical and psychological significance it is not 
necessary to return to its earliest beginning. We can begin with 
the introduction of oil paint, and as in a good classical tragedy 
view its beginning, middle, and end, in conjunction with the rise, 
decline, and fall of an aristocratic society. 
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When in the course of the 15th and 16th centuries men became 
more and more interested in themselves and their temporal pos- 
terity and glory, they were, as concerns portraiture, at first inter- 
ested in obtaining a true likeness. The success of early Nether- 
landish portraiture was assured in part because oil rendered such 
likenesses better than fresco. For a more clinical accuracy the use 
of red and black pencils was used by certain French artists of 
the 16th century. And as men grew more conscious of the role 
they played in society and the public life, the art of portraiture 
assumed new functions. It was the Italians, probably prompted or 
inspired by the Spaniards, who in the course of the Italian wars 
showed the way to a different type and use of portraiture and 
through this they introduced upon the stage of history new types 
of men. Life became, for those who could afford it and thought 
about this sort of thing, the imitation of an idealized past. The 
imitation of Christ, and what it implied, namely the saint and the 
prud’homme, gave way to the imitation of antiquity and secular 
types: the hero, the prince, the gentleman, the grand monarch. 
A new society, superimposed upon institutions still feudal in 
many respects, but now modeling itself upon motifs chosen from 
the classical past, required new roles, new portraits, and a new 
art of representation. 

But this also implied a new psychology, inseparable from 
representation. It was quite simple and also inherited from classical 
writers: that the will must govern the passions and reason be the 
guide of our actions. For men still violent in nature, assuming 
these new roles constituted a considerable effort and it is perhaps 
this novel attempt at self-mastery and self-composition which 
explains the impassive, distant, proud, sometimes forbidding por- 
traits of the mannerist period such as we find in the work of 
Bronzino, Pontormo, or Moroni. Men were no longer to be 
represented as pious, their souls upon their faces open to the 
view of god (as if god could not look into the heart); men were 
now to guard their selves, hide their passions from the look of 
other men. Montaigne noticed this new style of appearance and 
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representation and called it the new fashion of dissimulation. He 
disdained it; for like Cicero he believed the face ought to be the 
mirror of the soul so that men might be judged upon appearance. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar still lived in a world where one 
might presumably know a man by his physiognomy: 


Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’night; 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 


Cassius had not learned to wear a mask: he could be read and there 
was no need for a psychology of depth in that classical world. 
An epithet summed up the man. But turn to a comedy by Cor- 
neille, significantly entitled Le Menteur, where we may read: 


Les visages souvent sont de doux imposteurs: 

Que de défauts d’esprits se couvrent de leur graces, 
Et que de beaux semblants cachent des âmes basses! 
Les yeux en ce grand choix ont la premiére part; 

Mais leur déférer tout, c’est tout mettre au hasard.... 


And you begin to realize that we are in a society in which men can 
no longer be trusted on appearance. Features belong to men 
and women who visibly hide their selves, composing them in 
order to dissimulate their designs; they have become aimables, 
gracious, grave, noble, charming, sweet impostors; in any case, 
no matter the composition of the face or its representation, it 
might be a mask, and the truth to know is now behind appear- 
ance. Men had learned to wear masks because it had become so- 
cially and politically necessary to curb oneself. On the political 
level this had been one of the problems faced by Richelieu, only 
partly solved by Louis xiv, and simply erased by the French 
revolution. No modern state could hope to function unless the 
passions, ambitions, and pride of the great were tamed. Corneille’s 
drama, among other things, is concerned with such themes: what 
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is the relation of passion and pride to the state, the public order, 
and to the self? The solution to such problems was not only 
military and political; it did not suffice to behead recalcitrant 
nobles, reduce their power, pride, and fortifications. The solu- 
tion was also artistic: the dangerous hero was turned into a gentle- 
man. Ideal types were held up for emulation. Men were to appear 
upon the worldly stage and act according to the rank and condi- 
tion assigned them by history and providence. Painters, poets, 
and moralists were enlisted in the task of polishing men in power 
and by a process of mimicry, an entire society. Men thus acquired 
what Pascal called a second nature whose function it was to hide 
the self, /e moi est haïssable. But as time went on and sin more and 
more attributed to miseducation, that second nature became 
human nature, an illusion created by the art of representation; for 
as Condillac wrote in the eighteenth century, from the time man 
was born he was subject to art. A by-product of this creation of a 
new human type was what we may term a psychology of surface. 
You do not analyze character, you watch the appearance of men 
in order to penetrate the mask: you watch men in society, with 
others, and you wait for that moment when he or she will drop 
the mask to reveal the springs of character. 

If we now ask ourselves why faces could become sweet, affable, 
gracious, gallant, or sweet impostors, we may answer that it is 
because we are concerned with men in a monarchical state. The 
style of the man and his mask were determined by the form of the 
society. When considering the art of portraiture from the late 
16th through the later 18th century we ought not to forget that 
we are dealing with an essentially aristocratic society even though 
one may be looking at patrician sitters. The psychology to be 
gleaned in the novels of madame de La Fayette, the plays of 
Moliére, the writings of the chevalier de Méré, La Rochefoucauld 
and La Bruyére, supposes that men hide their selves in public 
because of the requirements of aristocratic mores. Montesquieu’s 
differentiation of governmental types and principles, monarch- 
ical, republican, and despotic, covers the very form of human 
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mores, behaviour, and expression. Diderot, echoing Montes- 
quieu, and Maurice Quentin de La Tour, perhaps echoeing 
Diderot, or the latter the former, both thought that a painter 
should note that in a monarchy the expressive character would be 
one of affability, grace, sweetness, honour, and gallantry. In a 
republican state in which everyone considers himself a monarch, 
men would be haughty, hard, and proud, whereas the beauty of 
despotism would be one befitting slaves. 

The task of representing these types was left to painting, 
sculpture, and dramatic presentation; but the art of unmasking 
such types, and individuals belonging to these, was the preroga- 
tive of prose. To be sure the painter was also supposed to present 
character, but his representation was limited to what could be 
seen. But representation also implied other limits than those set 
by the visible. In so far as it was an art it was also bounded by 
beauty and we may say that representation oscillated between 
the two poles of beauty and truth, but that no matter which way 
you inclined, the representation was always conditioned by the 
visible. You could, both in the painted and the written portrait, 
peindre en beau, or peindre en vrai. Sometimes the two were one; 
sometimes they were not. If you were a painter and wished to 
peindre en beau someone who was not particularly striking for 
beauty, you could always choose what was called a favourable 
moment, you could stylize, illuminate certain as aspects of the 
features, and also doa great deal with hands, clothing, accessories, 
draperies. If you were a writer faced with the same task, you 
could choose not to say certain things about the character of the 
person. In both cases, one might say, it was a problem of lighting; 
you could choose not to see, therefore not to represent certain 
aspects of a person. In terms of portraiture in painting only 
puritans like Cromwell and the Jansenists from Port Royal might 
insist upon being portrayed as God saw them, namely warts and 
all as the lord protector put it. 

In either case portraying implies the representation of the 
visible. Thus we are not dealing with a psychiatry or depth 
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psychology, but an understanding and presentation of men as 
they may be seen in society, and in this case a rather restricted 
society such as we find it in certain centres of art and civility: 
Versailles, Paris salons, Windsor, London, Bath, Venice, the 
Boston of Copley. And this restricted society, and its portraiture 
and the psychology which is inseparable from it, implies some- 
thing else about the men and women who are its members: 
everyone is watching everyone else. It is a society of actors and 
spectators. Men and women are ruled by form, and the game is 
determined not by one’s se/f or one’s need to be happy, but 
by society, the existence of others who watch you and whom 
you in turn watch too. It was, superficially, a very conformist 
society. There was no question of sincerity in the sense we have 
come to value the term; for men were not in essence themselves, 
but an imitation of a model of what a man ought to be. Philinte, 
not Alceste is the truly civilized man of Moliére’s Mzsanthrope 
and it is of course significant that Rousseau interpreted Alceste 
as he did. You learn to play your part upon the worldly stage by 
imitation: you play by ear in matters of language, you use your 
eyes in matters of form, dress, manners, gestures. Little by little 
you acquire that goût de comparaison which allows you to judge 
not only of matters artistic, but social as well. The mores of 
society were thus par excellence artistic. Priests thundered, 
moralized, and preached from the pulpit; but in the world of 
society, not concerned with god and salvation, but with represen- 
tation, ridicule chastised those who broke the rules or played 
outside their role, unless they had enough style to be accepted, or 
were found interesting for some time. 

In sucha society you do not really write about yourself, though 
you may as a gentleman, writer, or wit, possess your particular 
tour d’esprit, or as a painter, touch, but ever within the more 
general conventions of docorum and art. And even if one does 
write about oneself or paint a self-portrait, such a self-representa- 
tion is limited: it is a tableau, en vrai or en beau; it has a frame 
which sets it off from nature, defines it as art, while a prose portrait 
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is also drawn up within the convention of a style, shows care 
for language, decorum, and is founded upon selection, all of 
which implies, as Rousseau well saw in connection with Mon- 
taigne, that we are given a profile view of the better half of the 
subject. 

What we may thus term a psychology of the surface supposes 
that what men have to hide better remain hidden; at least if you 
assume that men do have something to hide. It also implies that 
the figure you present the world, the role you play, the perform- 
ance you give, are more interesting than anything you may have 
to hide and worthier than any supposed true inner man. One may 
indeed wonder whether an inner man, hidden behind appearance, 
was supposed before Rousseau. The Christian, to be sure, had a 
soul; but it was known as corrupted by the fall and in terms of 
representation beyond the human eye’s range of vision. In Car- 
tesian terms the soul was some regulating centre, the object of 
physiology, and as such it could be medically represented; but 
both the soul and the pineal gland were really something quite 
different from what we have come to call the inner life or the 
inner man. Indeed, one may hazard the thought that the inner man 
and his inner life were invented when one began to doubt of the 
existence of the soul. Even the church, in her infinite wisdom, 
distrusted the inner spiritual life; thence the spiritual exercises, 
the rules for the direction of the spirit, the directors of conscience, 
the very forms of confessing, the classification of sins and cases of 
conscience. The inner life was the realm of chaos. It therefore had 
to be ordered, directed, formed. 

If you were a materialist, and considered the soul as a physio- 
logical centre, then there was no inner life in the modern post- 
romantic sense either. You posed a man of sensibility whose mind 
was a clean slate to be written upon by experience in the material 
world of nature, society, and history. The problem of inner life 
could be resolved by identifying it with memory, in which case 
man again remained co-extensive with representation. There was 
nothing to be hidden; man was a product of nature and society. 
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He was, to use Passmore’s term, malleable, knowable, educatable, 
because there was no secret, because one man was but for slight 
variations within nature, much like another. The mad really did 
not belong, which is why they were put away, hidden, put beyond 
representation®. But within the materialist view, man is merely 
another type of nature, a particular aspect of the universal nature, 
one genus in the general tableau of nature. To be sure, he was the 
central figure in that tableau, occupying the foreground as a king 
ina historical painting, as a figure ina heroic landscape. But he was 
special or privileged within the general order of nature only 
through his intelligence and rationality. He was no longer spe- 
cial even because of the negative value of his Fall; for he was no 
longer a sinner, but rather, to refer to La Mettrie, a species of 
happy beast. 

It is perhaps no accident that in contradistinction with the great 
portraitists of the seventeenth century, those of the eighteenth 
tend, in France at least, to represent men, women, and children in 
terms of light, happiness, sociability, contentment. There are no 
more shadows in such portraits perhaps because there is no longer 
any tragic sense of life, a far cry from certain Rembrandts, or for 
that matter the more sober Jansenist portraits of Philippe de 
Champaigne. Quentin-La Tour, Perronneau, Tocqué, Drouais, to 
mention but those who paint en-vraz, represent eminently sociable 
types; men and women who seem to have nothing to hide, who 
are, in terms of representability, a function of their class and 
society, reasonable men, reasonable women, all esprit and no 
anxiety. The man of the eighteenth century, as represented in the 
painted portrait, excellently answers to that admirable sketch and 
analysis of Vivant Denon done by Anatole France, as that of a 
man perhaps too happy, too content, too reasonable, therefore 


1]. A. Passmore, ‘The Malleability 2 see Michel Foucault, Histoire de la 
of Man in Eighteenth Century Folie à l’âge classique (Paris 1961), 
Thought’, in Earl R. Wasserman, ed. especially the chapters ‘Le Grand ren- 
Aspects of the eighteenth century (Balti- fermement’ and ‘Les Insensés’. 
more 1965), pp.21-46. 
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lacking something, that humanity which comes with inquiétude. 
One need, in this connection, but think of two portraits of Rous- 
seau. One by La Tour represents the worldly Rousseau; the other 
by Ramsay gives an inkling that there is something in Rousseau 
which the painter can only suggest. That something was the moz 
of Rousseau and if it did not come out too well in La Tour, it was 
perhaps because French portraitists were not acquainted with 
spleen. 

The mor was beyond the limits of pictorial representation as 
rendered in the art of portraiture. Rousseau’s realization of the 
limitations of this art is perhaps his signal contribution of the 
history of representation. One may speculate and say that Pascal’s 
mot haissable is that of every man; it is the soul which all fallen 
men have in common. Between the rejection of this Christian 
view of man and the soul, and that of Rousseau, there existed a 
happy interregnum in which men were superficial in the sense of 
being no more than what could be seen, could be heard, what they 
did or said, so that the portrait, written or painted, was the limit 
of the knowable man: it was the representation of his essence, 
what was left after all the accidents of time, place, and passions in 
motion were abstracted, precisely what was left after all the par- 
ticulars of the individual were left out in order to represent the 
universal man, or the part of him or her which partook of the uni- 
versal. The view of man represented by the art of the portrait 
in short implied that to be a man was an art, one among many 
others. 

Rousseau changed all this by confessing. He created a new per- 
sonal moi, which he set in opposition to the now called artificial 
man of representation. By posing an abstract, hypothetical 
‘natural man’ in opposition to social man, Rousseau was enabled 
to write about himself, thus creating his self, and go beyond the 
limits of the art of portraiture. He invented the individual. The 
question comes to mind: did he introduce the subconscious into 
letters? We doubt it. What he did was to widen the range of 
representability. And he was able to do this because he chose to 
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write rather than paint. One must not forget the times he lived 
in. In his critique of society and its representative the gentleman, 
there are echoes of Cicero, Plutarch, Tacitus. Rousseau was very 
much a man of that retour à l'antique which was a general char- 
acteristic and style of the later eighteenth century. His great 
originality lies in that he relocated the golden age where everyone 
could hope to have it, or if too late, could recall he once had it: in 
a childhood now construed as innocence and looked upon as a 
happy pre-adult period. The true man was no longer the repre- 
sentable, social man: he was hidden within. Rousseau turned 
psychology inward and his Confessions may thus be said to mark 
the end of a psychology of surface. If you now scrutinize man, it 
is no longer to watch for an actor who might make a faux pas 
which would reveal his character, carefully masked for purposes of 
representation. Now you no longer watch; but you try to recall. 
The true man of the seventeenth century moralists was credible, 
and verifiable, because he was ultimately visible. Rousseau’s true 
man is quite different: more than a character, he was lost inno- 
cence, something we supposedly are within ourselves, still alive, 
suppressed, belonging to and born of time, a what we were, might 
have been, a still might be . . . if only we would throw off the 
shackles of history and free ourselves from the false surface glitter 
of civilization to attain the true nature within. Given such a 
rebirth the face would no longer be a mask but the true mirror of 
the soul. Now this true inner man could hardly be a proper motif 
of the portrait painter. It is rather the proper object of auto- 
biography, diaries, confessions, and ultimately novels; for it is the 
object of the analysis of personal history, of the history of the 
mot in time. 

The implications of posing such a history, of legitimizing its 
existence for the purposes of literary representation are consider- 
able. When Fontenelle, Bayle, Saint-Evremond, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and even Diderot, at times, wrote and spoke of man, 
they had in mind man in general, in society, irrespective of 
their own selves which in a sense do not exist in their writings 
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save as style, tour d’esprit, minds perceiving and reflecting upon 
what they perceived. Now turn to Rousseau. 

The Confessions begin with Je; the Réveries with Me voici; the 
famous four letters to Malesherbes with /’az, and even when he 
does not begin a writing with the first person singular as in his 
Dialogues on himself, that pronoun still dominates. With Bayle, 
Fontenelle, Voltaire, we are engaged in conversations with other 
minds; they are addressing their minds to ours. With Rousseau 
something else is involved, something different comes into liter- 
ature, namely his sentiments, his hopes, his feelings, his dreams, 
loves, fears, past, habits, childhood. He writes about what Mon- 
taigne left out of the Æssays. But then we need but underline the 
title of the work, Confessions, to make clear we are involved in a 
novel development of the history of letters and representation. 
St Augustine’s Confessions were a religious document recording 
a way to god. Rousseau’s are something else and for a literary 
man to write confessions constitutes a revolution in letters, taste, 
mores and manners, and holds important implications for aes- 
thetics. 

Rousseau knew he was attempting something novel in history: 
‘Je forme une entreprise qui n’eut jamais d’exemple, et dont 
exécution naura point d’imitateur. Je veux montrer à mes sem- 
blables un homme dans toute la vérité de la nature; et cet homme, 
ce sera moi.’ As the latin epigraph to his Confessions puts it, he 
intends to go inside and under the skin. We are thus to be exposed 
to a revolution in the self-portrait since this particular type of 
enterprise must exclude the painter and go beyond the psychology 
of the surface. But if Rousseau was right about forming a new 
enterprise, he was quite wrong about having no followers. The 
confession became a new literary genre which we may describe 
as the self-portrait in prose of the artist as a boy, adolescent, 
young man, middle aged man, older man, or woman, in time, and 
written supposedly with sincerity rather than along the lines of 
an aesthetics of beauty and showing development en vrai rather 
than stylization en beau. Without this fashion for confessions, this 
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taste for knowledge of the writer or artist as a private man, true 
story, true confessions, interviews with writers and artists at 
home, on vacation, abroad, at work, in the study, in the studio, 
the very cult of the creative artist and poet are inconceivable. 
True enough that Voltaire was also something of a star and that 
he was, like dr Johnson in England, a man of public interest. 
But neither of these men wrote confessions and in both cases 
what really mattered was the man’s literary achievement and mind, 
or, in the case of Voltaire, his humanitarian involvement, rather 
than their so-called inner life. Voltaire and Johnson were public 
personalities, but they were not private personalities become 
public. Boswell, after all, published his famous Life of Johnson 
after the great doctor’s death and did not cover everything. He 
never did find out what Johnson did with the orange peels. 
Rousseau would have explained what he did with them in the 
name of sincerity. There is no longer any question of being satis- 
fied merely to possess your own tour d’esprit within the general 
convention of art. The writer no longer tries to be satisfied and 
accept the mask of the honnéte homme as he did in the seventeenth 
century. He arrogates a new role to himself and in the century of 
the rights of man claims the right to write about himself. Rous- 
seau does even more since he posits the uniqueness of his char- 
acter, insists he will tell all the truth, and it is this insistence and 
its object, the self in time and as nature which implies an impor- 
tant shift in aesthetic matter and interest, a shift away from the 
aesthetic of beauty implied by Boileau’s 


Rien n’est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est aimable. 


For Rousseau’s truth is not of the same nature as that of Boileau, 
and consequently Rousseau’s art and its object, will also be quite 
different. In the pre-Rousseau aesthetic it was difficult to separate 
the ethical from the aesthetic realm, life from ornament, truth 
from beauty. The world of art was a world of illusions which 
effectively shielded some men and women from certain truths. 
The portrait had to be seen in a frame, as Roger de Piles put it 
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in his Cours de peinture par principes, for it was only through the 
frame, itself an ornament and part of the tableau, that art could 
create the illusion of truth. When Rousseau gave up his sword, 
watch, braid, and wig, he rejected that whole world of art con- 
sidered as the ornament of life, and, giving up, so to say, the frame 
of life, he switched from an aesthetic of /a belle nature to one 
founded on /a vraie. It was a very slight shift because even within 
the general convention of art at the time there had been room for 
la vrate nature. But again, Rousseau’s originality lay in his re- 
locating that vraie nature outside the frame of art. 

His very concern with his truth, personal, interior, frameless, 
brought him to reconsider the question of style and in a sense to 
posit an absence of style, or what we might call an artless style. 
Here too he was not wholly novel. Fénelon had also hinted at 
such an ideal in his Dialogues sur I’ éloquence. The best style, he 
had argued, was the one with the least ornamentation, a style 
limpid, lucid, a prose invisible so as to give the mind immediate 
access to or knowledge of the thought. But Rousseau had not 
quite the same thing in mind because he knew that what he had 
to say was not simple. Fénelon’s views of style and eloquence 
still belonged within an order of thought which considered dis- 
course as pictures in words. A lucid prose rendered clear pictures 
and clear pictures were clear and distinct thoughts. Rousseau 
realized this would not do to render his own truth faithfully. 
‘Il faudrait pour ce que j’ai à dire inventer un langage aussi nou- 
veau que mon projet: car quel ton, quel style prendre pour 
débrouiller ce chaos immense de sentiments si divers, si contra- 
dictoires, souvent si vils et quelquefois si sublimes dont je fus 
sans cesse agité? Thus did he state the problem of style in regard 
to his own truth in an Ebauche des confessions. And if one reflects 
on this and other passages of that same first draft one may con- 
clude that ideally speaking Rousseau would have preferred a 
mode of communication not dependent upon the prose styles then 
available to him. One may say that given the historical circum- 
stances of his day he unwittingly envisaged a species of non-art, 
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but that, given his choices, he could not help but turn that interior 
chaos into some order. Given the eighteenth century view of 
order and disorder, and the uses of art to create order and 
exclude that which does make for order, Rousseau’s interior life 
could not be rendered truthfully. Just as the Adpital général was 
used to intern the insane and the socially unfit, so the frame in art 
was used to exclude that which could not be represented, could 
not be looked upon. 

Rousseau was very much aware of the limits of representation 
and knew that if he would tell all the truth about himself he must 
go beyond the limits of art. Of those of portraiture he tells us a 
great deal in part 11, letter xxv of the Nouvelle Héloïse. St Preux 
makes an acute, though in some ways pedantic critique of a 
portrait Julie has sent him. In effect he says that what may be seen 
and represented visually within a frame does not suffice to render 
the true Julie. ‘C’est dans ton cœur, ma Julie, qu’est le fard de ton 
visage et celui-là ne s’imite point. Ceci tient, je l’avoue, à l’insufh- 
sance de l’art; mais c’est au moins la faute de I’artiste de n’avoir 
pas été exact en tout ce qui dépendait de lui.’ There follows a 
minute examination and critique of the portrait which reflects two 
quite separate problems concerning the implications of Rous- 
seau’s thoughts on art and representation. The critique of the 
portrait implies a criticism of art: it is insufficient to render the 
true Julie, for she is not visible in any obvious way and cannot 
therefore be fixed by the painter; art in this respect is an illusion, 
a point Rousseau held in common with a moralist like Pascal. But 
in contradiction with this point of view Rousseau’s dissatisfaction 
with the portrait also shows that like most of his contemporaries, 
including Diderot, he also tended to confuse the imitation theory 
of art applied to painting with the rendering of an exact likeness. 
Nevertheless, in this critique of the portrait Rousseau was 
remarkably suggestive. For his acute recall of Julie’s features, 
thanks not only to his memory, but what we might also call his 
botanist’s eye, made him realize that even the most exact render- 
ing of the features could not tell the whole truth about Julie. 
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He saw that portraiture was an artistic convention which altered 
truth even when the painter painted en vrai. The reason is simple: 
St Preux loved Julie, and this true Julie, object of his love, was 
ever elsewhere, beyond his reach. His criticism of the portrait 
thus points to the same problem of style, of the relation of art to 
truth, which he had pointed to in his first draft of the Confessions. 
He saw that even depiction en vrai was insufficient to render the 
true man because the true man, or the true Julie, even considered 
as visible, was mobile: ‘pour pouvoir exprimer tous tes charmes, 
il faudrait te peindre dans tous les instants de ta vie.’ Whereas the 
portrait painter sought to fix features, compose a self, Rousseau 
perceived the charms of what in terms of /a belle nature and art 
might be considered faults and he also saw that life was motion 
and that the true was to be sought on this level of life rather than 
on the plane of some ideal and more perfect model suceptible of 
being rendered through the convention of art. In effect his cri- 
tique of the portrait was already implicit in his premier discours 
and when he gave up all the personal trappings of civility he 
chose life rather than art. And St Preux at the end of the letter to 
Julie repeats what he had said at the beginning, but with a sigh: 
‘Ah! que ton portrait serait bien plus touchant, si je pouvais 
inventer des moyens d’y montrer ton âme avec ton visage, et d’y 
peindre 4 la fois ta modestie et tes attraits.’ The sigh came perhaps 
from the realization that not everything is possible given certain 
artistic conventions and to depict the soul was not possible given 
those of the eighteenth century. Rousseau’s insight would bear 
fruit only in the nineteenth century. For what strikes the reader 
of the Confessions, of Rousseau’s attempt to render Ais soul and 
depict Ais interior life, is the very style and eloquence of the work 
rather than its non-style or, to use a term from the vocabulary of 
mr Starobinsky, transparency’. 

Rousseau’s references to his Confessions as a tableau of his 
life show readily enough that he was still limited by an art of 


3 Jean-Jacques Rousseau: la trans- 
parence et l’obstacle (Paris 1957). 
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representation, but these limits notwithstanding he did go beyond 
the portrait as the form of biography or memoir. This he did by 
representing himself and his life as a succession of pictures in 
which he is the central figure, but in which curiously enough the 
representation of his features and his actions are minimal. One 
does not see Jean Jacques though he is everywhere; but one is 
made to see what he saw, told what he felt, shown sometimes what 
he did, and in order to depict this type of self-portrait in time, he 
did something rather significant for the history of art: he stepped 
outside the frame of portraiture and thereby left an art founded 
upon perception for one founded upon imagination thereby 
revolutionizing the whole imitation theory of art‘. In order to 
render his private world of memory and feeling Rousseau com- 
bined portraiture with genre and landscape. When La Roche- 
foucauld, the cardinal de Retz write their memoirs, they hold up 
their portraits to the reader; when Saint-Simon writes about his 
contemporaries he sketches them en vrai. In all cases you see the 
persons represented so to say from the outside, assessed by the 
judgement, presented as if the portraitist did not exist because in 
the former two cases the portrayal is practised within a general 
convention of art whereas in the latter the sketches are so intense 
that they give the illusion of truth even though the brush strokes 
and the hand are quite noticeable. 

The difference between the former type of representation and 
the second is that between portraits by Rigaud and Largilliére in 
the first and by Hals or Goya in the second instance. But with 
Rousseau something else happens. You are no longer looking at 
portraits or even self-portraits. Rousseau evokes, recalls, what 
he felt, saw, and in effect the reader never gets away from Rous- 
seau, never leaves the artist because he takes the reader with him 
for a walk and you begin to see and to feel through him, and the 


4 on perception and imagination see Raymond, ‘Les Confessions’ and 
Marc Eigeldinger, Jean-Jacques Rous- ‘Rousseau et la Réverie’ in Jean- 
seau et la réalité de l’imaginaire (Neu- Jacques Rousseau (Neuchâtel 1962). 
châtel 1962); and two essays by Marcel 
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frame having been removed, having never been used indeed, 
reality and fiction become blurred. The man who in his premier 
Discours argues against the arts and sciences must use art to ren- 
der his own truth. The perspective necessary to look at a portrait 
is continually blurred by the artist who steps into the line of vision 
to explain while he depicts his story. Rousseau, paradoxically, 
must use stock scenes to render his own personal truth. Consider 
the passage, in book six of the Confessions, in which the young 
Jean Jacques learns of madame de Warens’s new favourite 
Vintzenried: ‘Jamais la pureté, la vérité, la force de mes senti- 
ments pour elle, jamais la sincérité, l’honnêteté de mon âme ne se 
firent mieux sentir à moi que dans ce moment. Je me précipitai 
à ses pieds, j’embrassai ses genoux en versant des torrents de 
larmes. Non, maman, lui dis-je avec transport; je vous aime trop 
pour vous avilir; votre possession mest trop chère pour la par- 
tager: les regrets qui l’accompagnèrent quand je l’acquis se sont 
accrus avec mon amour; non, je ne la puis conserver au même 
prix. Vous aurez toujours mes adorations; soyez-en toujours 
digne: il m’est plus nécessaire encore de vous honorer que de vous 
posséder. C’est à vous, 6 Maman, que je vous cède, c’est à l’union 
des cœurs que je sacrifie tous mes plaisirs. Puissai-je périr mille 
fois, avant d’en goûter qui dégradent ce que j’aime.’ A past feeling 
and personal drama are evoked through the technique of the 
novel and genre painting. The tableau is a Greuze, its title is 
L’ Aveu, the language is that of the abbé Prévost, Jean Jacques is 
a petit-bourgeois Des Grieux calling his elderly Manon maman, 
and the Confessions are one of the great novels of the eighteenth 
century, a French Bildungsroman, an éducation sentimentale et 
sociale, a novel about a nice young man from a small town who 
came to the big city, or it is a species of paysan parvenu par les 
lettres et malgré lui. 

Rousseau was unable to write his Confessions in that new lan- 
guage he thought necessary to render his truth, his interior life, 
his particular rather than general nature. He had to work within 
the limits of representation as these were set in the eighteenth 
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century. Yet with the means at his disposal he showed that these 
limits were flexible; what could be done within them; and what 
he did was to invent nothing less than the fiction ofthe individual 
self. This followed logically from his critique of the portrait and 
his search for his self. Man was not only what he looked like, said 
and did, not only his rank and station in life, his pose for the 
portrait painter and posterity. He was all that and something 
more, beyond the visible; namely his own history, his recall 
of and recreation of his past through the imagination. Man was 
also his capacity to invent his self. Of this, the visible, portray- 
able man, or woman, was but oneaspect,a mere inkling orapproxi- 
mation of the true object of desire, the self. 

What it meant for portraiture was that you now needed a con- 
tinuous series of snapshots or sketches to render even the visible 
truth and that the study of man from without was ready for the 
photograph, Degas, and eventually the cinema; but it also meant 
that the limitations of the visible would remain to plague the 
artist’. Indeed, they plagued him already in the eighteenth century; 
one need but think of Quentin La Tour’s obsession with his sit- 
ters, the portraits he spoiled because he was never satisfied. 
Gainsborough dealt with the problem ina different way. Where- 
as La Tour sometimes spoiled his work because he tried to be too 
accurate, Gainsborough solved the problem of truth by a different 
manner altogether. He was, according to Reynolds, content to 
work in an indeterminate manner, to give a general effect alone, 
thus allowing the spectator’s imagination to complete the portrait, 
to fill in the details*. According to professor Gossman something 
similar was done by Rousseau in the realm of prose: “His out- 
standing achievement as an artist was the creation of a new poetry 
of the private life, a way of expressing moods, feelings, inchoate 
thoughts, memories, nostalgias and dreams of that universe which 


5 Antonioni’s new film, Blow up, ê on Gainsborough’s indeterminate 
also deals with precisely this problem. manner see the 14th of sir Joshua 
Reynold’s Discourses; the information 

on La Tour comes from Diderot. 
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the individual is for himself. He developed for this purpose a 
language more varied and supple in its rhythms than that of tra- 
ditional poetry, a language tuned to the reader’s internal life and 
sufficiently imprecise to allow each individual to fill it with his 
own content. The concrete and substantial element of this lan- 
guage thus became the private individual experience with which 
the reader filled the common mould. The language itself was 
evocative, but without specific content.” 

This is a suggestive passage; it points to the new relation which 
obtains when the reader or the spectator is no longer to be con- 
fronted with a portrait in the classical sense, but a picture of the 
inner life or the private universe of the individual. To see how 
this worked we must go forward in time to the very late eigh- 
teenth century, namely to Sénancour’s novel Oberman. There is 
perhaps no more interior novel than that produced in the eigh- 
teenth century, perhaps even in the nineteenth. This is a novel 
about one dominant mood, ennui, and also about other moods, it 
is therefore a work concerned much as Rousseau was with render- 
ing the inner life. But how is it done? By description of the exterior 
world. Indeed, never did so many prose landscapes have to serve 
as the soul’s inscapes, while metaphysical-religious speculations 
had to give meaning to the inscapes. It is one of the ironies of 
history that the liberation of the imagination and all that it implies 
of interiority and transcendance was immediately followed by a 
flourishing of descriptive literature. One wonders whether to 
talk about or posit an inner life is not to fall a victim of the ghost 
in the machine fallacy. It posits an interior space which possesses 
its own life, distinct, perhaps more true, certainly private, from 
the exterior, social life. If you associate this inner life with chaotic 
thoughts, sentiments, feelings, moods, then we may equate this 
life, within the general psychology of the passions of the classical 
period, as that of the passions in motion plus memory. Now what 


7 Lionel Gossman, ‘The Worlds of Voltaire and the eighteenth century 
La Nouvelle Héloise, in Studies on (1966), xli.235-276. 
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distinguished Rousseau’s depiction of this inner life from the 
depiction of other forms of the inner life in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century is that he changes the setting or background 
of that inner life. For let us not overlook that while Rousseau did 
create a new poetry of the private interior life, he did not invent 
interiority. It is significant that the passage concerning himself, 
madame de Warens, and Vintzenried reminds us of the stock 
scene of a novel; for the novel of love was precisely the genre 
which depicted the interior life of the passions in motion. 

The interiority of the classical period before Rousseau was 
restricted in secular matters to a stylized form of loves. What 
Rousseau did was to widen this interior space so as to include 
more than the passions of love. Whereas the setting of such an 
interior life had been a rather restricted space, a salon, gardens, a 
boudoir, a chateau, a harem, the setting of Rousseau’s interior life 
was widened. The genre scene becomes a landscape. If we turn 
from the Confessions to the Réveries one sees readily enough that 
Rousseau’s inner life is very much dependent upon the exterior 
world and that it is no longer merely a form of stylized love, but 
a veritable transcendant love and yearning for truth or if you will 
god. Rousseau’s poetry of the private life was the remembrance 
of his youth, the evocation of the landscapes he knew in his 
youth, and the love of nature of his old age, which love was the 
form of the recall of that youth. Tell me what landscape you seek 
and I'll tell you what you are. The self and the inner life is where 
you are and where you would like to be, and from being a rapport 
between a lover and his or her object, the inner life became a 
rapport between the self and outside, the self and nature. This 
rapport, in the case of Rousseau, was not merely that of the spec- 
tator and an object; it was a rapport of desire and yearning, and it 
is probably this aspiration and sense of exile which distinguished 
his private poetry from other possible ones. For he was not the 


8 I have treated of this in an essay to art criticism, and entitled ‘Room at the 
appear in the Journal of aesthetics and top of the eighteenth century’. 
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only man in the eighteenth century to discover nature. The 
sublime in nature, the spectacle of nature, the pleasures of the 
imagination were not Rousseau’s invention. Dr Johnson’s travels 
through the highlands show that he had an excellent eye for land- 
scape, but he had no nostalgia for living in Scotland. But Rous- 
seau was the man who wanted to go home again and could not. 
He was the exile, the prototype of man for so many of the dluminés 
of the later eighteenth century’. He had an excellent visual 
memory, he was not a botanist for nothing, came from a part of 
Europe which had not yet been made into a painterly or literary 
motif in Paris, and thus by evoking it with words he created a 
new poetry of the self and of its rapport to nature, one which was 
outside the frame of a Claude, a Vernet, or a Hubert Robert. And 
suddenly everyone understood that he or she too had had a child- 
hood spent in an environment which from the perspective of a 
later age looked beautiful because one was no longer young, no 
longer there, no longer innocent. Aesthetic interest was shifted 
from the realm of art to that of nature, and behold tourism was 
born of the imagination of an unhappy Swiss who could not go 
home again. The preconditions for the great landscape tradition 
of the nineteenth century were set and the hotel business assured 
a brilliant future”. 

If, to conclude, we reconsider Rousseau’s concern with a new 
style to render a completely true portrait of himself and then turn 
to the Confessions, we must admit he did not succeed. He remained 
within the bounds of the styles of his day. But if we consider what 
he did with his life in the writing of those Confessions, then we 
may say that he freed the imagination from the limits imposed 
upon it by the taste and art of his day. His critique of the portrait, 
his positing of an inner true man, and his attempt to depict pre- 
cisely that truth rather than surface appearance made him step 


%see Auguste Viatte, Les Sources 10 for an idea of this new type of 
occultes du Romantisme (Paris 1928). landscape, see Romantic art, by 
Marcel Brion. 
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outside the frame of the portrait and by doing this he revolution- 
ized the art of his day. The portrait as the genre of the representa- 
tion of man gave way to the novel; nature became endowed with 
the power of making feelings known to others, artists and poets 
sought their inspiration in the given and the present rather than 
within the tradition of established models of perfection, given 
themes, and accepted fictions. Thus a new world of fiction was to 
be created, closer to the life of contemporary man than that 
associated with fable and the ancient gods. The ornate frame 
having been broken, the doctrine of imitation gradually gave 
way to one of original, imaginative creation and transformation of 
motifs, so that the distinctions between truth and fiction tended 
to be more blurred than they had been before since the artist and 
poet now gained the right to take himself and his perception of 
the world as the basis or point of departure of his work. The arts 
from being convention became aspects of subjectivity. 

The results of this shift of interest were rather curious in so far 
as the representation of man and of the individual were concerned. 
The search for the true man within did not bring about the hoped- 
for result. The true man was no more found within than he could 
be fixed without, perhaps less indeed. As long as the individual 
had been represented within a frame and thereby been defined as 
visible and verifiable by the eye and the social knowledge others 
may have had of the man, a great many individuals, unable to 
afford portraits, had it is true been left out. Such men did not 
appear upon the stage of history. Rousseau, as we said, solved 
that problem by creating his own history and showing how every- 
one could do the same. But the limitations of portraiture notwith- 
standing, one at least knew what a man was because the representa- 
tion in space fixed the spectator’s knowledge. One knew the man 
because an artist had fixed him within a frame. Once you began 
to seek for the true man within, behind appearance, the stage 
merely gave way to the new personal history. Memoirs ceased 
being portrait galleries and descriptions or recalls of events to 
become confessions, explanations, reminiscences, or else novels. 
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Man, formerly seen as an actor upon the stage, known through 
his language, gestures, poses, actions, and even faux pas, his 
inner life so called left to the scrutiny of god, the discipline of the 
church, known indeed to be an area of motion, uncertainty, per- 
haps even madness, and therefore better left hidden, now became 
the victim of introspection. Portraying, from being an aspect of 
perception and construction, became a search for that abstraction 
the true man, the one which would explain all the possible false 
appearances of the supposedly false man acting within social and 
artistic conventions. ‘Thus, from being the subject of a construc- 
tion he became an object of analysis. A new price had to be paid. 
Introspection leads to diminishing returns: man may no longer 
be a sinner, corrupted within; he might well be nothing within. 
Rousseau salvaged Pascal’s moz haissable by inventing a natural 
man, but once the natural man ceased to be believed in, the id, 
the ego, and the superego were invented to people that inner 
terrain vague which supposedly houses the true inner man. 

In retrospect it would seem that the classical portraitists knew 
something Rousseau did not accept, did not want to know, namely 
that the individual self is an artistic fabrication. In the words of 
Michel Foucault: ‘Avant la fin du xvne siècle, /’homme n’exis- 
tait pas... . C’est une toute récente créature que la démiurgie du 
savoir a fabriquée de ses mains, il y a moins de deux cents ans: mais 
il a si vite vieilli, qu’on a imaginé facilement qu’il avait attendu 
dans l’ombre pendant des millénaires le moment d’illumination 
où il serait enfin bien connu.” Rousseau was one of the inventors. 
Dissatisfied with the styles of being a man open to him in the 
eighteenth century, he set out to find himself. The result was a new 
style, but no more the true man than the former styles had been 
representations of false men. And so, to end, we might well go 
back to our hypothetical conversation between dr Johnson and 
Rousseau and answer the latter’s question what is the true man? 


11 Michel Foucault, Les Mots et les 
choses (Paris 1965), p.319. 
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by saying: Why sir! it is most certainly still what you see, what 
he or she does, or fails to do, as well as the fictions which are 
invented to supplement what cannot be seen or understood. 
Don’t look too far, sir, there may be no such thing as the true 
man within. 
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by Norma Perry 


On 30 October 1769 Voltaire re-opened his correspondence with 
Frederick the great, to whom he had not written for two years. 
The motive was a desire on the part of Voltaire to exculpate him- 
self from the authorship of the letter, supposedly from himself to 
Frederick, which had appeared on 7 October 1769 in the White- 
hall evening post of London. The letter arrogantly advised the 
king how to conduct himself as a sovereign; small wonder, there- 
fore, that Voltaire was at pains to deny that he wrote it. Letters 
began to be exchanged, since Frederick answered kindly, but 
among those of the next six months there is no record in the 
Besterman Correspondence of this letter which appeared on 
10 March 1770 in Felix Farley’s Bristol journal, under the title 
‘A letter from the King of Prussia to Monsieur de Voltaire’. 


We live in an Age of Wonders, and the End of this Century 
foretells political Miracles, and surprising Revolutions. I am still 
at the Head of 200,000 of the best disciplined Soldiers in Europe. 
The Czarina will revive the Empire of the East, buried in Oblivion 
for many Ages, and abandon the modern Petersburgh to reside 
in the ancient Byzantium: Her Fleets threaten the Archipelago, 
and the Sons of Mahomet will avoid Circumcision, by embracing 
the Religion of the Greek Emperors, whom they subdued. The 
Swedes want a Charles x11, to make the Kingly Power respected 
at Home, and their Army formidable abroad: they have tried to 
reduce their Monarch’s to the Ancient King’s of Sparta; but they 
want the invincible Legions of that Republic to enforce the 
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Decrees of their Diet; otherwise a spirited Prince will conquer 
them, or die in the Attempt. The King of Denmark marries an 
English Princess, and receives subsidies from France. The Poles 
who had recovered their original Privilege of electing for King 
one of their Countrymen, instead of having prevented, by their 
judicious Choice, the Entry of Foreign Troops, have suffered 
more from their Hostilities, than they ever did during the trouble- 
some and unfortunate Reigns of the Electors of Saxony. The 
Empress Queen caresses the French, whom she hates and con- 
tempts in her Heart: and treats me with Civility, unable to show 
me a sincere Affection. The most Christian King takes the Part 
of the Infidels; and the Pope gives his Blessing to the Russian 
Schismatics. The Spaniards want to quarrel with the English, but 
they are afraid of their floating Castles. The Portuguese seem 
resolved to destroy their King, and to force their Benefactors to 
become their Enemies. The states of Italy are obliged to be neutral, 
for fear of falling a Prey to their Protectors. The English, tired of 
a continental war, have begun Hostilities at Home. The Dutch 
are afraid to burn their Fingers. In fine, all Europe is ripe for a 
War and wants but a Pretence to put in motion her numerous 
Battalions. How happy you are to laugh, unconcerned, at the 
Quarrels and Jealousies of Sovereigns! 


From the reference to the fleets of Catherine the great ‘threaten- 
ing the Archipelago’ and to her intention of re-establishing a 
Greek empire based on Constantinople, the letter would seem to 
have been written sometime in late February 1770; for it was in 
that month that Catherine sent her Baltic fleet south to the Medi- 
terranean to sail for Greece and rouse the Hellenes to revolt. 

The letter, however, is probably not authentic. The seven 
letters known to have been exchanged by Frederick and Voltaire 
between 30 October 1769 and 9 March 17701, are full of mutual 


1 Best.14992, 15018, 15041, 15083, 
15122, 15163, 15217. 
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flattery, literary and philosophical reflections and assurances of 
esteem and affection. Only in that of 25 November 1769 (Best. 
15018) does Frederick mention European affairs. Here, admit- 
tedly, he refers to Turkey and Poland and wishes that there were 
peace in Europe; it is therefore possible that Frederick wrote the 
letter under discussion some weeks after this and decided to dilate 
on the state of Europe; but if so, any letter of Voltaire in answer 
to it has also disappeared, for there are no reference to any such 
topic in his letters of 9 December 1769 (Best.15041), c.25 January 
1770 (Best.15122) or 9 March 1770 (Best.15217). Nor is the style, 
even in translation, at all like that of Frederick. Finally, if the 
letter were authentic it must have been written at the end of 
February 1770 or the beginning of March, and could barely have 
been available for publication in Bristol on ro March. 

In these circumstances, it is pretty certain that the letter pub- 
lished in the Bristol journal is spurious. 
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Helvétius and a science of ethics 


by C. Kiernan 


The philosophes all accepted the belief that knowledge derives 
from the senses. They all rejected the Cartesian doctrine of innate 
ideas. They justified their position on empirical grounds, or by 
reference to the philosophy of Locke or Condillac. Sometimes 
they employed all of these arguments together. The rationalist 
Cartesian position was rejected as representing the ‘esprit de 
système’, condemned particularly by Condillact, which, they 
believed, stood in the way of truth. Their real objection was to 
Christian religious orthodoxy and, in particular, to the doctrine 
of original sin. Original sin is an innate idea on which the Christian 
beliefs in the fall and redemption depend, as do Christian ethics. 
Further, the manner in which the Jesuits had harnessed Cartesian 
philosophy to their own ends showed how dangerous reliance on 
innate ideas could be for anyone who rejected Christianity. The 
philosophes relied on science to provide a rationale for their goal, 
which was to establish ethics on a new footing, separate altogether 
from religion. 

The philosophy of Locke and of Condillac opened up new 
possibilities and set the philosophes on the way to the promised 
land. All they needed was to underpin the new sensationalist 
psychology with a scientific proof. A problem encountered by 
the philosophes in trying to establish their ethics on a scientific 


1 Traité des systèmes, in Œuvres 
complètes de Condillac, ed. J. L. J. 
Brière (Paris 1822), i.1-314. 
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base was that there was a dualism within their science between 
support of the physical sciences, on the one hand, and of the 
life sciences on the other. The debate was between those who 
wanted to mechanise the mind, and those who upheld an organic 
position. 

Voltaire, and those who thought like him, saw the function of 
the mind as being to draw inferences from sense experience. 
Ideally, the mind performs like a perfect machine, drawing the 
appropriate conclusions from the given facts. Mathematics pro- 
vides a model of the kind of reason intended. Not all minds are 
equally able. At one end of the scale was Newton, who discovered 
the laws of the universe, and who, in the process, exhibited 
remarkable powers of induction’. At the other extreme was the 
‘canaille’, the commonalty, who think little if at all. 

Against this was the position of La Mettrie, that the mind, like 
every other organ of the body, obeys laws of its own being. 
While it takes account of the environment, the mind responds in 
its own terms to it. This is an organic point of view. It was easy 
at first to deride La Mettrie’s position*, because he was an atheist 
at a time when deism was in vogue with the philosophes. In this 
vein, Voltaire’s Poéme sur la religion naturelle was aimed at 
La Mettrie’s Anti-Sénèque*. La Mettrie contributed to his own 
defeat by aconfusion. He tried to establish his physiological inter- 
pretation by reference to mechanics. His argument that ‘l’homme 
est une machine was propounded at a time when the 
physical sciences were well to the fore. In fact, La Mettrie’s 
use of the mechanical sciences to establish a physiological 
doctrine was inappropriate*. Further, it blurred the lines of 


2 C. Kiernan, ‘Voltaire and science: 
a religious interpretation’ The Journal 
of religious history (1966), iv.14-27. 

3 A. Vartanian, La Mettrie’s 
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distinction by making it appear as if the only major difference 
between him and Voltaire was that between a deist and an 
atheist. 

À major point at issue between La Mettrie and Voltaire was that 
between an organic and a mechanical view of the mind. This 
resulted in a difference in emphasis on the rôle of the outside 
world. While for all the philosophes it was the facts of sense 
experience that counted, from La Mettrie’s point of view the 
organic structure of the individual, and of his mind, determines 
the response, while for Voltaire the characteristic reaction is much 
more immediate and less individual. One placed more emphasis 
on individual differences than did the other. Here, in a new form, 
was the problem of ‘the one’ and ‘the many’, with La Mettrie, 
however confusedly, adopting a nominalist position. For Vol- 
taire the emphasis was on irritability. While recognising the 
importance of the stimulus from outside, La Mettrie put greater 
emphasis on sensitivity: on the response of the organism rather 
than on the spur to action. For one, what mattered was to respond 
to an objective, real world; for the other it was the subjective 
reality that counted. 

While it was possible for Voltaire to dismiss La Mettrie as an 
atheist, without seriously considering the other points at issue, 
their difference still stood. It remained as another source of divi- 
sion to torture the best minds of the French Enlightenment, and 
of those who came after. This debate was continued in the contro- 
versy on ethics between Helvétius and Diderot. This is impor- 
tant here as showing a division within atheist thought which 
arose out of the use of two different types of scientific argumenta- 
tion, one borrowed from the physical sciences, the other from the 
life sciences. 

Helvétius’s views on science were confined to the physical 
sciences. Although the son of a doctor, he showed no interest in 
the life sciences. He relied on the achievement of Newton and of 
Locke. He aimed to parallel for ethics what Newton had achieved 
in mechanics, to extend the sensationalist psychology of Locke 
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into ethics, and to establish ethics as a science based on laws and 
subject to mathematisation’. 

It is not generally recognised that a change occurred in Helvé- 
tius’s thought between when he wrote De l’ Esprit in 1758, and 
De l'Homme which was written by 1769, but not published 
until 1772, two years after the death of its author. The 
change was from a deist to an atheist position, and from that of a 
supporter of enlightened despotism to a more egalitarian point of 
view. Each attitude was defended by reference to the physical 
sciences. Helvétius’s thought is important as exemplifying how 
the proponents of the physical sciences could arrive at an egali- 
tarian position similar to, though different from that of the pro- 
ponents of the life sciences. 

Helvétius was indebted to the physical sciences in two major 
respects: as a model for other branches of knowledge; and as 
revealing unchanging truth. His aim was to achieve for ethics the 
same kind of synthesis that had been already reached in the phy- 
sical sciences (D.E. i.13). If Helvétius was to arrive at an ethics 
to be universally true, he needed a principle to match the laws of 
science, a fact about human behaviour which is true for all men at 
all times. The belief that sucha principle exists found its equivalent 
in the scientists’ idea of an unchanging universe, in the universal- 
ism of the proponents of the physical sciences, which was strongly 
denied by, for example, Rousseau and Diderot. Helvétius found 
his answer in the principle of pleasure and pain®, which he believed 
to be empirically demonstrable, and which was re-enforced by his 
sensationalist psychology, so that ‘amour propre’ becomes the 
dominant passion in men: ‘La sensibilité physique a produit en 
nous lamour du plaisir et la haine de la douleur’ (D.E. i.235). 
So the human condition was seen by Helvétius to be represented 

Tjai cru qu'on devait traiter la Sin Œuvres, ed. V. Lepetit (Paris 
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by a pleasure/pain complex: ‘Le plaisir et la douleur ont ensuite 
déposé et fait éclore dans tous les cœurs le germe de l’amour de 
soi, dont le développement a donné naissance aux passions, d’où 
sont sortis tous nos vices et toutes nos vertus’ (D.E. i.235). 

Helvétius likened the passions in men, from which pleasure and 
pain derive, as analogous to motion in the physical sciences: ‘Les 
passions sont, dans le moral, ce que, dans la physique, est le 
mouvement’ (D.E. i.292). Just as matter and motion can be used 
to explain the physical universe, they can also account for all 
man’s other achievements, and even his art. Once having estab- 
lished the passions, and, in particular, pleasure and pain, as the 
dynamic forces in men, it then becomes possible to derive a 
utilitarian ethics: “La vertu n’est que le désir du bonheur des 
hommes; et qu’ainsi la probité, que je regarde comme la vertu 
mise en action, n’est, chez tous les peuples et dans tous les gou- 
vernements divers, que l’habitude des actions utiles à sa nation’ 
(D.E. i.137). 

In De (esprit, while still working within the framework of 
Locke’s sensationalist psychology, Helvétius had reached a dif- 
ferent orientation. To Locke what mattered was the mind, which 
employs sensations as its raw material from which to draw 
inferences. This was Voltaire’s position also. It works against 
equality, because it depends on the individual how valuable are 
the conclusions he draws. For Helvétius, what mattered most 
were the impressions from outside. Depending on what they were, 
the mind would always draw the appropriate conclusions. This 
was still an inegalitarian resolution, however, as individuals differ 
greatly in their capacity to experience. So their answers vary 
greatly in value, from that of the genius down to that of the fool. 
While Helvétius made a distinction between ‘sensibilité phy- 
sique’, or the experiences from outside, and ‘mémoire’, or reflec- 
tion on them, what mattered most was the ‘sensibilité physique’ 
of which ‘mémoire’ was a mere extension (D.E. i.21). The ‘grande 
inégalité des esprits’ (D.E. i.256) was not due to difference in 
human organisation. This could not be, as men are everywhere 
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the same. It is due, Helvétius argued, to the strength of the pas- 
sions which vary greatly in men: ‘La force de notre attention est 
alors proportionnée à la force de notre passion’ (D.E. 1.284). So 
although men are the same in all other respects, they differ in 
respect of the strength of their passions. 

How can we account for the variation in human capacity, due to 
the strength of the passions, which can produce either genius or 
mediocrity? Helvétius’s answer was chance and circumstance, 
which for him, when he wrote De /’ esprit, amounted to much the 
same thing: ‘L’>homme de génie n’est donc que le produit des 
circonstances dans lesquelles cet homme s’est trouvé . . . Phomme 
de génie est en partie l’œuvre du hasard’ (D.E. ïi.154, 167). The 
other chance factor is the government in power, which can make 
or break the man of genius (D.E. ii.319). 

There was little difference between the views of the author of 
De l'esprit and those of Voltaire. The position taken was that of 
a deist whose proof for the existence of god was the Voltairean 
argument from a first cause and from design, with particular 
reference to Newton and to the physical sciences. What Helvétius 
intended was to extend this line of thinking, to develop a science 
of ethics analogous to Newton’s physics, an ethics which was 
founded on laws that could be tested empirically: ‘La physique et 
la morale sont comme deux colonnes isolées éloignées l’une de 
l’autre, mais qu’un jour un même chapiteau rejoindra’. Another 
similarity with Voltaire was that the author of De Pesprit relied 
on an enlightened despot, a king, to introduce the new order". 

There was only one major respect in which Helvétius’s De 
l'esprit could be said to differ from Voltaire’s point of view. That 
was in respect of the theory of knowledge. Voltaire placed more 
emphasis on the rôle of reflection compared with Helvétius, who 
relied on the passions as the way to knowledge. Even here the 
difference was less than would appear at first sight, as both were 
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inegalitarian in their emphasis, one stressing variation in the 
human ability to reason, the other inequality in the capacity to 
experience. 

It was no coincidence that the views expressed in De l'esprit 
resembled those of Voltaire, who prided himself on having dis- 
covered the talents of Helvétius long before the latter published 
anything; but not before he sent indifferent verse to Voltaire for 
his opinions on it: ‘Mon aimable ami, qui ferez honneur à tous les 
arts, et que j'aime tendrement. . . . Vous êtes né poëte’ (Best.1368, 
20 January 1738). Helvétius’s wealthy and influential father was 
physician to the queen, and had introduced his son to Voltaire”. 
Voltaire, who valued the prospect of a protégé at Court, began a 
correspondence which lasted, off and on, to the death of Helvétius 
in 1770. Voltaire sent Helvétius a copy of the Eléments de la philo- 
sophie de Newton (Best.1095) when it was first published. He 
employed Helvétius to introduce people to Court, and even 
wrote to him in English on the subject: ‘Our friendship is so well 
known, my young Apollo, that everybody resorts to me in order 
to obtain your benevolence’ (Best.1905). In return, Helvétius 
employed Voltaire for opinions of his work, which, after correc- 
tion by Helvétius, was sometimes shown to the king of Prussia 
(Best.2249). 

There was a rupture in the friendship of Voltaire and Helvétius 
from 1741 to 1758. They ceased to correspond after Helvétius 
demanded the immediate return of money he had lent to Voltaire’s 
mistress, the marquise Du Châtelet, to help her pay gambling 
debts. Helvétius’s way of life, which resulted in his needing the 
money, also played its rôle in the severance of their correspond- 
ence. Helvétius’s passion for women was well known and seemed 
insatiable. He sought to slake it in the salon society of Paris. 
So ardent was his pursuit that it cut across the intellectual lines of 
division of the salons, leading Helvétius from one to another. 
Madame la duchesse de Chaulnes, who conducted a salon, was his 
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mistress for a time (Cumming, p.36). Eventually, almost inevit- 
ably, he married. It transpired that his wife, to whom he was 
happily married'*, was a habitué of the salon of madame de 
Graffigny, her aunt, which was a meeting place for proponents of 
the life sciences, notably Turgot, who detested Helvétius, and 
Quesnay (Smith, p.161). While Helvétius did not thereupon 
become an upholder of the life sciences, there seemed on the face 
of it a distinct possibility that he might. Worse than that, he was 
dealing with people who dissented from Voltaire. 

The tremendous explosion occasioned by the publication of 
De l'esprit brought Voltaire and Helvétius together again. 
Shocked by the impact of his work, Helvétius wrote to Voltaire 
and quickly identified himself with his ‘master’: ‘Dès que je le 
pourrai, je vous enverrai donc mon ouvrage, comme un hommage 
que tout auteur doit à son maitre’ (Best.7130). Voltaire was forced 
to concede that the views of De /’esprit were, in fact, remarkably 
similar to his own. While he disliked the furore, he would not 
deny the resemblance: ‘Votre livre est dicté par la saine raison: 
partez vite, et quittez la France ’(Best.7273). Helvétius needed an 
assurance that Voltaire was in substantial agreement with De 
l'esprit. This was forthcoming: ‘Vous me déplaire? et pourquoy et 
en quoy! (Best.7342). In the same letter he invited Helvétius to 
be his guest. Thereafter he referred to Helvétius as ‘mon illustre 
philosophe” (e.g. Best.10595, 11808) and Helvétius continued to 
refer to Voltaire as ‘mon illustre maitre’ (e.g. Best.12906). 

Helvétius did not publish De l’homme during his lifetime. It 
would have found far less agreement from Voltaire. Init Helvétius 
gave evidence of having moved away from deism and inegalita- 
rianism to atheism and democracy. 

Helvétius’s humanism was hammered out on the anvil of his 
suffering. The publication of his De /’ esprit became an issue in the 
struggle between orthodoxy and its foes. The Jesuits, who were 
striving to suppress Diderot’s popular Encyclopédie saw in De 
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l'esprit the Achilles heel of the philosophes, as being easier to 
suppress than the Encyclopédie. Helvétius’s purpose in publishing 
De l'esprit was to provide an alternative interpretation of sensa- 
tional psychology to that provided by Condillac, one which 
relied on a use of the physical sciences, compared with that of 
Condillac, which employed the arguments of the life scientists. 
In fact, Helvétius offered an alternative to the philosophy of 
Diderot and his colleagues, as set out in the Encyclopédie, to which 
Helvétius made no contributions (Smith, p.189). 

Where Helvétius differed from Condillac was in his theory of 
the mind. Condillac revived La Mettrie’s nominalist sensational- 
ism, but married it with orthodoxy in religion, and stripped it of 
its mechanical camouflage. He employed the first cause proof of 
the proponents of the life sciences, with god demonstrating his 
existence as the author of life: ‘Voila la création. Elle n’est, à notre 
égard, que l’action d’un premier principe, par laquelle les êtres, 
de non-existans, deviennent existans’ ( Traité des animaux, iii.428). 
Where Helvétius and Condillac diverged most was in the em- 
phasis by the latter on difference in the method of operation of 
individual organisms. Condillac employed a statue as his model 
through which to demonstrate the wide range of possibilities 
where sense experience is in question (Traité des sensations, 
iii.37-256). The statue was given one sense after another, and the 
possible results discussed in detail. Condillac’s was a descriptive 
science which eschewed generalisation. 

Condillac carried his reaction against the mechanical world 
view from the human to the animal realm: ‘Il est impossible de 
concevoir que le mécanisme puisse seul régler les actions des 
animaux’ (Traité des animaux, iii.349). He rejected the belief of 
the mechanists, for example of Descartes, that animals are 
machines, going even further than Buffon in the re-instatement 
of animals to claim that they can feel, think, and judge (Traité 
des animaux, iii.349-350). It transpired that there were in eigh- 
teenth-century France two schools of sensationalist psychology, 
one upheld by Condillac, the other by Helvétius; and that each 
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was able to claim to be the true inheritor of Locke. But whereas 
Condillac, like Diderot, La Mettrie and Rousseau, emphasised the 
nominalist psychology of the proponents of the life sciences, 
Helvétius upheld the mathematical, generalising proclivities of 
the proponents of the physical sciences. 

What was seen by Helvétius as a dispute in the ranks of the 
philosophes was taken by their foes as part of a concerted program 
against orthodoxy (see Smith, pp.11-91). This becomes clear 
when Helvétius’s frantic efforts are examined. In order to avoid 
trouble, and to win opinion to his side, Helvétius had De l'esprit 
passed by the official censors before publication (Smith, p.22). 
But the book aroused the ire of the Jesuits because they were 
themselves employing a mechanical world view, in their case that 
of Descartes; but which was being sent by Helvétius in a direction 
away from the orthodox position. In vain Helvétius, by his three 
retractions, strove to avoid a debate on religion. What he saw 
was his book, which he had intended to win for him a claim to be 
the Newton of ethics, and which had been the product of long 
travail, being branded as a mere anti-religious tract. The result of 
his struggle with orthodoxy was to lose him royal favour, and to 
endanger his mother’s position as the friend of the queen. His 
struggle against authority sent Helvétius’s thought along the 
road to humanism, egalitarianism and atheism. 

How was it possible to employ the rationale of the physical 
sciences as a defence for a democratic credo? Whereas in De 
l'esprit Helvétius emphasised difference in the strength of the 
passions as distinguishing men of genius from mediocre men, in 
De l’homme he argued that, while all men start equal, their minds 
a blank, their potential is determined not by their own passion 
for learning, but by what they are taught: ‘L’inégalité des esprits 
est l’effet d’une cause connue, et cette cause est la différence de 
Péducation’ (D.H. ii.71). The activist element of the passions, 
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which makes men unequal, has been replaced by the emphasis on 
the education of passive, receptive beings. Individual initiative, 
which is why people are unequal, is replaced by a social concept of 
training in equality, so that all men end up the same. 

In order clearly to establish this change of position, Helvétius 
reversed his emphasis on the passions, not memory, as the way to 
knowledge, which is the message of De l'esprit, to the opposite 
of an emphasis on the memory, not the passions, as the appro- 
priate road to truth: ‘C’est à la mémoire (dont l’existence suppose 
la faculté de sentir) que l’homme doit et ses idées et son esprit .. . 
Sans mémoire, point d’expérience, point de comparaison d’ objets, 
point d’idées; et ’homme serait, dans sa vieillesse, ce qu’il était 
dans son enfance’ (D.H. ii.77). 

Whereas in De Pesprit what mattered was the ‘esprit’, the 
activist element in man, now it was to be the quality of his ex- 
perience, a product of reflection, which had as its outcome the 
‘Ame’, the form of the person: ‘L’esprit diffère donc essentielle- 
ment de l’âme en ce qu’on peut perdre l’un de son vivant, et qu’on 
ne perd l’autre qu'avec la vie’ (D.H. ii.77). 

It might appear, on the face of it, as if Helvétius’s position in 
Del’ homme represented a return to a strictly Voltairean theory of 
knowledge, namely, to the emphasis on reasoning from sense 
experience. This is not so. The difference is in the rejection by 
Helvétius of the idea of variety in mental capacity. For Helvétius 
in De l’homme, given the same experience, no two minds can draw 
different conclusions, Clearly, this is a vastly more optimistic and 
egalitarian point of view than that of Voltaire: “Tous les hommes, 
il est vrai, n’éprouvent pas précisément les mémes sensations; 
mais tous sentent les objets dans une proportion toujours la 
même. Tous ont donc une égale aptitude à esprit (D.H. ii.130). 
So the most difficult discoveries, as, for example, those of New- 
ton, when clearly stated, can be understood by everyone (D.H. 
ii.132). Although the passions play a smaller rôle in De l’homme 
than in De Pesprit, Helvétius did not dismiss then altogether. 
Instead he strove to equalise their importance. Towards that end 
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he proposed a redistribution of land, so that each would have an 
equal capacity to enjoy, thus opening the way for Marx, who 
carried on in this vein. 

More typically, Helvétius argued for the greater importance 
of teaching as compared with learning in human affairs. This was 
seen clearly in his controversy with Rousseau on education. 
Whereas in Emile Rousseau emphasised the importance of the 
individual in the learning process, Helvétius, an advocate of mass 
instruction, emphasised the importance of the teacher, not the 
pupil. Here was the difference between ‘irritability’, the greater 
emphasis on the motor factor, by the proponents of the physical 
sciences, and ‘sensitivity’, the idea of inner direction as advocated 
by the supporters of the life sciences. This difference explains why 
Rousseau was concerned to refute Helvétius’s De l’esprit in his 
Emile and why Helvétius aimed to ridicule Rousseau in his 
De l’homme (D.H. ii.288-339). 

In De l'esprit the rôle of chance and circumstance was accepted 
as generally binding and difficult to handle. So, while genius is 
developed through education, it cannot be guaranteed to succeed 
in every instance. It will never succeed if the government is not 
appropriate. In De l’homme, however, there was a far greater 
emphasis on education and government than in De l'esprit, and 
far more optimism about the outcome. Every man can now bea 
genius if the education system is geared to it. 

In De l'esprit education is to be undertaken apart from the state. 
Legislation and education are considered as separate entities to be 
handled by different people. The function of education is to raise 
one, or at most a few, to the level of genius needed to legislate. 
No more is needed to produce an enlightened despot. 

In De l’homme, legislation and education are integrated: the 
teaching of the pleasure/pain calculus is carried out by the same 
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people who are measuring and adjusting the system. Here the 
function of education is to raise up everyman to the same level 
of genius. This becomes possible once learning is changed from 
an active to a passive principle. The result of this theory is to 
open the way to the possibility of democratising learning. The 
debate between the upholders of each strand of Helvétius’s 
opinion continues, as does the conflict between the educational 
individualism of Rousseau and the two schemes advocated by 
Helvétius. 

Whereas Diderot dismissed Helvétius’s De l’esprit with con- 
tempt, he was amazed by what he read in De l’homme. He wrote 
to his mistress Sophie Volland in 1767 that: ‘Helvétius . . . s’oc- 
cupe a sa terre, a prouver que son valet de chiens auroit tout aussi 
bien fait le livre De /’esprit que lui.” Five years later his opinion 
of Helvétius had changed. Though he did not agree with De 
l’homme, he recognised its importance when he wrote of it: ‘Il 
sera pourtant compté parmi les grands livres du siècle’ (A.-T. 
ii.274). It transpired, however, that the thoughts of Helvétius and 
of Diderot were incompatible. This is an important fact about 
European culture. 

Diderot defended inner against other direction. He argued for 
the mind as an organism with a life of its own, against Helvétius’s 
emphasis on the mind as an extension of the senses, which res- 
ponds immediately to outside stimuli. Diderot claimed that the 
mind can store impressions, and compare them with new stimuli, 
and choose between them. Helvétius believed that the mind 
responds more simply and directly to impulses. Diderot argued 
that a person can prefer a long-term to an immediate gain: “La 
folie consiste à préférer l’intérêt d’un moment au bonheur de sa 
vie’ (A.-T. ii.393). Helvétius claimed that this only seems to be 
the case, that the anticipation of pleasure is in fact an immediate 
stimulus. The issue depends on whether the mind is seen as a 
mechanism or as an organism, a computer or a polyp. 
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The difference between men was another point at issue be- 
tween Diderot and Helvétius. Diderot rejected Helvétius’s belief 
that education matters most. Diderot adopted the nominalist posi- 
tion that the constitution of the individual, his texture or com- 
position, the life force in him, is what counts, so that men are not 
the same at all. It is variety in the structure of brains, and internal 
pressures working on the brain, which is responsible for different 
levels of intelligence. So drugs can change the human constitu- 
tion; and monster births can be normal ones. Helvétius took only 
those ‘communément bien organisés’ into account (D.H. ii.201). 

Diderot was closer to Rousseau’s educational individualism 
than to Helvétius’s emphasis on general teaching. Diderot be- 
lieved that individuals have different aptitudes. Like Rousseau, 
Diderot put the individual needs ahead of those of organised 
society (A.-T. ii.374-375). Helvétius reversed the emphasis, 
arguing that in so doing man’s best interest would be served. 

Both Helvétius and Diderot strove to equate virtue and happi- 
ness. They differed in how they proposed to achieve the equation. 
Diderot rejected the mathematisation of politics proposed by 
Helvétius, his felicific calculus, seeing in it the triumph of mechan- 
ism over the lives of men. His solution was, like Rousseau’s, a 
belief in the general will, that man will, in the end, choose the 
good. His opposition to Helvétius’s mechanical world view drove 
Diderot to accept, at the expense of his logic, individual self- 
determination”. 

In both De l’esprit and De l’homme Helvétius relied on a 
legislator to reconcile individual self-interest with the common 
good. He always believed it was possible to effect a reconcilia- 
tion: ‘Les vices et les vertus d’un peuple sont toujours un effet 
nécessaire de sa législation’ (D.E. i.125). The method whereby 
this can be achieved is by a system of rewards and punishments. 
There was a difference in orientation, however, between De 
l'esprit and De l’homme. Whereas at first the emphasis was on an 
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enlightened despot, later it was on education as the means to the 
end. The trend was away from the man of genius to the genius of 
the people. There was less need for such a man, as the emphasis 
was moved from individual judgment to a more scientific ap- 
proach. A sort of felicific calculus, not the individual judgment of 
a legislator, was most needed: ‘On peut calculer la peur qu’un 
homme doit avoir du tonnerre dans un carrosse, dans un bateau’. 

Diderot believed that Helvétius had over-simplified by re- 
ducing pleasure to the physical level. He argued for moral plea- 
sures which are different from physical ones, thus rendering the 
mathematical approach inappropriate. He also argued for change 
in the human condition, so that no final solution is possible. 

Although Helvétius defended democracy by reference to the 
mechanical world view, it was an uneasy resolution of the position. 
The intellectuality needed to develop the felicific calculus would 
lead more readily to an enlightened despotism than to anything 
else. In the debate between ‘the one’ and ‘the many’, between the 
universalism of the proponents of the physical sciences and the 
nominalism of the upholders of the life sciences, it seemed more 
likely that democracy would develop from the position of ‘the 
many’. Helvétius’s importance is not that he squared a circle, but 
that he showed that there are, at least in theory, more ways than 
one to democracy, and that each has its strengths and weaknesses, 
which can be debated by each side. 

An analysis of the debate between Diderot and Helvétius results 
in two conclusions: that the controversy between these advocates 
of egalitarianism and atheism arose out of their use of contrast- 
ing scientific analyses; and that the points at issue between them, 
which were thoroughly analysed by Diderot, were not resolved: 
they still stand. 


19 Helvétius, Notes, maximes et 
pensées, ed. A. Keim (Paris 1909), 


p.274. 
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Irony and candour 
in certain libertine novels 


by Jean A. Perkins 


After the publication of La Nouvelle Héloïse in 1761 the novel in 
France was absolutely committed to the rather dubious esthetic 
of the moral or didactic form. The background of this develop- 
ment has been studied in considerable detail by Georges May, 
who points out that this was accompanied by another trend, that 
of realism. The combination of these two principles, moralistic 
and realistic, constitutes what he has termed the dilemma of the 
novel of this period. Under these circumstances modern critics 
find it extremely difficult to decide how to interpret Laclos’s 
Liaisons dangereuses, and in particular, what to make of the ‘pré- 
face du rédacteur’, which claims that the work is useful morally, 
and of the dénouement which annihilates both virtuous and evil 
characters in a most violent series of catastrophes. As May points 
out (pp.254-255): ‘Il est facile de dire que tout cela n’est que 
capucinade et poudre aux yeux et méme palinodie, puisque le 
roman lui-méme semble démentir le contenu des premiéres et 
dernières pages du livre. . . . Tout cela n’est sans doute pas faux, 
mais, lorsqu’on replace ce roman dans son époque, le ton de cette 
préface et de ce dénouement incriminés nous paraissent si con- 
formes à ce qui était alors l’idée qu’on se faisait communément 
de la nature et de la fonction du roman, qu’on se demande si 
Laclos n’a pas été à quelque degré victime lui-même de sa propre 


1 Ze Dilemme du roman au XVIII 
siècle (Paris 1963). 
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comédie; et s’il n’a pas cru . . . qu’il avait, lui aussi, . . . fait une 
œuvre riche en leçons morales.’ 

This confusion over the purpose of the Liaisons is not confined 
to current criticism. Grimm compares Laclos to Restif de la 
Bretonne, calling him ‘le Restif de la bonne compagnie”? and 
La Harpe concurs with mme Riccoboni in condemning the end- 
ing as being detrimental to virtuous conduct: ‘ce dénouement sans 
moralité ne vaut pas mieux que le reste’ (p.704). On the other 
hand, Moufle d’Angerville remarks in the Mémoires secrets that 
‘Les Liaisons dangereuses remplissent parfaitement leur titre, et, 
malgréla réclamation générale élevée contre, on doit regarderce ro- 
man comme très utile, puisque le vice, après avoir triomphé durant 
tout le cours de l’histoire, finit par être puni cruellement” (p.700). 

The question of an author’s sincerity is difficult to handle, since 
it usually involves reaching outside of the work itself to find some 
indications of ‘what he really meant’. We have the series of letters 
which Laclos exchanged with mme Riccoboni, a moralistic novel- 
ist if there ever was one, in which he insists that ‘son premier 
objet était d’être utile, et ce n’est que pour y parvenir qu’il a 
désiré de plaire’ (p.688). We also have other works of Laclos, some 
in an unfinished state, and none of them seem in any way to sup- 
port the thesis that Laclos was trying to make /bertinage respect- 
able or even desirable; on the contrary, all his other works picture 
him as a rather typical bon bourgeois, totally imbued with Rous- 
seau’s ideas on the natural goodness of man. 

Another possible approach is to examine the work itself to 
determine what the underlying forces are and whether they can 
be reconciled with a moralistic interpretation of the novel. This 
has been done with some success by C. J. Greshoff’, and to a 
lesser degree, since this was not his primary aim, by Jean Rousset‘ 
in his chapter on the epistolary novel. 


2 Choderlos de Laclos, Œuvres com- 3 “The Moral structures of Les Liai- 
plètes, ed. M. Allem (Pléiade 1951), sons dangereuses’, FR (1964), xxxvii. 
p-699. Future references to this edi- 383-399. 
tion will be made only by page. 4 Forme et signification (Paris 1962). 
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Our intention is to take another approach altogether, to leave 
Laclos aside for the moment and to examine a novel which was 
published some eleven years before the Liaisons. It is not neces- 
sary to assume that this particular novel had a direct influence 
upon Laclos, although, as will be seen, this is by no means beyond 
the bounds of possibility. We will merely examine this other 
novel using the same criteria which have caused such confusion 
in the case of Laclos. 

In the late spring of 1771, an anonymous philosophical novel 
appeared entitled Confidence philosophique with a false publication 
place of London. This work was re-issued early in 1772 with a 
Geneva imprint. It created quite a stir, both in Switzerland and in 
France. There were eventually four French editions (1771, 1776, 
1779 and 1788) and it came out in three German translations, two 
English and one Dutch’. It was first brought to the attention of 
the reading public in the Journal helvétique in June 1771, and was 
also mentioned in Fréron’s Année littéraire (July 1771), the 
Mémoires de Trévoux (December 1771), and the Correspondance 
littéraire (July 1771). The reactions of the contemporary critics 
differed as much as did those devoted to Laclos’s novel, some 
claiming it to be an eminently moralistic tract, others pointing to 
its ambiguity of purpose. It was early realized that this novel was 
the work of a Genevan pastor, Jacob Vernes, who was known to 
the reading public of the day as one of the numerous opposers of 
Rousseau’s Emile. Let us first review the plot of this work in some 
detail since it is not generally known today. We will follow the 
first edition in this synopsis, since some significant changes were 
made by the author in the second edition which dates from 1776. 

The novel is in the popular epistolary style, consisting of ten 
letters written by a young man, Torman, to his mentor who has 
shown him the true philosophic way of life. There is a very short 


5 Palissot confirms the German and  iv.396. The other editions are reported 
English translations. See his‘Mémoires in Edouard Dufour, Jacob Vernes 
pour servir à l’histoire de notre litté- (Genève 1898), p.25. I have not been 
rature’, Œuvres complètes (Liège 1778), able to see any of these translations. 
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preface which indicates that these letters were found among the 
papers of the recently deceased Mr. . . . and notes that the young 
letter writer has frequently done no more than paraphrase or 
quote from a number of the best known philosophic works: “Le 
Christianisme dévoilé, Dieu & les Hommes, Le Dictionnaire phi- 
losophique, la Confession du Vicaire Savoyard, les Lettres écrites 
de la Montagne, Examen important de Mylord Bolingbrock, le 
livre de l'Esprit, les Œuvres philosophiques de La Métrie, les 
Discours de Woolston, l’Essai sur les Préjugés, la Contagion 
Sacrée, le Système de la Nature, & quelques autres Ecrits de ce 
genre, dont notre Siècle se glorifie.’ None of these quotations or 
paraphrases is marked as such in the letters themselves, but refer- 
ences are occasionally made to individual authors and Diderot’s 
Pensées philosophiques is used quite a bit. 

In the first letter Torman explains his previous innocence and 
virtuous conduct as being the result of a strictly Christian up- 
bringing, and outlines just what happened to open his eyes, 
thanking the philosophe for thus liberating him from his former 
prejudices. Torman’s father sent his youthful and devout son to 
Holland to study merchandising in the home ofacertain m. Olban. 
Also living in the house was another young man, Dorivart, who 
seemed to be equally as devout as Torman. Imagine Torman’s 
surprise when he comes home unexpectedly one night to find 
Dorivart in bed with a strange girl. Dorivart is not the least bit 
embarrassed about his situation and introduces Torman to the 
philosophe. Torman quickly sees the wisdom of this new philo- 
sophy and follows in Dorivart’s footsteps in all regards, hypo- 
critically maintaining a pious exterior in order to fool m. Olban 
while indulging in the most libertinous life possible under these 
rather restricting circumstances. All this comes to an end when 
the stuffy Olban catches the two young men in bed with two girls, 
at which point Torman and Dorivart escape to England, cashing 
in a lettre de change belonging to Olban. 

The rest of the letters are written by Torman in England. The 
second letter recounts the disappearance of Dorivart and the 
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money, and Torman’s establishing himself with his father’s 
cousins, m. and mme Hébert. Shortly thereafter Torman learns 
of his father’s death upon receiving the horrible news about his 
son. Torman assumes an air of profound sorrow but makes clear 
that he is doing so only as a necessary subterfuge and also to 
interest mme Hébert, whom he has decided to seduce. This letter 
uses the vocabulary of war in describing Torman’s decision about 
mme Hébert: ‘Je suis effrayé du travail que je me prépare; j’ai 
cependant déja dressé mes bateries, & commencé mes attaques’ 
(Vernes, 1771, p.37). Readers familiar with Valmont’s descrip- 
tion of his seduction of the présidente de Tourvel will recognize 
this stylistic device. Torman also uses another of Valmont’s 
favourite comparisons, that of the theatre, when he describes his 
pretended grief at the news of his father’s death: ‘Rien de si plai- 
sant que cette scéne! Elle figureroit admirablement dans une 
Comédie’ (p.40). 

The third letter supposedly recounts what has taken place in 
the space of a month. Torman has decided that in order to seduce 
mme Hébert he must first convert her from Christianity to philo- 
sophy, and he starts by casting doubt on the authenticity of the 
Bible. He joins her in reading the Bible privately and remarks on 
the illogicality of the passage in which Christ curses the fig tree 
for not bearing figs out of season. She immediately consults 
the family pastor, Sidman, who is unable to satisfy her on this 
point. 

By the fourth letter, m. Hébert has been called away on a busi- 
ness trip to Italy, leaving Torman a clear field with mme Hébert. 
He continues this strange seduction by questioning the miracles 
reported in the New testament, using Woolston as a guide. The 
fifth letter moves ontothe prophecies and finally to the evangelical 
ethic as such. Mme Hébert is not easily convinced but is slowly 
led to doubt the Bible as the word of god and is even receptive to 
doubt on the fundamental mysteries of the Christian religion, 
i. e. the trinity, the virgin birth and the doctrine of heaven and 
hell. At the same time, she is becoming more receptive to the 
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philosophic doctrines which Torman wishes to insert in place of 
the Christian beliefs: ‘L'espèce de vuide & d’indépendance, où 
l’on se trouve tout à coup, lorsqu'on vient d’abjurer la foy à 
l'Evangile, facilite l’entrée à toutes les Vérités Philosophiques, à 
celles, en particulier, qui ont pour objet les penchans de la nature. 
C’est ce que j'avais appris par ma propre expérience” (p.104). 
However he decides not to rely on reason alone but to arouse her 
emotions by having a mutual friend tell her that m. Hébert has not 
been faithful to her while in Italy. Fortunately m. Hébert is 
forced to put off his return to England for business reasons which 
lends credance to this little stratagem. Mme Hébert is easily con- 
vinced of her husband’s infidelity and almost immediately stops 
going to church or praying at home. 

The sixth letter gives details of a series of long conversations 
between the two young people on such subjects as the existence 
of god, the soul and freewill. The seventh letter serves as a kind 
of profession de foi philosophique, recounting Torman’s complete 
victory over mme Hébert’s religious and moral beliefs. He out- 
lines his beliefs as follows: ‘’4me de l’homme est de la pâte de celle 
des bêtes; qu’il n’y a point de liberté; qu’il n’y a, en soi, ni vice 
ni vertu; que l'intérêt personnel est, & ne peut qu'être, le principe 
de nos actions; que nous ne pouvons pas vaincre nos passions; 
que les remors sont le fruit des préjugés; que s’il y a un Dieu, il 
n’est rien par raport à l’homme, puisqu'il ne se mêle point de ce 
qui se passe dans ce monde; qu’il n’y a ni peines ni récompenses 
après la mort’ (p.203). After this mme Hébert slowly changes her 
way of life, ‘plus une longoureuse végétation, mais une vraie 
existence’ (p.205); she no longer concerns herself with her child 
or her household but starts to go to dinners and balls. Finally 
she gives in to ‘les penchans de la nature’ and becomes Torman’s 
mistress. 

Letter vii recounts the decision taken by Torman and his 
mistress to convert her husband, but unfortunately m. Hébert dies 
in Italy after receiving a letter telling about mme Hébert’s new 
way of life. Mme Hébert feels no remorse whatsoever but after 
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two weeks she is taken ill and is shaken by remorse and doubt. 
When she recovers she confesses her fear of death, and this 
enables Torman to discourse upon suicide. He ducks the issue of 
marriage and soon starts to lose interest in his mistress. He notices 
that she has taken on a new lover which gives him the chance to 
retire from the scene gracefully after advising her to go to the 
country until her baby is born and then to give it away to /’ Hôpital 
des enfans trouvés. Mme Hébert dies during a miscarriage and 
shortly before expiring returns to her Christian beliefs. Her pastor 
writes a scathing letter to her erstwhile lover which fails to affect 
Torman in the least. 

Letter 1x recounts a chance meeting of Torman with a certain 
captain Darington who defends Rousseau’s Profession de foi 
against Torman during a quarrel in a café. This is followed by a 
long letter from Darington in which he recounts his own progress 
from religion to incredulity and back to religion. Torman visits 
Darington at his home but nothing much happens, and Torman 
merely recounts this adventure since he thinks it might amuse his 
philosophic mentor. 

The last letter is given over to an outline of a book which 
Torman has decided to write. He questions why there are still 
any Christians around and concludes that it is because the philo- 
sophic party has not worked together. He therefore proposes a 
new set of rules which will serve as guidelines for any future pub- 
lications, and the novel ends with this paragraph: ‘Voila Mon- 
sieur, Esquisse du grand Ouvrage auquel je vais travailler. 
Comme il ne sera confié qu’aux Amis, bien éprouvés, de la Philo- 
sophie je compte de l’intituler, /nstructions secrettes pour l’entier 
abolissement du Christianisme. Aidez moi dans un projet de cette 
importance! Quel plus bel usage pourroit-on faire de ses talens & 
de son génie? Ne désespérons point du succès, malgré ces hommes, 
dont on a si bien dit “qu’ils veillent au maintien des droits de 
l'erreur; qu’ils tiennent le bon sens assoupi; & que, lorsqu'il se 
réveille, ils le bercent de contes frivoles, pour le rendormir” ? 


(pp-380-381). 
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On this enigmatic note ends this moralistic tract, which was 
surely conceived to be edifying even though it quoted or para- 
phrased many of the least morally acceptable philosophic works 
of the day without in any way attempting to refute these doctrines. 
Even more astounding is the fact that the young anti-hero remains 
totally unconverted at the end of the novel, despite a series of 
deaths directly attributable to his behaviour. Vernes thought he 
was being terribly clever and ironic and that no one could pos- 
sibly miss his point. The Journal helvétique (June 1771, pp.171- 
172) considers that ‘Le but de l’auteur . . . est de nous donner le 
tableau des égaremens, où conduit ordinairement le système pré- 
tendu philosophique.” The Mémoires de Trévoux (December 
1771, p.516) are more cautious: ‘La Philosophie moderne mise en 
action: tel est l’objet de cette espèce de Roman, qui demande d’être 
lu avec beaucoup de précaution.” Palissot (Œuvres, iv.396) com- 
pares the work to that of Swift: ‘un badinage digne de Swift. La 
nouvelle Philosophie y est écrasée sous le ridicule de ses propres 
maximes mises en action, & rapportées avec la plus scrupuleuse 
fidélité.” The report in Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire, which 
may possibly be by Diderot himself*, is much less flattering. The 
reviewer (ix.342) thought it to be the work of two Genevan 
pastors, Vernes and Claparéde, and is quite clear about their 
intentions: ‘Le but de leurs efforts est de montrer l’influence 
funeste des principes de la nouvelle philosophie sur la conduite’ 
but denies that they have succeeded since ‘le commis cite tout ce 
qui a été écrit de plus fort par les philosophes modernes, et n’op- 
pose a leurs arguments que sa mauvaise conduite.’ The fact that 
the commis gets off scot free is also cited as evidence of the ridi- 
culousness of this novel and the review concludes scathingly: ‘Je 
ne connais pas de livre plus impertinent ni de plus béte.’ 

Evidently Vernes was somewhat distressed by the reception of 
his work, as can be seen in a number of changes introduced into 
the second edition (1776). The most important alteration occurs 


¢ Maurice Tourneux (ix.703) notes summer of 1771 Diderot and mme 
that since Grimm was away during the  d’Epinay took over his editorial duties. 
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in the reversal of the last two chapters and in the reconversion to 
Christianity of Torman after his interview with captain Daring- 
ton. This of course throws a whole new light on the preceding 
incidents, and a number of the conversations between Torman 
and mme Hébert have been amended. Very little has actually been 
deleted, but a certain amount has been added, and Torman finds 
it a little bit more difficult to convince mme Hébert of such things 
as the total non-existence of the soul and of freewill. He reacts a 
little more humanely to the news of her death. The last paragraph 
of this letter is changed from the flippant ‘J’ai conclu de cette 
récidive, que le cerveau de la défunte n’étoit pas aussi bien orga- 
nisé, que je l’avois cru, pour la Philosophie’ (Confidence, 1771, 
p-232) to the longer, more serious statement ‘je me serois bien 
passé de cette triste Missive. La sombre peinture qu’y faisoit cet 
Ecclésiastique, du prétendu trouble que j’avois porté dans la mai- 
son d’ Hébert, & des suites funestes de ce qu’il appelloit ma 
Séduction, m’a donné du voir pendant quelque tems. Ce n’est 
qu’a force de me bien convaincre que je n’ai agi que trés-philoso- 
phiquement dans toute cette affaire, que je suis venu à bout 
d’étouffer je ne sais quel sentiment importun, qui ressembloit à ce 
que le Vulgaire appelle un remords’ (1776, ii.49-50). 

In the preface to the second edition, speaking in particular of 
the letter in which Torman outlines his projected book, Vernes 
remarks: ‘L’ironie qui règne dans ces Lettres & dans la onzième, 
n’échappera pas à un homme tel que vous, dans les endroits même 
où elle n’est que très-légèrement marquée.” Irony which has to be 
pointed out by the author is usually not very effective, and in 
successive editions Vernes finally resorted to footnotes to point 
out his own philosophy. The third edition (1779) contains this 
plaintive little footnote to the first letter (1.20): “On voit d’abord, 
par ce paragraphe, quelle est la sorte de Philosophie que l’auteur 
a en vue dans cet Ouvrage, il lui paroit étrange, qu’un Journaliste, 
très éclairé, ait pu s’y tromper.” This is strengthened in the fourth 
edition (1788) by the following addition (i.20): “Personne n’est 
plus ami que moi de cette vraie Philosophie qui exhorte l’homme 
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à penser par lui-même, à peser, à la balance de la Raison, les 
opinions qu’il tient d’autrui.’ 

In order to tell just what Vernes’s own beliefs were, it would be 
helpful to place him in his intellectual milieu. This is more diffi- 
cult than might be expected since Vernes belonged to that pseudo- 
philosophic group of pastors who were prevalent in Geneva 
during the eighteenth century. Born in Geneva in 1728, Jacob 
Vernes was consecrated as a pastor in 1751 but spent the next four 
years travelling in France, Holland and England. During his 
travels he made the acquaintance of a great many literary figures, 
among them Rousseau, Diderot, Alembert, Formey and Palissot. 
On his return to Geneva, Vernes founded a literary review which 
lasted from 1755 to 1760 and totals 24 volumes in all (four 
volumes each year). It is composed of selections on literary and 
philosophical subjects, including a great many translations from 
English periodicals, some articles from the Encyclopédie, and a 
number of poems, including at least one by Rousseau’. 

During this same period, Vernes was busy writing a history of 
Geneva in collaboration with J. J. Roustan. This work was never 
published, having been turned down by the petit conseil for polit- 
ical reasons since it might have annoyed the house of Savoys. 
Late in 1757 Vernes submitted an article ‘Humeur’ to the Ency- 
clopédie, but this was not printed therein’. 

In 1761 Vernes was elected to the pastorate of Céligny, and the 
next year he published his refutation of Rousseau’s religious 
views in his Lettres sur le christianisme de m. J. J. Rousseau. As 
may be imagined, Rousseau did not take kindly to this criticism 
and when Voltaire anonymously published the Sentiment des 
citoyens (1764) which told the world about Rousseau’s treatment 
of his children, Rousseau assumed that this was the work of 

7 in volume 11 of the Choix littéraire, sur l'Histoire de Genève” de Jacob 
Vernes reprints Rousseau’s ‘L’Allée de Vernes’, Zeitschrift für Schweizerische 
Silvie’ which had been publishedinthe Geschichte (1931), xi.1-9. 

Mercure de France in September ® references to this article occur in 


1750. both the Diderot Correspondence, ed. 
8 Marguerite Maire, ‘Le “Discours G. Roth, ii.32, and Best.6840. 
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Jacob Vernes, his erstwhile friend. A number of other works 
relating to this quarrel were published during this period”. 

In 1768 Vernes was chosen to be the pastor at Saconnex. By 
that time he had become quite well known for the eloquence of 
his sermons and was much in demand at various churches in 
Geneva". Two other major literary efforts were yet to come, the 
first being the novel Confidence philosophique (1771), the other a 
Catéchisme à l'usage des jeunes gens qui s’instruisent pour participer 
à la sainte cène. The first edition of this Catéchisme (either 1763 
or 1764) is not to be found today since the petit conseil intervened 
and destroyed all copies which had been printed. It seems that 
Vernes had not taken enough care in establishing the divinity of 
Christ, concentrating rather on a kind of natural religion, which 
even Voltaire found to his liking (Best.6841). After making cer- 
tain changes in this catechism, Vernes published it under his 
name in 1776, and it soon became quite popular (editions in 1776, 
1778, 1781, 1785 and 1806). During the political troubles in 
Geneva in the 1780s Vernes sided with the représentants against 
the natifs and was exiled by this latter group in 1782. He lived in 
Neuchatel with his sister until permitted to return to Geneva in 
1790, and died while taking the cure at Plombiéres in 1791. 

To an unjaundiced 2oth century eye, Vernes does not seem to 
be quite the heretic which the 18th century or even 19th century 
critics thought him to be. As is well known, there was in Geneva 
a group of clergy of quite a liberal bent, the best known being 
Jacob Vernet. They attempted to apply reason to the doctrines 
of the Calvinist church and tended to keep quiet about those areas 


10 Examen de ce qui concerne le 11 his sermons were published later: 
Christianisme, la réformation évangé- Trois sermons prononcés dans l’église 
lique et les ministres de Genève dans les protestante de Constance, le 16, le 23 
deux premières lettres de mr. J.J. Rous-  & le 30 avril 1786 (Constance 1786); 
seau écrites de la Montagne (Genéve Sermons prononcés a Genéve (Lausanne 
1765); Lettres de m. le pasteur Vernes à 1790); Sermons prononcés à Genève 
monsieur J. J. Rousseau avec les (nouvelle éd. (Genève &c. 1792). 
réponses (s.l., 1765). 12 Pierre Masson, La Religion de 

J. J. Rousseau (Paris 1916), i.203, n.1. 
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of dogma which are the least amenable to rational explanation. 
The tale of their reaction to Alembert’s article on Geneva is too 
well known to bear repeating, but no one really questioned the 
sincerity of the religious beliefs of this group. They all stressed 
the importance of good behaviour and charity to other human 
beings above the more doctrinaire Calvinist teachings of pre- 
destination and faith. In this regard two short quotations from 
Vernes’s Catéchisme should suffice to point out the new emphasis: 
‘Que les /nstituteurs veuillent bien se souvenir que le but princi- 
pal de Dieu, en se révélant aux hommes, ne peut avoir été que de 
les rendre vertueux et heureux; et, par conséquent, que l’impor- 
tance d’une opinion religieuse doit s’estimer d’après son influence 
sur la vertu et le bonheur.’ ‘. . . la foi en Jésus-Christ est inutile, si 
Pon ne pratique pas les bonnes œuvres.” 

But to jump from this to an assumption that Vernes was either 
a Socinian or an Arian is not supported by the facts!*. In fact the 
third and fourth edition of his Confidence philosophique close with 
the following profession de foi: ‘J'admets, avec M. Darington ces 
points fondamentaux du Christianisme: “Il y a un Dieu, Créateur 
& Conservateur de toutes choses. Il veille sur cet Univers; il est 
le témoin des actions les plus secrettes; il aime la Vertu; il déteste 
le Vice. Il a envoyé Jésus, en le munissant de son sceau, pour 
éclairer les hommes sur tous leurs devoirs, & leur enseigner, lors- 
qu’ils sont écartés les moyens de rentrer en grâce auprès de lui. 
Il Pa établi pour les juger un jour, & les récompenser ou les punir, 
suivant la manière dont ils se seront conduits pendant leur séjour 
sur la Terre.” Je me tiens collé à ces Vérités capitales, si claires & 
si raisonnables; je m’étudie, surtout à être Chrétien par mes 
mœurs, & comme j’éprouve déjà, que le Christianisme, par les 
lumières qu’il me donne, par les affections qu’il m’inspire, par les 
actions auxquelles il me porte, par les espérances auxquelles il 
m'élève, est la source du vrai bonheur, je désire ardemment, que 
la Philosophie, devienne la vôtre & celle de tout le Genre humain.” 


18 this is the conclusion of René (Paris 1956), p.292. He bases his con- 
Pomeau, La Religion de Voltaire clusion on the findings of Dufour. 
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Vernes considered himself to be a Christian and he intended his 
novel to be a didactic moral tract in favour of a more liberal 
Christianity. The fact that the first edition occasioned some 
criticism of its ambiguity led him to edit it three times in the 
direction of further clarity. This does not alter the fact that even 
the first edition was supposed to affect the reader in the same way 
and that Vernes was completely sincere in this intention. Of course 
he was only a third-rate writer whereas Laclos, at least in the 
Liaisons, is first-rate. But if Vernes could be so badly misinter- 
preted, is it not possible to assume that there exists good reason 
not to doubt the sincerity of Laclos when he defended the utility 
of his novel? 

Let us turn now to the even more dubious question of influence. 
Is it possible that Laclos knew the Confidence philosophique? By 
1779 Vernes’s novel was in its third edition, indicating that it was 
still quite popular at the time when Laclos was composing his. 
Certain parallels of plot and characterization are fairly obvious; 
once Torman has become a /ibertin he undertakes the seduction of 
a virtuous young matron in very much the same way that Valmont 
approaches mme de Tourvel. Both of them attack the religious 
and moral beliefs of their victim as a necessary preliminary to the 
actual seduction scene, Torman because no other approach seems 
possible, Valmont because this would add to his gloire (p.17). 
Mme Hébert is a pale shadow beside mme de Tourvel, but it is 
possible to see how the latter could have developed out of the 
former. In some ways Torman can also be compared to Danceny, 
that is to the young man who is led astray into a life of libertinage 
and who lives to regret his choice. 

Robert Mauzi" has distinguished three different forms of 
libertinage mondain; 1. a young man who undergoes this exper- 
ience as part of his ‘éducation sentimentale et morale’ and who is 
reconverted to morality by meeting up with either love or virtue; 
2. the married woman who justifies her conduct by the superiority 


14 Z°]dée du bonheur dans la litté- XVIII‘ siècle (2e éd., Paris 1965), 
rature et la pensée françaises au  pp.28-36. 
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of her lover over her husband; 3. the roué who deliberately chooses 
his victims and who gets the most pleasure out of ‘cet instant 
précieux, éblouissant, de la rupture.’ Laclos uses all three themes 
but complicates the pattern considerably by making a woman the 
subject of theme 3 as well as a man. This is completely original 
with Laclos. Actually it may be possible to see in Valmont him- 
self both the roué of theme 3 and the young hero of theme 1, 
which would approximate the situation of Torman in 
Vernes’s novel. Torman’s conversion comes only in the second 
edition of the novel after his meeting with the religiously oriented 
captain Darington. Valmont’s return to grace, if it can be so 
termed, is effected by his encounter with true love in the form of 
mme de Tourvel. He does not tire of her as Torman tires of his 
mistress, but only dismisses her in order to prove his equality 
with mme de Merteuil. 

A rather important difference between these two novels is the 
fact that Vernes portrays a completely bourgeois society, whereas 
mme de Tourvel is the only representative of this class in the 
Liaisons dangereuses. This may help to account for the total 
failure of Vernes’s novel since, as Mauzi has noted (p.34): ‘La 
bourgeoisie, classe intermédiaire, ne tolére aucune infiltration. 
On ne saurait mieux la définir que par l’impossibilité absolue de la 
concevoir libertine . . . le bourgeois libertin est irrévocablement 
un bourgeois déchu.’ The social satire in Vernes’s novel is almost 
non-existent, he being much more interested in the philosophic 
aspects of the question. 

This brings us to a final point of contact between these two 
novels. A recent article has suggested ‘Une “source” nouvelle des 
Liaisons dangereuses: le comte de Valmont de l’abbé Philippe 
Gérard. This fantastically popular novel, first published in 
three volumes in 1774, may very well be the only real link be- 
tween Vernes and Laclos. Just the use of the name Valmont 
is suggestive, and certain aspects of the plot are also closely 


15 François Richard and François ancienne et moderne (January 1964), 
Vermale, in Bulletin de la librairie n.s.59, 1-5. 
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correlated. Anyonewho has waded through the long philosophical 
discourses which are such a prominent feature of Gérard’s volum- 
inous work cannot help but be struck by its resemblance, in this 
regard at least, to the novel of Vernes. In fact Masson goes so far 
as to declare (iii.162, no.2), about the Confidence philosophique, 
‘c’est lui, sans doute, qui donna à l’abbé Gérard l’idée de son 
Comte de Valmont.’ In any case, we have in Le Comte de Valmont 
another ‘roman prédicant’ (Richard-Vermale, p.1) which type 
seemed to enjoy such favour during the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is to this atmosphere, this esthetic milieu, that we wish to 
return in closing. Both the novels of Vernes and of Gérard are 
clear-cut cases of moralistic tracts dressed up in the guise of a 
libertin novel. The young hero in each case undergoes a detri- 
mental change of behaviour when he is placed under the influence 
of the materialistic and deterministic philosophy of such authors 
as La Mettrie, Diderot, Holbach and Helvétius. This very con- 
duct was to serve as an example of the horrible consequences 
attendant upon adoption of such a philosophy. Laclos was cer- 
tainly a lot less interested in ‘preaching’ than either Vernes or 
Gérard, but if one considers the intellectual and moral atmosphere 
of this period, it seems more than likely that he had sufficient 
reason to be convinced of the moral utility of his novel. Here we 
return to the words of Georges May with which this study opened: 
‘on se demande si Laclos n’a pas été à quelque degré victime lui- 
même de sa propre comédie; et s’il n’a pas cru... qu’il avait lui 
aussi, . . . fait une œuvre riche en leçons morales.’ It is hoped that 
this investigation has lent some additional weight to an affirmative 
response to this pertinent question. 
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by R. L. Myers 


The publication in 1711 of Rémond de Saint-Mard’s Nouveaux 
dialogues des dieux, ou Réflexions sur les passions avec un discours 
sur la nature du dialogue (Amsterdam, Roger, 1711)! although 
neglected by modern critics, enjoyed such success during the 
author’s lifetime that Rémond was given the nickname of 
‘Rémond Dialogues’. Fréron, in his Lettres sur quelques écrits de 
ce temps (15 septembre 1749), says of the Dialogues: ‘Ils ont 
acquis à M. Rémond de Saint-Mard lhonneur d’être placé au 
rang des modèles dans ce genre. Il en a même obtenu un surnom 
glorieux; et comme nous disons Démetrius Poliorcète, Ptolemée 
Philopator, etc., l’usage a passé d’appeller l’Auteur Rémond Dia- 
logues. Je ne crois pas qu’il soit possible de lire aucun ouvrage 
oùil y ait plus d’art, de finesse, de légérté et plus de ce qu’on appelle 
esprit. Chaque Dialogue est une sçêne de Comédie; mais une 
sçêne parfaite, où les Acteurs ne disent précisément que ce qu’ils 
doivent dire, et où l’on trouve l’enjouement qui semble banni du 
théâtre, autrefois son azile’ (pp.34-35). 


1 republished Cologne 1713, Rotter- 
dam 1714 under the title of L’Eloge 
des plaisirs, ceuvres posthumes de 
Lucien; an edition published by Roger, 
Amsterdam, 1712, carries the title 
Eclaircissement sur les Dialogues des 
dieux, ou Réflexions sur les passions; in 
the edition of Les @uvres mélées de 
m. Rémond de Saint-Mard, La Haye, 
Neaulme, 1742, vol. i; in the Œuvres 


de monsieur Rémond de Saint-Mard, 
Amsterdam, Mortier, 1749-1750, vol. i 
contains the Discours sur la nature du 
Dialogue (identical to the 1711 Dis- 
cours, with a few notes added), Dia- 
logues des dieux (identical to the Nou- 
veaux dialogues des dieux of the pre- 
ceding editions), plus ten new dia- 
logues under the title Nouveaux dia- 
logues des dieux. 
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Fréron continues this eulogy by defending Rémond against 
those critics who, while praising his style, attack him as a per- 
verter of traditional moral values. Such a critic was Joseph de 
La Porte who in his Observations sur la littérature moderne (La 
Haye 1749), says of the Dialogues: ‘Je dirai seulement en général, 
qu’ils sont écrits avec beaucoup d’agrément, d’art, de délicatesse; 
on voudroit y trouver autant de simplicité, de clarté, de justesse. 
Ils finissent presque tous par une pensée vive, brillante, ingénieuse. 
On souhaiteroit aussi qu’elle fut toujours vrai, sensible, naturelle. 
Mais tout ceci ne regarde que la forme de Ouvrage, on reproche 
pour le fond des choses plus sérieuses à l’Auteur. On l’accuse 
d’avoir confondu les principes de la morale, et d’avoir changé 
quelquefoisles vices en vertus’ (pp.79-80). Laporte ‘illustrates’ this 
pernicious quality ofthe Dialogues by citing without commentary 
from dialogues xv (Diane, Vénus) and xvii (Apollon, Neptune). 

In his rebutal of such irresponsible criticism, Fréron illustrates 
his superiority as a critic when he says: ‘L’Auteur [Rémond] si on 
les en croit, renverse les idées reçues sur les vertus et sur les vices. 
Mais doit-on prendre ainsi à la lettre ce qui n’est qu’un simple 
badinage, que le fruit d’une imagination riante qui s’égaye sur des 
paradoxes? On voit assez le but de M. Rémond; et pour peu qu’on 
soit raisonnable, on ne s’avisera jamais de penser qu’il ait voulu 
confondre le vrai et le faux, ingénieusement mélés dans son 
ouvrage. Il introduit les Dieux tels que le Paganisme se les figu- 
roit, c’est-à-dire, avec nos foiblesses. Il met presque toujours en 
opposition deux Divinités de caractères et de goûts differens; ce 
qui fait naître entre elles un combat d’esprit, qui tient le Lecteur 
suspendu jusqu’au dénouement” (p.36). 

I will now present a critical summary of Rémond’s 1711 pub- 
lication, which includes the Déscours sur la nature du dialogue, the 
Dialogues des dieux (plus the additional Nouveaux dialogues of 
1749), and finally the Æc/aircissement sur les Dialogues des dieux, 
suggesting, where possible, the crucial role played by Rémond 
in the early dissemination of the empirical views of Locke and 
Shaftesbury in France. 
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Discours sur la nature du dialogue? 


Rémond postulates the great antiquity of the dialogue form by 
claiming that it alone imitates man’s natural manner of expres- 
sion. As an imitation of conversation, the dialogue reveals man’s 
vanity in that he wishes to preserve his thoughts, and his inherent 
artistic temperament in that he conceived, very early, the idea of 
imitating, and thus, perpetuating present reality. 

Rémond next passes in quick review the various succeeding 
cultural eras, beginning with the homeric age which destroyed the 
natural simplicity of early literature: ‘Le merveilleux vint frapper 
les esprits . . . les graces naives disparurent et la belle simplicité 
devint insipide.’ It was Plato who restored the art of the dialogue 
to its original grace and simplicity. There follows a lengthy eulogy 
of Plato which touches upon the latter’s literary skill, metaphy- 
sics, and ethics. In these pages, one occasionally finds Rémond 
expressing his own personal views: on the validity of meta- 
physical inquiry, Rémond echoes Locke and antidates the Vol- 
tairean view when he says: ‘Les principes des choses . . . nous sont 
entiérement inconnus’ (p.7) and can justify such pursuits only 
on aesthetic grounds: ‘la recherche des vérités qu’on ne trouvera 
pas a cela de commun avec celle des plaisirs, elle amuse’ (p.8). 

Plato’s success with the dialogue form produced a host of 
imitators, the most notable being Cicero and Lucian. To each 
of these Rémond devotes several pages (Cicero, pp.12-23; 
Lucian, pp.23-32). His praise of Cicero is distinguished by some 
very perceptive artistic judgements: Cicero’s undogmatic nature 
is in clear contrast to the ‘air décisif” so much in vogue in Rémond’s 
day, and prompts the following attack upon modern ‘décision- 
naires’: ‘on ne songe pas qu’il [Pair décisif] marque de l’ignorance 
aussi bien que de la vanité (p.19). Cicero’s legendary cowardice 
is, most interestingly, viewed as the source of his most distin- 
guished stylistic trait: ‘On doit pourtant lui pardonner sa foiblesse: 


2 in the Amsterdam Œuvres, i.1-70. from Rémond in this article are taken 
All page references for quotations from this edition. 
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elle faisoit la délicatesse de son imagination; et c’est l’ordinaire 
des qualités de l'esprit, de se faire payer par ce qu’on appelle 
des défauts dans le caractère” (p.22). Rémond follows this with a 
Shaftesburian defense of raillery: ‘Une autre suite de la délicatesse 
de son imagination, fut le penchant qu’il eut à la raillerie: né avec 
ce talent malin, il lui eût été difficile de s’en défendre l’usage. Il y a 
pour la vanité un double charme dans la raillerie: on s’y déclare 
avec modestie, exemt du défaut qu’on condamne, et l’on se donne 
encore la gloire de rendre avec finesse un ridicule dont on a su 
être frappé” (p.23). 

Lucian, he claims, is his hero, and the model he imitates in his 
own dialogues. He admires particularly Lucian’s open-minded- 
ness and his distrust of reason as the sole source of all knowledge: 
‘Tl eût enfin recours à la Philosophie, il étoit fait pour elle. Ces 
opinions passagéres, qui portent le nom pompeux de systémes, et 
qu’un Philosophe oisif donne a la crédulité humaine, ne passent 
point chez lui pour des vérités: ennemi déclaré de tout ce qui sent 
le préjugé, il a la force de soûtenir ce vuide que la raison laisse 
dans un esprit qui ne veut se remplir que d’évidence’ (p.25). 
Lucian’s predilection for deflating the pompous, his use of rail- 
lery, and his badinage Rémond finds admirable. However, 
Lucian’s coarse treatment of love is deplored by Rémond who 
advocates a manner mid-way between this grossiéreté and the 
overly chaste manner in vogue in 1711. Such a disfiguration of 
the passions as that seen in contemporary novels can be morally 
pernicious: “On a rendu nos passions plus aimables en leur ôtant 
des dehors qui pouvoient quelquefois en rebuter; et réellement le 
moyen de se défier qu’on court au vice, qui prend toutes les appa- 
rences de la vertu’ (p.31). In a note appended to the 1749 edition 
of the Discours, Rémond supports the validity of his warning 
issued thirty-eight years earlier: “On n’accusera pas nos Romans 


3 this justification of raillery, first 
published in 1711, was perhaps 
inspired by Shaftesbury’s Essay on the 
freedom of wit and humour (1709), 
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d’aujourd’hui de cet excès de spiritualité. La part que les sens 
prennent dans l’amour, y est étalée presque toûjours sans ménage- 
ment, on n'y voit qu’horreur, qu’infamie, que débauche, et ce 
qu aura peut-être peine à croire la postérité, ces beaux Livres font 
les délices de la plûpart de nos Dames Françoises, tant elles sont 
vertueuses et délicates; il est à remarquer que ce changement pro- 
digieux dans nos mœurs, est ouvrage de trente ou quarante ans; 
il faut qu’on marche bien rapidement au vice!’ (pp.32-33). Most 
contemporary critics would have agreed wholeheartedly, and 
some, indeed, placed the blame for this rapid moral degeneration 
partly on Rémond himself! 

The following division of Rémond’s Discours treats the subject 
‘Ce qui fait la beauté des ouvrages d’esprit en général’ (pp.33-41) 
and represents the author’s first expression of his literary credo. 
In it we find his partial rejection of the classical utilitarian view of 
literature and the acceptance of the sensualistic aesthetic ex- 
pounded primarily by Shaftesbury’. Rémond’s views may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The purpose of literature is to please, not to correct. 

2. Truth alone is pleasing. Truth unadorned is difficult to 
accept, therefore the author must appeal to his reader’s emotions 
in order to render it palatable. 

3. Man, a creature of passion, is naturally vain and lazy. This 
amalgam presents a paradoxical problem, since to flatter his 
vanity man must renounce his laziness. The author must devise 
ways to ‘ajuster ensemble ces deux passions’ (p.37). 

4. New ideas must be presented in a simple, yet pleasing way. 
Simplicity acknowledges the inherent reluctance of man to 
puzzle his way through abstruse problems; a piquant, intriguing 
presentation challenges his vanity and his desire to excell over his 
fellows. 


4 cf. my article ‘Rémond de Saint 5 his Æ Letter concerning enthusiasm 
Mard and his critics’, R.U.O. (janvier- (1708) had been translated into French 
mars 1966). under the title Lettre sur l’enthou- 


siasme (La Haye 1709) by T. Johnson. 
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The Discours ends with a brief analysis of the salient qualities 
of the dialogue form. Although acknowledging his own short- 
comings as a stylist in this genre, Rémond recommends the 
following criteria: 

1. Each dialogue must contain only one unusual, and interest- 
ing idea: ‘On la veut singuliére, on est vain; on la veut intéressante, 
les hommes qui attendent tout leur bonheur des passions, ont bien 
affaire des vérités qui ne les touchent pas’ (p.47). 

2. The atmosphere of debate must be created and maintained 
until the final ‘proposition singuliére’ can be pronounced. 

3. The dialogue must be kept short, in order to ensure unity and 
intensity. 

4. The language must be kept familiar, even if the protagonists 
are ‘gods’. This is no easy chore. It is much less difficult to be 
pompous and oratorical. Rémond praises Moliére’s genius in 
maintaining a familiar style, and in a note added in 1749 (pp.5 5-56) 
cites again the ‘qu’il mourût’ of Corneille’s Horace which in an- 
other essay he had used as the perfect example of the ‘sublime en 
trait’®. 


Dialogues des dieux (i.73-252) 


Originally entitled Nouveaux dialogues des dieux, these twenty 
dialogues constitute Rémond’s first creative literary effort’. 
Averaging a mere nine pages each, the dialogues satisfy Rémond’s 
criterion of brevity. The reader is impressed, however, by the 
remarkable diversity of themes touched upon in these dialogues. 
To enumerate a few of the more important: the sociological 
dilemma of the individual at odds with the society of which he 


6 cf. my article ‘The Aesthetics of 
Rémond de Saint Mard’, R.U.O. 
(octobre-décembre 1966), p.733. 

7 as Pizorrusso points out in his ‘La 
“poetica arbitraria? di Rémond de 
Saint-Mard’, Rivista di litterature 
moderne (1954), v.24, ‘sulla scorta di 
Barbier, il Catalogo a stampa della 
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forms a part (dial.r, 11, VI, VII, VIII, XIV, XVI, XVIII, XIX); the sen- 
sualistic interpretation of man’s essential nature (dial.1, 11, 111, 1x); 
the pseudo-epicurean view that man’s happiness derives solely 
from the fulfillment of his passionate desires (dial.rv, v1, x, XI, 
xx); the Shaftesburian concept that truth and beauty are relative 
and not universal (dial.v, vi, 1x, xm, xv, XVII); the distinction 
between man the created and man the creator, 7. e. the relative 
merits of the metaphysical and aesthetic evaluations of man 
(dial.x1r, xx). 


Individual vs society 


The frequency with which this theme occurs throughout the 
original twenty dialogues is ample testimony to its overriding 
importance in Rémond’s eyes. In his handling of the theme, it 
seems obvious that he has rejected the traditional Thomistic view 
that the essential dilemma of man can be expressed in terms of the 
tension between the divine and the mortal, and that he has 
espoused the Hobbesian formula which describes this dilemma in 
terms of the individual vs the group. This ‘secularization’ of man’s 
moral dilemma presupposes the assumption of the validity of the 
view of man as being an egocentric identity placed in an environ- 
ment naturally hostile to the complete realization of his inherent 
potentials, whose happiness is thwarted by the counter-actions of 
other egocentric identities. Implicit also is the concept that happi- 
ness is an emotional state derived from the gratification of man’s 
passionate nature. 

Dialogue x1x presents a debate between Mars and Apollo. 
Apollo warns Mars that if ever man becomes wise, the court of 
Mars will be deserted: ‘rien ne prouve l’extravagance des hommes 
comme l’ardeur qu’ils ont de vous suivre dans les combats’ 
(p.232). He cannot understand why men so willingly endanger 
their lives. Mars explains that men never sacrifice one thing with- 
out hoping to win something else in return; in the case of soldiers, 
they hope to win glory. He points out that it is this same lust for 
glory that makes scholars suffer the tedium of research. Apollo 
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objects, saying that a knowledge of truth is in itself satisfying: 
‘y a-t-il rien de plus beau que de savoir, et de donner à son esprit 
toute l'étendue dont il est capable?’ (pp.235-236). Mars disagrees: 
truth is unpleasant, and scholars merely seek distinction and are 
attracted only by knowledge which other scholars do not possess 
and which therefore gratifies their ego by placing them above the 
others. Mars defines fame as follows: ‘La Gloire est un artifice 
dont la Société se sert pour faire travailler les hommes 4 ses 
intéréts’ (p.237). If this is so, says Apollo, only a fool would seek 
glory. Society, says Mars, demands that men neglect their per- 
sonal interests and devote themselves to the common good: 
‘Aussi quand ils se sont bien acquités de ce qu’elle demandoit 
d’eux de ce côté-là, comme il leur en coûte, et qu’il est juste qu’on 
les récompense, on les estime, et voila de quelle maniére on les 
paye’ (p.238). This is meagre recompense, suggests Apollo, for 
the effort involved. Mars points out that without the reward of 
fame, there would be no great deeds, heroes would not purge the 
earth of criminals, philosophers would not probe the secrets of 
nature. ‘Plus j’y pense, et plus je vois que la Gloire est une piéce 
nécessaire dans la société’ (p.239). ‘Oh’, retorts Apollo, ‘la nature 
est fort prudente, elle a fait tout autant de sots qu’il lui en [a] fallu” 
(p.240). He continues: ‘Le sage même n’en est point jaloux, il loue 
tous leurs travaux du milieu de sa paresse, et se donne bien de garde 
de les partager” (ibid.). Mars concludes by saying that although 
conferring glory on these fools, one is within one’s right to scorn 
them, for they perform the most difficult tasks and permit others 
to enjoy their leisure. Apollo agrees: ‘le mépris sembleroit devoir 
être la vraie récompense de ce qu’on fait pour la Gloire’ (p.241). 

Such a debate, although of a bantering nature on the surface 
and presenting an amusing paradox as its conclusion, nonetheless 
touches upon quite serious matters. First of all, the view of society 
as an entity working at odds with the individual is clear. In the 
interests of self-preservation, the social will has decreed that fame 
will be the reward for deeds which protect and defend the society 
of men. The enlightened individual, however, who prizes his 
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own comfort above the social weal, will not jeopardize this com- 
fort for any social reason. Nature, therefore, has endowed a suffi- 
cient number of men with the lust for glory so that society can be 
preserved. The enlightened individual, while joining the chorus 
of praise, rightfully holds such ‘heroes’ in scorn. 

It follows, then, that there must by a hierarchy of moral values. 
It is apparent that what is socially valuable is of necessity perni- 
cious to the individual; similarly, what contributes to the self- 
satisfaction of the individual, is necessarily detrimental if not 
fatal to society. 

Finally, a definition of wisdom can be inferred from this 
dialogue, for the wise man is he who places a higher moral value 
on the fullest realization of his own nature than he does on the 
gratification of the will of society. Furthermore, the wise man is 
essentially a hypocrite who preserves his own identity while 
giving lip-service to the social morality. Rémond here seems to 
have inverted the maxim of La Rochefoucauld ‘L’hypocrisie est 
un hommage que le vice rend à la vertu’ (no.218) by suggesting 
that hypocrisy is a hommage rendered by wisdom to folly. 

Rémond’s view of the social dilemma of man is, therefore, 
essentially paradoxical, for the individual, while striving to main- 
tain his identity within the group, and finding his greatest happi- 
ness in the gratification of his own personal desires, is incapable 
of attaining either of these goals in isolation. The realization of 
these goals is possible only in the context of society. 

This paradox is amusingly illustrated in dialogue xv1, which 
presents a discussion between Mars and Venus. As in several 
other dialogues (e. g. IV, VI, X, XII, xx), the battle between the 
individual and society is symbolised by the battle between the 
sexes, with the male partner representing the individual, and the 
female representing society and its claims. Venus begins the 
dialogue by apologizing to Mars for the waning of her passion for 
him despite the fact that during their affair she has become aware 
of his many fine qualities. All passions, she explains, must come 
to an end: ‘la loi générale . . . veut que toutes les passions finissent’ 
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(p.207). Mars gallantly tries to blame himself for the cooling of 
their passion and explains his lack of ardour as the result of his 
fear of losing her. 

This self-condemnation by each leads to a discussion of the 
merit of society’s view that only the jilted lover has the right to 
complain. Venus confesses that the female partner soon wearies of 
trying to procure the happiness of the male, and consequently is 
easily tempted into infidelity. When Mars defines the male’s 
demand for fidelity on the part of the female as being a mere 
expression of his vanity (‘vouloir qu’une maitresse nous soit tou- 
jours fidèle, c’est vouloir avoir seul le droit de faire son bonheur’ 
[p.210]), Venus objects, saying that the desire to be loved is not 
the by-product of vanity but of ‘délicatesse’. Mars scoffs at this 
flattering view of man; this so-called “délicatesse’ is really self- 
interest: ‘On veut assurer ses plaisirs. Il faut pour cet effet, en 
fournir à la personne de qui on en reçoit, on la met par-là dans la 
nécessité de nous en donner sans relâche’ (p.211). Venus, com- 
pletely disillusioned, cries: ‘Comment? ce qu’on appelle délica- 
tesse est un effet de vanité, ou tout au moins un vil intérét qui nous 
fait rechercher ce qui nous peut étre utile? Ce commerce qu’on dit 
si délicat, est un commerce honteux où nous sommes toûjours 
sûrs de gagner? On a donc bien tort de faire tant de cas d’une 
qualité qui a des principes si bas’ (pp.211-212). 

Such a dialogue would seem to be an elaboration of maxim 262 
of La Rochefoucauld: ‘Il n’y a point de passions où lamour de 
soi-même règne si puissamment que dans lamour.’ Altruism is 
a myth. The need to gratify one’s desires often necessitates be- 
haviour designed to gratify the desires of another who in turn is 
obligated to return the favour. Society therefore is composed of 
individuals each of whom needs the others to find personal 
happiness. 

Implicit in the dialogue, therefore, is the idea that happiness can 
rarely be found by the individual who isolates himself from society. 
Happiness being the result of emotional gratification, involve- 
ment with others is usually necessary. Social virtue therefore, 
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is often merely a clever disguise of the basic self-centredness of 
each individual. Society has skillfully devised means of dis- 
guising the urge for individual happiness in order to guarantee 
happiness for each individual which in turn will preserve society. 
Again one is reminded of La Rochefoucauld: ‘C’est une grande 
folie de vouloir être sage tout seul’ (maxim 231), which, in this 
instance, Rémond might have altered to read: ‘C’est une grande 
folie de vouloir être heureux tout seul.’ 


Man: a noble creature of passions 


The view of man as a creature dominated by his passions, and 
whose happiness depends upon the successful gratification of 
these passions, is certainly not original with Rémond and finds 
many a precedent in European philosophy. What is important, 
however, is the strong reassertion by Rémond that man’s pas- 
sions are not evil, and that his fullest happiness is possible only 
with the gratification of these passions. The timing of Rémond’s 
expression of this pseudo-epicurean view is worthy of note. 
Coming in 1711, we may suspect that the influence of Hobbes 
(via Bayle) was felt by Rémond, and more interestingly that 
Rémond knew Shaftesbury’s defense of the natural goodness of 
man as expressed in his Letter concerning enthusiasm which was 
published three years earlier and translated into French in 1709. 
That such a position was early taken by Rémond is amply 
evident from his many references to the subject in his Dialogues, 
and also from the fact that this apology for man’s passionate 
nature was to form the basis of his aesthetics. Rémond emerges, 
then, as one of the earliest defenders of the rococo aesthetic in the 
18th century, and antidates Du Bos who is usually credited with 
being the first to so do in his Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et 
sur la peinture (1719). 

Several dialogues are used by Rémond to illustrate this con- 
cept. Pan and Venus, in dialogue 1v, discuss the relationship be- 
tween the sexes and conclude that happiness is neither a rational 
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nor a static state. Rather, happiness is irrational, derived from the 
successful stimulation of the emotions, and a dynamic state in 
need of constant variety and stimulation: ‘dans l’avidité où il [le 
cœur] est d’être agité, il ne s’agit que de l’aider à sortir d’un repos 
qui lui est onéreux. . . . Qu’on paroisse toûjours nouveau, sous 
quelques formes que l’on se montre; pourvû qu’elles soient 
variées, on ne peut que se faire aimer davantage. . . . Le bonheur 
des hommes n’est jamais l’ouvrage de leur raison’ (pp.107-109). 

This same theme is the subject of Rémond’s most famous 
dialogue (v1) between Vulcan and Mars*. Mars apologizes to 
Vulcan for having seduced Venus, the wife of Vulcan. Vulcan 
insists that he does not feel humiliated and that his vanity has not 
been wounded. Indeed, he had become too blasé concerning the 
charms of Venus, their relationship had cooled, and he is flattered 
to see that his taste in women is shared by another: ‘Il étoit de mon 
honneur que vous connussiez toute l’étendue de mes plaisirs’ 
(p.122). Furthermore, nature did not create the beauty of Venus 
for one man’s enjoyment. Being parsimonious, she creates all too 
few beautiful women. Finally, the deceived husband usually 
benefits from his wife’s infidelity: “Croyez-moi, les maris ont 
quelquefois plus d’ obligation qu’ils ne pensent aux amans de leurs 
femmes; elles prennent avec eux des manières tendres qu’elles 
apportent à leurs maris, et dont les maris profitent’ (p.127). 

This apparent apology for cuckoldry, although seeming to 
contravene traditional moral standards, actually is a playful treat- 
ment of the subject of the dynamism of the emotions, the necessity 
for constant variety in all aesthetic endeavours, including love. 
Rémond very skilfully utilizes the extravagant social prejudice 
against the cuckold to illustrate the relativity of truth, for while 
society might consider its humiliation of the cuckold as justified, 
the cuckold, viewing his situation from his own personal point of 
view, comes to the opposite conclusion. This dialogue is, then, a 


8cf. my ‘Fréron’s critique of 
Rémond de St-Mard’, Studies on Vol- 
taire (1965), xxxvii.149. 
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fine example of Rémond’s skill with paradox, for the contrite 
lover’s apologies and the social morality he expounds are cleverly 
refuted by the proud and appreciative cuckold. Social prejudice, 
therefore, is revealed as being invalid for the individual. 

Since happiness is the result of stimulated emotions, any 
attempt to analyse it rationally is dangerous. In dialogue x be- 
tween Mercury and Calliope, Rémond suggests that happiness is 
a state to be experienced and enjoyed, but not understood. 
‘L’esprit, et surtout celui de réflexion, ne sied point en amour; il 
est là tout-à-fait hors de sa place’ (pp.154-155). ‘Il faut se conten- 
ter de sentir les mouvemens [des passions], on est perdu quand on 
vient à les connaître. . . . On diroit que nous avons peur que la 
nature ne nous égare; nous voulons éclairer ses démarches’ 
(pp-156-157). The dialogue ends with the despairing question: 
‘pourquoi la nature en nous donnant des passions qui suffisoient 
pour nous rendre heureux, nous donne-t-elle une raison qui ne 
nous permet pas de l’étre’ (p.158). This condemnation of man’s 
reason as being useless and even detrimental to the attainment of 
happiness, is clear testimony of the growing influence of the 
empiricism of Locke, and of the prominent rôle played by 
Rémond in its dissemination in France. 


The relativity of truth and beauty 


Perhaps as frequently implicit in the Dialogues as the theme of 
the individual versus society is the theme of the relativity of truth 
and beauty. We see here a very early attempt to undermine the 
doctrine of universals as expressed by the ‘classical’ aesthetic in 
France during the second half of the seventeenth century. Of 
interest too is the possibility that Rémond’s position on this 
subject was influenced by the recently published works of 
Shaftesbury. 

The clearest expression of this aesthetic principle is to be found 
in dialogue v between Melpomenes and Urania. The problem is 
stated in terms of the relative merits of ‘useful’ and ‘pleasing’ arts. 
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Urania, as the goddess of astronomy, reprimands Melpomenes for 
her habit of speaking in rhyme, which she describes thus: “une 
rime stérile éteint souvent son [poetry’s] plus beau feu et l’idée 
la plus chére est quelquefois la victime d’un mot qui ne sauroit 
s'unir à elle. . . . Il semble que les hommes peu satisfaits de lhon- 
neur que donne la découverte de la vérité aient voulu relever leur 
gloire par la difficulté qu’ils ont mis a la rendre’ (p.113). Mel- 
pomenes takes the position that unadorned truth is unpalatable, 
and, indeed, that man is less concerned with truth than with 
pleasure. Hence the paucity of astronomers and the legions of 
poets: ‘Vos sciences ne réjoüissent point, et les hommes veulent 
être réjoüis. Les sciences abstraites sont utiles, on les estime; celles 
dont je m'occupe sont agréables, on les aime’ (p.116). The pleas- 
ing arts are, therefore, more perfect than the merely useful arts: 
‘Une chose est plus ou moins parfaite à proportion des rapports de 
convenance qu’elle a avec nous’ (p.117). Perfection, therefore, 
does not reside in the object itself, but in the degree of pleasure 
the object arouses in the spectator. Urania asks: ‘lorsque je verrai 
de la bonté dans une personne, cette perfection là ne lui appar- 
tiendra pas, et marquera simplement le plaisir que j’ai de la trou- 
ver dans une disposition qui m’est convenable?” To which Mel- 
pomenes answers: ‘Oui, la perfection est un sentiment de l’âme, 
qui honore d’un beau nom un objet qui a des qualités dont elle a 
besoin’ (pp.117-118). 

Such statements constitute an important attack upon the clas- 
sical aesthetic. The only ‘universal’ truths are that men are 
governed by their emotions, and that their only pleasure is the 
result of the stimulation of these emotions. The term ‘perfection’ 
is granted, then, only to those works of art or natural objects 
which successfully arouse an emotional response. In the case of 
poetry, certain artistic devices, such as rhyme, may be justified on 
aesthetic grounds as contributing to the emotional response of 
the reader. 

Just as beauty is of a higher order of perfection than utility, 
and within the category of beauty there exists a relative order of 
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merit dependent upon the degree of stimulation achieved in the 
emotions of the viewer, so with virtue there are degrees of per- 
fection. Virtue, Rémond says in dialogue 1x, does not exist of 
itself. It is a quality assigned to an action which society has judged 
to be pleasing. Minos and Rhadamantis debate the traditional 
definitions of the hero and the coward. Is valour a virtue, asks 
Rhadamantis? If it is, replies Minos, it is acquired through the 
ruination of other virtues, notably ‘sensibilité and prudence. 
‘C’est la destinée des belles qualités d’être toûjours payées par 
des défauts’ (p.149). Besides, he adds, the so-called hero is often 
the victim of lucky chance. The hero and the great villain are 
essentially identical: ‘Ce sont des gens, qui dominés par des pas- 
sions vives, et poussés par des secousses violentes sont portés à des 
choses extraordinaires, et que le reste des hommes n’ose entre- 
prendre’ (p.151). By chance the hero is pushed into actions judged 
useful by society; by chance too the villain is pushed into actions 
judged pernicious by society. The conclusion: ‘Les Grands 
Hommes ne mettent d’ordinaire presque rien du leur pour étre 
ce qu’ils sont’ (p.151). Indeed, the publicly acclaimed ‘hero’ is 
usually a less sensitive, less cautious individual than the coward 
who refuses to expose himself to danger: ‘un lâche [est] plus rai- 
sonnable . . . il [a] assez de délicatesse pour sentir le danger, et 
assez de prudence pour s’en sauver par la fuite’ (p.148). 

The irony, then, is that society may reward the less sensitive, 
less discerning individual, while condemning his opposite. The 
social hierarchy of virtuous actions is seriously questioned by 
Rémond, for who is to say whether the dullard who endangers his 
life by chance is a more virtuous person than the wise man who 
manages to avoid dangers but who in so doing earns society’s 
stigma of the coward? 

This same problem is further analysed in dialogue xx between 
Diana and Mars. In this discussion, two categories of ‘virtue’ are 
established. The first, represented by Diana, requires that man 
act contrary to his nature, that he sacrifice his personal happiness 
in order to win the acclaim of his fellows. To safeguard her good 
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name Diana has been obliged to resist the charms of Endimion, 
to fight an enemy she loved, to win a victory she would have pre- 
ferred to lose. 

The second category, represented by Mars, requires the indi- 
vidual to indulge certain weaknesses of his nature. Diana petu- 
lantly points this out to Mars: ‘Je dis que le chemin qui vous mène 
à la gloire est bien aisé. Je pourrois même soûtenir, qu’il vous 
seroit difficile de la manquer: fougueux comme vous êtes, pour- 
riez-vous vous tenir en repos? Avoüez qu’on vous feroit grand 
dépit, si l’on vous obligeoit à demeurer tranquille; mais on vous 
permet de vous abandonner à l’impétuosité de votre caractère: 
vous courez comme un fou de pays en pays, vous prenez des 
Villes, vous gagnez des Batailles; quelle provision de lauriers 
pour couronner votre tête! Quelle gloire ne vous prépare-t-on 
pas? (p.245). The debate ends on a note of cynicism: of the two 
categories of social virtue, which is the more perfect? Neither, 
suggest Rémond, for the one depends upon the destruction of 
one’s nature, the other upon the indulgence of one’s baser 
instincts: ‘il n’y auroit que deux sortes de vertu, l’une de foiblesse, 
Pautre d'effort. Mais songez-vous que l’une marqueroit de lim- 
perfection, et l’autre de la sottise? (p.252). 

If the social criteria of virtue are thus rejected as unreliable, 
what criteria does Rémond advance? The answer is to be found 
throughout the Dialogues in the form of his exhortation to man 
to respect himself and his emotional nature, to indulge his pas- 
sions fully, to play the hypocrite if necessary by giving lip-service 
to the social virtues while at the same time doing what pleases 
him. It is significant that the first Dialogue, between Cupid and 
Plutus, states Rémond’s position most clearly. Plutus is called 
upon by Cupid to justify his selfish enjoyment of his great wealth. 
Plutus replies: ‘Ah, si vous saviez combien ma maniére de joiiir 
a d’avantage, et combien elle est au-dessus de la vôtre. Vous 
n'avez pas plutôt joüi, que vos désirs vous quittent, et vous voilà 
aussi-tot tombé dans un état de langueur dont vous ne sortez pas 
que d’autres désirs ne viennent prendre la place de ceux qui vous 
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ont quitté. Pour moi je ne perds pas ainsi mon bonheur, en 
joüissant de l’objet qui la cause. La possession de mes biens ne sert 
qu'à irriter le désir de les augmenter; et ce désir n’est point une 
peine comme chez les Amans, mon ceconomie m’en assure la 
satisfaction’ (pp.74-75). 

The two protagonists come to the realization that each one’s 
pleasure is conditioned by the fear of losing the object of his 
passion. Paradoxically, however, this very fear produces for 
Plutus a kind of pleasure: ‘C’est une inquiétude douce, assaison- 
née par ma vigilance, elle devient telle qu’il faut pour donner de la 
pointe a mes plaisirs’ (p.76). Society, he says, has condemned the 
pleasure of avarice out of jealousy. No man, it says perversely, 
should be independently happy. Cupid defends the position of 
society, since only avarice tends to disunite the social bonds: ‘il 
n’y a que l’avarice qui ramène tout à elle, et qui ne veut rien 
rendre’ (p.78). Plutus considers this argument invalid since ‘la 
Nature a fait des plaisirs qui se partagent, elle en a fait aussi de 
solitaires’ (p.79). He concludes the dialogue by pointing out that 
all passions are essentially similar in that they partake of avarici- 
ousness and self-centredness: “Toutes les passions ont les mémes 
caractères, et deviennent estimables dès qu’elles sont capables de 
nous rendre heureux’ (p.80). Despite the condemnation by society 
of selfish pleasures, all passions are viewed as normal and capable 
of rendering the individual happy. Society, being composed of 
individuals, reveals many of the characteristics of each individual. 
It too, is avaricious and condemns any individual whose happiness 
derives from a passion which it itself cannot share. The epithets 
vicious and virtuous, therefore, are ultimately meaningless since 
they are moral judgements issuing from the very passions they 
condemn or condone. 


Man the created and the creator 


Unquestionably the most ambitious of the original twenty 
dialogues is dialogue x11, between Momus and Pollux, on the 
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question of friendship. It begins with the following eulogy of 
friendship by Pollux: ‘Que je vous plains, Momus, de ne pas 
connoitre les douceurs d’une amitié parfaite. Quels charmes pour 
un cœur de s’épancher dans celui d’un ami! C’est-la que les plaisirs 
prennent une nouvelle vivacité; c’est-là que se vont perdre des 
chagrins partagés tendrement. Exempte des bisareries de l’amour, 
l’amitié en a quelquefois les transports; et parcequ’elle est sage, 
n’allez pas croire qu’elle ait toûjours cette secheresse dont on 
accuse’ (p.167). 

Momus, however, insists that friendship is a delusion. Nature 
has so created man that each is the rival of the other. Complete 
altruism (in the form of friendship) is impossible. Why, then, 
asks Pollux, has the human race not exterminated itself? Echoing 
Hobbes, Momus replies: ‘Heureusement cela n’arriva pas; les 
hommes ambitieux, mais sages, firent entr’eux une espéce de paix: 
on convint de partager les biens; les plus forts firent le partage, 
et vous jugez bien qu’ils ne s’oublierent pas; les foibles sans 
renoncer à leurs droits, s’en relacherent par nécessité. Que fit-on 
encore? Obligé de vivre ensemble, et ayant intérét d’y vivre le 
moins désagréablement qu’il seroit possible, on étouffa tout 
mouvement qui pouvoit porter a la révolte; les lésés prirent 
patience; car il fallut pour l’intérêt commun, que chacun gardât 
exactement le traité de paix. Pour mieux cimenter cette paix, et 
pour plus grande marque de réconciliation, on se donna de part et 
d’autre des témoignages de bienveillance; on crut presque qu’on 
en avoit, et la nécessité d’avoir les apparences de l’amitié, a depuis 
été telle qu’on s’est flaté et qu’on se flate encore d’en avoir les 
sentimens: mais à la moindre épreuve ces beaux phantômes 
d'amitié s’evanoüissent; on se trouve, et l’on en est honteux, 
s’aimant quelquefois dans les autres; n’aimant réellement que soi, 
et quand la corruption a bien gagné le cœur s’aimant à découvert 
et s’aimant sans réserve” (pp.169-170). 

Pollux agrees that man’s cupidity is boundless, and he insists 
that along with his selfish interest, man is endowed with the 
desire for glory attained by helping others; how else, he asks, can 
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one explain the self-sacrifice of a friend to save a friend, or of a 
lover to save his mistress? ‘or je vous demande, si l’on ne tient 
réellement qu’à soi, pourquoi ne pas les laisser mourir?” (p.172). 

Both finally agree that man is endowed with these two basic 
emotions, to which must be added sexual love which Nature has 
designed for the preservation of man himself and the fulfillment 
of her plan. Momus sums up the debate to this point as follows: 
‘Je vous entens; vous distinguez fort judicieusement trois sortes 
de sentimens que la Nature donne aux hommes. Le premier qui 
a pour objet leur bien particulier, leur est donné à l’exclusion de 
celui des autres. Le second va directement à l’avantage d’autrui, et 
tourne ensuite au profit particulier, parceque, dites-vous, la 
Nature n’exige point qu’on la serve gratuitement. A l’égard du 
troisième, il paroît que la Nature en nous le donnant n’a songé 
qu’à elle, c’est-à-dire à l’exécution de ses desseins et à la perfec- 
tion de son ouvrage’ (pp.175-176). 

Friendship, claims Momus, does not fit into any of these three 
categories, and must be considered ‘un bel être de raison’, a 
chimera of man’s mind. Pollux agrees, but adds that such a crea- 
tion by man is necessary for his happiness. Nature, continues 
Momus, has no concern for man’s happiness, is only concerned 
with her own goals. ‘Admirez ces trois sentimens, dont deux des- 
tinés a se combattre, font entr’eux une espéce d’accord, et c’est 
cet accord qui fait la magnificence et la perfection de son Ouvrage’ 
(pp.177-178). To this Pollux agrees, but concludes the dialogue 
by suggesting that it is man’s creation of the emotion of friend- 
ship which brings about this amalgamation of his natural passions, 
and consequently makes his existence tolerable. 

Completely altruistic friendship is viewed here, not as a 
‘natural’ emotion, but as the artistic creation of man. Of the three 
‘natural’ emotions, which might be tagged a. amour-propre, 
b. amour pour autrui, c. amour sexuel, the first is perhaps the most 
basic and the strongest, the second is required to preserve society, 
the third to perpetuate mankind. All three are in conflict: the 
second and third are designed to counterbalance the first. But 
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since the greatest happiness is derived from the gratification of 
amour-propre, man has contrived a ‘fourth’ emotion to assist 
amour-propre in its struggle for supremacy over amour pour autrui 
and amour sexuel. By means of friendship, one’s amour-propre 
can be more fully gratified without destroying one’s other 
‘natural’ emotions. 

The effusive praise of friendship, then, can be viewed as the 
result of man’s pride in devising a means of mitigating the fierce- 
ness of the battle among his ‘natural’ emotions. The pleasure he 
derives from friendship is therefore of an aesthetic order, the 
pleasure of the artist contemplating his work. Even though 
friendship is not ‘real’ in the metaphysical sense, it is real in the 
aesthetic sense. 


Nouveaux dialogues des dieux (i.25 5-338) 


The ten new dialogues added by Rémond to the 1749-1750 
edition of his works continue to develop the themes already noted 
above. One finds, however, that since the appearance of the 
original dialogues in 1711, Rémond has considerably modified his 
attitude on several issues with the result that one is left with the 
impression that the optimism of the early dialogues no Jonger 
satisfies Rémond. His view of the nobility of man’s emotions, for 
example, is radically changed, for although he still contends that 
happiness is an emotional state, he begins to suspect that the 
emotions often may deceive man and cause him to achieve a 
degree of pleasure despite himself. In the first new dialogue, be- 
tween Jupiter and Apollo, it is clearly stated that man is naturally 
vain and a scoundrel. The emotion of love can dupe man into 
believing that he is generous and sincere: ‘C’est-là la grande 
habileté de l’Amour, de nous séduire” (p.261). 

The other emotions likewise have this ability to deceive and 
to blind us to the goals to which they lead us. The romanticized 
view of love is condemned in very strong terms: ‘Pamour est une 
tromperie toute pure, un trafic continuel de mensonge: on y passe 
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des journées entiéres a se faire croire qu’on s’aime, et pour se le 
mieux prouver, on se le jure’ (p.260). 

Similarly, the view that pleasure is the result of the gratification 
of emotional impulses is questioned in the new dialogue rv. Once 
again couching his argument in the framework of sexual love, 
Rémond presents a discussion between Errato and her suitor 
Momus. The latter begins by asking Errato why she has never 
married. She replies by explaining that she does not wish to lose 
her independence. When asked by Momus if she will be his 
mistress, she refuses claiming that her sense of duty to herself 
prevents her. Momus exclaims: ‘Bon, le devoir: voila comme vous 
étes faites vous autres femmes; dés que vous ne nous aimez point, 
vous nous présentez le devoir, et voila avec quoi vous nous 
consolez’ (p.281). When Errato slyly offers to engage him in her 
service, Momus hesitates, wondering what his fate might be 
should he fall seriously in love with her if she doesn’t love him in 
return. Her answer is that the hope of her love will sustain him: 
‘je vous donnerai de l’espérance: c’est la meilleure nourriture 
du monde pour les Amans, elle est légère, et vous soûtiendra 
sans vous incommoder’ (p.284). The implication, then, 
is that although man imagines that his happiness derives 
from the gratification of his passions, gratification can be 
disillusioning. 

The psychological importance of anticipated pleasure is amus- 
ingly illustrated in the new dialogue vi, a discussion between 
Terpsichore and Mercury on the relative merits of the ‘honnête 
fille’ and the coquette. In Mercury’s opinion the ‘honnéte fille’ is 
too easily caught: since she struggles against her emotions, she 
only succeeds in stimulating them: ‘la vertu en se défendant 
avance sa défaite” (p.294). Consequently, ‘on va trop vite avec une 
honnéte fille, 4 peine a-t-on le tems de soupirer’ (p.295). The 
‘filles galantes’, however, are more rewarding game: ‘moins 
pressées, elles se rendent plus tard . . . elles donnent plus de plaisir 
à leurs Amans, elles assaisonnent mieux l’honneur de la conquête” 


(pp-295-296). 
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The change in Rémond’s attitude towards man’s passionate 
nature is most clearly visible in the new dialogues vit (Apollo and 
Mercury), 1x (Jupiter and Mars) and x (Mercury and Jupiter). 
The vehemence of his condemnation of man’s hypocrisy in 1x 
will find later echoes in Rousseau. When Mars states his intention 
to abandon the scoundrels of Olympus and take up residence on 
earth where true friends may be found, Jupiter scornfully replies: 
‘Vous êtes une bonne personne avec votre amitié. Apprenez que 
celle que vous allez chercher là-bas est une espèce de trafic, une 
manière de commerce, où soigneux de ce qu’il a, avide-de ce qu’il 
n’a pas, chaque particulier compte exactement tous les matins ce 
qu’il a mis la veille dans la Société, de soins, d’avances, de sacri- 
fices, bien résolu de rompre le marché, si dans son compte de 
recette, il ne voit pas nettement le double ou le triple de ce qu’il 
y amis’ (p.323). Jupiter counsels Mars to await a more favourable 
time to travel to earth: ‘il y a des momens à prendre pour aller 
sur la terre, les hommes en tout tems ne sont pas également 
pervers; las de leur injustice, j'envoie de tems en tems Astrée 
sur la terre y porter un peu d’innocence’ (p.329) and promises 
Mars that the time will soon come when innocence will again 
reign on earth. 

Mercury, in new dialogue x, reports to Jupiter on the recent 
trip he has made to earth, during which he came upon Rémond’s 
dialogues. Echoing his critics, Rémond has Mercury describe him 
thus: ‘C’est un sophiste qui met un dérangement épouvantable 
dans la maniére ordinaire de penser, tout est brouillé, tout est 
confondu chez lui, vertus & vices, physique et morale. A l’enten- 
dre, les hommes sont des girouettes qui tournent à tous vents: la 
sagesse elle-même est une passion’ (p.335). Jupiter remains un- 
perturbed and states that the essential character of man cannot be 
changed by the arguments of any one writer: ‘ils agiront toûjours 
comme il plaira à leur cœur; c’est par le cœur que les hommes sont 
conduits; l’esprit n’est que le spectateur de leurs actions’ (pp.336- 
337). Similarly, the nature of society will remain constant; no 
analysis will change it: ‘Les ressorts qui font joüer la Société 
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n'essuient point de changement par l'examen qu’on en fait, la 
grande machine aura toûjours son jeu, et si j’ai permis aux curieux 
d’y connoître quelque chose, crois-moi, Mercure, j’ai bien pris 
mes mesures pour qu’ils n’y touchassent pas’ (pp.337-338). 

On this despairing note, Rémond ends his dialogues which 
emerge as an honest attempt to analyse the character of man and 
his society. Man is urged to recognize the predominant rôle played 
by his emotions and to learn that any attempt to deny or sub- 
jugate his emotions is perverse. Yet Rémond moves from the 
optimism of his early dialogues in which he finds man’s happiness 
to be derived solely from the gratification of his emotions, to the 
more conservative stand that the passions are misleading and tend 
to generate hypocrisy. The resulting inference we can make would 
seem to be that in his later years Rémond reverted to the cartesian 
view that man’s true nobility lies in his reason, in his ability to 
analyse himself and to recognize his own perverseness. Man’s 
inability to change his nature (‘on ne se dénature pas’ [p.330]), 
however, leads Rémond to the gloomy conclusion that man is the 
victim to his emotional nature and cannot rise above it. 


Eclaircissement sur les Dialogues des dieux? 


Despite the lack of any full Critique of his dialogues, Rémond 
replies to the isolated criticisms they received, namely: 

1. his desire to be pleasing resulted in inexactitude 

2. he often distorted truth because of his wish to embellish it 

3. he obscured and confounded traditional moral precepts— 
he even reduced them to meaningless nonsense by his analysis. 

Rémond insists that his analysis of traditional virtues, while 
stripping them of their distasteful veils, does nothing to endanger 
their fundamental truths; and similarly, his apparent praise of 


9 according to Pizorrusso (p.24) the version used in this article [Œuvres, 
Eclaircissement was first published in  i.338-383] has slight additions to the 
1712 in Amsterdam. The 1749-1750 original text. 
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certain vices merely serves to focus attention upon the virtuous 
veil that vices generally use to disguise themselves (pp.340-341). 
‘Tout mon tort se réduit donc à avoir exposé des idées ordinaires 
d’une manière nouvelle’ (p.342). If he had shown greater skill, 
his wish to deflate the human ego, to unveil the mask of hypo- 
crisy, would have been recognized as a laudable moral pursuit: 
‘c’est du cas ridicule que nous faisons de nous-mêmes que naît 
cette foule prodigieuse de préjugés et de vices que corrigeroit la 
connaissance de nous-mêmes’ (p.342). 

He defends his use of paradox which, he claims, intrigues and 
arouses the mind, and makes it assume an active rather than 
passive rôle. He admits that to analyse morality by means of 
paradox is dangerous, and is willing to retract any immoral con- 
clusion his inadequacy as a technician has allowed to stand. His 
technical shortcomings should not be construed as a reflection of 
any moral turpitude on his part. He enunciates the following 
dictum: ‘L’audace qui fait décrier les qualités du cœur marque que 
celui qui les décrie les possède, & qu’il ne se croit pas obligé à 
vanter son bien’ (p.345). Consequently, you must know your 
enemy in order to destroy him, and you must possess virtuous 
qualities in order to ridicule them. The wise man distrusts the 
man who constantly extols virtue, because most men, assuming 
that their true nature is easily decifered, cloak their true thoughts 
in misleading speech: hence, the virtuous man makes no great 
effort to defend himself against an unjust accusation, and the true 
scoundrel is eloquent in his protestations of innocence (pp.345- 
346). Rémond therefore refuses to defend himself against the 
charge of immorality: his pureness of heart is not necessarily 
destroyed by his intellectual shortcomings: ‘la corruption de 
l'esprit n’entraine pas celle du cœur” (p.346). 

Since the dialogue form is necessarily one in which a bantering, 
jocular tone is desirable in order to avoid distasteful heaviness of 
style, light subjects and serious subjects have to be handled in 
much the same way: ‘le Dialogue est un genre d’écrire où l’on 
doit espérer que ce qu’on dit ne sera pas toujours pris au pié de la 
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lettre” (p.349). Furthermore in a dialogue such as that between 
Vulcan and Mars (v1), the bantering tone is so obvious that the 
intelligent reader should not be misled by the playful admixture 
of truth and falsehood. To be so misled is therefore a confession 
by the critic of a lack of intelligence! ‘Ce dont il fait un crime est 
une preuve de l’estime qu’on a pour lui & seroit-il juste d’être 
puni d’avoir compté sur son intelligence?’ (p.350). The reader 
must be astute enough to recognize when an author is exagger- 
ating and be willing to ‘réduire les choses à leur juste valeur’ 
(p.350). An author should not be pilloried for poking fun at 
universally held beliefs since he knows, just as his reader knows, 
that nothing he says will change that belief. For example, his 
ridicule of man’s thirst for personal glory, in no way proves that 
such a thirst is undesirable or pernicious. He confesses that some 
of his statements in the dialogue are obscure and that the reader 
need only to substitute “a mes idées celles qu’il lui convient 
d’avoir, ce seront les miennes’ (p.353). Yet the reader must bear 
in mind the problem faced by authors who are so familiar with 
their material that a statement which to them is self-explanatory 
or clear may appear obscure to the reader. 

The reasonable author must show extreme caution in his use 
of raillery. Certain grave and important subjects do not permit of 
badinage. Certain subjects require strict elucidation—in such 
cases even the most carefully utilised embellishment is distract- 
ing. Rémond confesses that he has been guilty of writing play- 
fully on serious subjects and that the clarity of his position has 
consequently suffered. 

To the accusation that he has sometimes been guilty of stylistic 
negligence, Rémond agrees but states that ‘un style toujours 
élevé’ would be displeasing and for aesthetic reasons it is pre- 
ferable to vary one’s style so that the elevated moments are 
brought into better relief by means of interspaced moments of 
comedy. His stylistic credo is expressed thus: ‘une beauté mise à 
côté d’une autre perdra de son prix: mais ce prix sera rendu aux 
deux beautés par quelque chose de simple qui les séparera’ (p.358). 
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Rémond next tackles the question of exactitude as an aesthetic 
principle. Certain critics prefer truth to be unadorned. Truth, 
they say, can please on its own merits and needs no ‘parure 
étrangère’ (p.360). Any embellishment disfigures truth. Rémond 
applauds this view, but as a practical writer, he is aware of the 
shortcomings of his readers. Readers like to be entertained while 
being instructed. 

1. Exactitude, he says, is the essential quality of the mind. 

2. Vivacité of the imagination aids in rendering abstract ideas 
more concrete and therefore more easily grasped. 

3. Finesse enables one to grasp subtleties. 

4. Délicatesse is the ability to avoid saying everything yet say- 
ing enough to be understood. 

5. Intelligence (étendue de l’esprit) permits one to comprehend 
several ideas at the same time and render each distinctly. Of these 
five qualities of the mind, exactitude is the first in importance and 
is essential for all; for the zmagination vive, it serves to avoid 
excessive exaggeration; for the esprit fin, it serves to clarify the 
relationships between subtly related ideas; for the imagination 
délicate, it serves to avoid excessive obscurity resulting from 
leaving too much to be devined; for the esprit étendu, it enables 
one to profit better from the variety of one’s views. 

Although all these five qualities of the mind are required to 
produce a work of art, none should predominate and all should 
blend harmoniously with the result that: ‘frappé de la beauté du 


10 in a footnote he makes the follow- seeks to embellish, to the point where 


ing elucidation: there are two types of 
vivacité: 1. Vivacité de l’imagination: 
renders abstract ideas concrete, ani- 
mates, enlivens them and permits the 
reader better to grasp them; 2. vivacité 
d'intelligence: enables one immediately 
to understand a difficult concept 
without long and painful reasonings. 
These two vivacités, if unwisely used, 
can cause more damage than good. 
The first can disfigure the objects it 
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they are unrecognizable. The second 
can present difficult ideas in such rapid 
sequence that the less endowed reader 
is dazzled, confused, and baffled. The 
danger inherent in the first is the 
greater in that it is harmful to ‘délica- 
tesse’-—however, with women, this 
vivacité d’imagination rarely is in- 
jurious to one’s sense of delicacy: 
‘c’est que leurs organes moins forts 
en sont plus délicats’ (p.364). 
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tout, on ne puisse faire honneur du plaisir que l’on reçoit à aucune 
qualité de l’esprit en particulier’ (p.367). 

Since the desire for exactitude can lead to the diminution of the 
other qualities (especially délicatesse) if it is not held in check, 
great caution should be shown in its use. Indeed, at times it is 
aesthetically pleasing to deviate from exactitude, not only in one’s 
logic, but even in the principles propounded. Pleasure is often 
derived from false reasoning: ‘par exemple, lorsqu’on raisonne de 
ses sentimens comme si l’on en étoit le maitre; on fait une impres- 
sion agréable’ (p.370). Thus, apparently consequent reasoning 
based on a false premise can be pleasing, as in Fonzenelle’s first 
Lettre galante where he supposes that he is in complete control of 
his emotions: ‘c’est de cette petite fausseté que nous reconnoissons 
bientôt pour manifeste, que naît notre étonnement & en consé- 
quence notre plaisir’ (p.371). The psychological explanation of 
this phenomenon is given thus: ‘c’est que le faux ne déplait point 
à l'esprit, lorsqu’il lui est présenté pour ce qu’il est; & comme il 
aime à travailler, pourva que ce soit sans fatigue, il est quelquefois 
charmé qu’on le mette en état de substituer le vrai au faux qu’on 
lui offre pour tel’ (p.372). Yet such subterfuge must be used with 
extreme care in order not to exceed the bounds of probability and 
become unnatural: ‘Aussi, Monsieur de Fontenelle ne l’emploie- 
t-il ici que dans une lettre de badinage & avec la sagesse qu’on 
devoit attendre d’un homme tel que lui’ (p.372). 

On the other hand, certain subjects demand that exactitude be 
rigorously followed, such as discussions involving subtle and 
difficult ideas where the reader, not as well versed in the matter at 
hand, demands absolute clarity from the author. The author must, 
however, avoid a ponderous tone, avoid appearing to have 
struggled too hard to be clear and understandable: ‘Un Lecteur 
qui veut qu’on lui donne de la lumière, souffre quand il voit qu’il 
en a tant coûté pour lui en donner” (p.375). 

Rémond concludes by confessing that he has been perhaps too 
lax at times in his use of exactitude; but the writer is faced with a 
variegated reading public, and if one reader is penetrating enough 
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to understand your intent, the next may be unable to do so; hence 
: 
you are often praised and reviled for the same work. ‘Il faudroit, 
pour bien faire, que la Nature eût donné la même portée à 
tous les esprits, & alors on donneroit à ses idées cette mesure de 
délicatesse qui fait qu’on est entendu & cependant deviné’ 


(p.376). 
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John Vansommer of Spitalfields: 
Huguenot, silk-designer, 


and correspondent of Voltaire 


by Norma Perry 


In or around June 1768 Voltaire had occasion to write a letter 
(Best.14126) on the topic of man’s natural inclination to war, 
bolstering his contention with references to the atrocious events 
at that moment taking place in Neuchatel, Italy and Poland. No 
manuscript version would seem now to exist, but mr Joseph 
G. Fucilla discovered a printed version in the Gazetta di Firenze 
(13 settembre 1768) and produced it, with a note, in the first 
volume of the present series (1955, pp.111-113). The letter, 
according to the Gazetta, was addressed to one cav. Vansommer, 
who was unidentifiable at the time of the editing of the letter. 

In his note, mr Fucilla astutely remarks that, although Voltaire 
wrote fluent Italian, there is no certainty that the letter was 
originally written in that language. That he was right is proved 
by the existence of an English version of the letter, printed a 
month earlier, on 6 August 1768, in Felix Farley’s Bristol journal". 
This in turn, may not be the original; the letter smacks a little of 
translation and, if my surmise is correct, was written to a man 
who would have been able to read French with great ease. How- 
ever that may be, the English version reads as follows: 


1] am very grateful to mrs Stella 
Burt of Exeter for bringing this letter 
to my attention. 
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A Letter from Mr Voltaire to the Chevalier Vansommer at 
London 

Sic 

You know, without Doubt, that Peace is made at Geneva. But 
it is always the Result of War.—After tilting at one another for 
some Time, Men always return to Conditions of Peace, in Ex- 
pectation of some new Rupture, Man is a little Sovereign; he 
loves Peace on account of his own Tranquility, but he has a strong 
Propensity to War to disturb the Peace of others. 

Europe ought to admire the Prudence of the Genevese Com- 
petitors, and their regard for Humanity during the Confusions of 
War: Not one Drop of Blood has been shed by them. We can- 
not say the same of Neufchatel: A bloody scene has been there. 
Gaudot, the Attorney General, has fallen by the Sword of 
Assassins. His Corpse, pierced with Wounds, could scarce attain 
a Burial. But Peace is not re established by the Death of that un- 
fortunate Magistrate. The Cantons of Lucerne, Fribourg and 
Soleure, have furnished a Body of Men, which guards the Town; 
General Lentulus is encamped at Anet, the Chevalier de Plante, 
a Major in the Service of the King of Prussia, is gone to that 
Monarch; and I doubt not that Prince will strongly resent the 
Outrage, which has been done to him in the Person of the Attor- 
ney General. The Repose of Neufchatel will not be re established 
without strangling two or three of the Ringleaders—The humane 
Citizen groans at being under a Necessity to serve against the 
Murderers. But, by Mischance, such is the Condition of Human- 
ity, that one Evil can seldom be remedied but by two others, and 
those again by a great many more. Man is propense to Revenge, 
and oftentimes the Persecutor himself is persecuted in his Turn. 
One Half of the World is incessantly at War with the other: there 
is no such thing as a Truce between them. To conciliate their 
Affections, it must be laid down as a preliminary Article; ‘That 
every one should renounce his particular Interest;’ but this is an 
Impossibility: For then Mankind would cease to be Men, and 
become a Chimaera, which has no Reality. 
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Old Clement is at War with young Ferdinand. Rome and 
Naples cannot agree; and the Pope makes Use of his old worn out 
Arms against a Prince who has Bayonets and Muskets. France, 
Spain, and Portugal join their Arms with the latter, and prove 
by an Argument ad hominem, that Clement dotes, and that he 
ought to submit, so as to recall his Bull, which is the Shame of the 
Vatican. But the sovereign Pontiff regards it as a Point of Con- 
science, and intends, by his obstinacy, to join the Crown of 
Martyrdom to the Tiara of the Pontiff; as if God loved the Jesuits 
well enough to grant the Palm to their grand Admiral! 

If, from the fields of Rome, we turn our Eyes towards the North, 
we shall see Poland a prey to domestic Dissensions. One Part of 
the Nation in Arms against the other: The Patriot, under the 
Title of Confederate, destroying the Patriot, and all this for the 
Glory of God and the Honour of Religion; Asif that holy Religion 
had not abolished both Sacrificers and Victims.—But what ought 
equally to engage the Rights of Humanity, is, that a foreign 
Power enters in Arms, and forces a Nation, which is free, and 
governed by its own Laws, to receive those which it imposes with 
bayonets fixed. What would the English say, if the King of France 
should come at the Head of a hundred thousand Men to impose 
Laws upon England? Would he meet with a favourable Recep- 
tion from that Nation, so jealous of its Rights and Liberties? 
Would they not say to him, after throwing a few Barrels of 
Powder in his Face, ‘Sir, why do you meddle with us? have you 
any Thing to do here? Get back again into your own Kingdom; 
you are no Legislator in ours. Shew your Despotism at Home, 
and leave us to enjoy our Liberties.’ —But the Poles are weak, and 
Catherine has strong Reasons to produce on her side; witness the 
Bishop of Cracow, who is confined at Schlusselbourg in the same 
Apartment, as the Czar Peter 111 finished his career in. 

Voltaire 


The letter was not translated into Italian zn toto; there are a few 
tactful emendations and omissions in the third paragraph, which 
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refers to the aggressive war waged by the eighty-two year old 
pope Clement x on the duke of Parma, cousin of F erdinand of 
Naples, because of his expulsion of the Jesuits. The Italian ver- 
sion corrects Voltaire’s misstatement as to whom exactly Cle- 
ment was at war with, and discreetly leaves out the more insult- 
ing remarks about the pope. The paragraph reads simply, ‘Il 
Papa è in guerra con il Duca di Parma, e a Napoli non sanno 
accordarsi. La Francia, la Spagna, ed il Portogallo uniscono le 
loro armi al secondo, e con un argomento ad hominem provano 
che Clemente debbe revocar la Bolla.’ 

Both the Florence and the Bristol versions were probably 
pirated from one of the many London newspapers and journals 
published at the time. The interest to Italy of even a bowdlerized 
versions is obvious; it is hardly likely that the Bristol journal had 
the letter from the addressee who, by its own admission, is ‘at 
London’. The editor would only be following common practice 
in reproducing a letter he considered of some interest, from the 
pen ofa Frenchman as famous in England as elsewhere; I have not 
so far been able to trace the letter in a London publication. 

That the letter was addressed to an Englishman is not at all 
certain from its heading; the ‘chevalier Vansommer’ does not 
sound English and indeed need not have been so. The last para- 
graph of the letter gives rise, however, to a strong suspicion that 
Vansommer was in fact an Englishman. England was not in- 
volved in the internecine strife in Poland at the time, nor in the 
efforts of Catherine of Russia to impose her own constitution on 
the Poles. Why then should Voltaire ask what the English would 
say if the king of France invaded England for a similar purpose, 
unless to bring home to an Englishman the full implications of the 
situation? The tone of the letter further suggests that it was part 
of a longer correspondence between Voltaire and a man who was 
interested in international affairs and sufficiently well-informed 
to be able to sustain a discussion of them. Who then was this 
Vansommer and how and why could he have become a corres- 
pondent of monsieur de Voltaire? 
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As far as is known, there was only one family of the name of 
Vansommer in London in 1768; and only one member of it was 
likely to have been the gentleman to whom Voltaire wrote. This 
was a mr John Vansommer (1705-1774), a wealthy and respected 
silk-merchant of Spitalfields, French speaking, possibly bi- 
lingual, whom Voltaire may well have met during his English 
visit, and whose life in any case touched on Voltaire’s at various 
points or through certain interests. Although nothing is known 
of Vansommer’s political opinions, or whether indeed he had 
any, he would doubtless have proved an agreeable correspon- 
dent to Voltaire because he was a man of some culture and some 
artistic talent. It is, however, puzzling that Voltaire should have 
referred to him as a ‘chevalier’. There is no record at all of any 
knighthood being conferred on Vansommer and it is difficult to 
imagine what else the title could imply, attached to an English- 
man. It may have been quite simply an error on Voltaire’s part, 
although he seems usually to have been careful of his mode of 
address to his correspondents. Perhaps there was confusion of 
some sort—possibly because Vansommer was a Liveryman and 
member of the Court of the Worshipful company of merchant 
taylors. Or perhaps the wily Voltaire was here guilty, for some 
reason, of an innocent enough piece of flattery. 

The Vansommer family still exists and the sole remaining 
representative of the name’ tells me that to the best of her know- 
ledge there have been no other Van Sommers in England except 
her own family since the late seventeenth century. The Flemish 
painter Paul van Somer (?1576-1621), who came to the Court of 
James 1 from Antwerp, was once thought to be an ancestor, but 
this has for some time been considered unlikely. There seems to 
be a tradition that the English Van Sommers descend from Paul’s 
brother Bernard, but there is no proof of this. The Van Sommer 


2miss Alouise Van Sommer, to allowing me to examine family 
whom I am very grateful for certain records. 
details of the family history and for 
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family is, in any case, of Huguenot origin, and John Vansommer 
was the son of a Huguenot refugee. 

The family has always been aware of its Huguenot origins and 
miss Van Sommer’s uncle, William Van Sommer (1859-1941), 
was a founder member of the Huguenot society of London. Their 
claim to being Huguenots lay, however, in the female line, for 
John Vansommer’s wife, Ann Pain, was the grandchild of Rachel 
and Aaron Pain who fled Dieppe in 1685 at the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, with their children, and established themselves at 
Rye and later in London’. It is clear, however, that the male line 
was equally Huguenot. It is extremely curious that the Vansom- 
mer family does not seem to have any record of the fact that the 
first ‘English’ Vansommer was, almost certainly, a moderately 
known engraver and painter, who came to England as to a per- 
manent refuge shortly before the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. 

According to Bénézit*, Paul van Somer or Someren was born 
in Amsterdam in about 1649, went to Paris from 1671 to 1675, 
then to London where he died, possibly round the year 1694. He 
specialised in engraving religious and mythological subjects, war- 
scenes, and portraits. Several of his works subsist. Adolphe Siret 
adds that he is believed to be a descendant of Paul Van Somer 
‘le Vieux’ but gives no evidence to support this. Except for the 
date of death, which in any case is plainly tentative, the biogra- 
phical details given chime with what is known of Paul van 
Somer, whom I take to be the grandfather of John Vansommer. 

Paul’s first appearance in records is on the occasion of his 
admission as a Huguenot to the congregation of the Walloon 


3 see James Van Sommer, Records of 
the Van Sommer family (Bath 1945), 
pp.12-13. 

4 Dictionnaire des peintres, sculp- 
teurs, dessinateurs et graveurs (1955), 
p.17. 
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p-284. Horace Walpole, in his Ænec- 
dotes of painting in England, ed. 
R. N. Wornum (1876), iii.226, defines 
Paul as an ‘artist of no great fame’, and 
incidentally mentions that he executed 
a print of André Lortie, minister of 
the French church. 
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church of Threadneedle street. When a refugee postulant pre- 
sented himself, he had to produce a témoignage; that is to say, a 
certificate from the church he came from in France or the Low 
Countries, or an assurance of another sort (for instance, proof of 
identity from another member of the church); this was to prevent 
the infiltration of undesirable characters and spies. The Livre des 
témoignages de l’église de Threadneedle street, 1669-1789, records 
the admission, on 12 September 1683, of one Paul Van Somel, 
bracketed with that of Suzanne Rollin. The original manuscript 
entry gives the additional information that Suzanne Rollin was, 
as one suspected, ‘sa fème’, and confirms the spelling of the sur- 
name to be ‘Some?’ not ‘Somer’*. One feels sure that this is a mis- 
spelling or misunderstanding of the correct name, presumably 
made by the clerk to the church. Under his proper name Paul 
Van Somer is cited as witness at a baptism at the Threadneedle 
street church on 28 November 1686 (Publications, xiii.5o), and 
Suzanne Vansomer’ appears as godmother to children at various 
French churches in London in the years 1692, 1695 and 1699. 

No other person named Vansomer appears in the early records, 
but in 1690 or early 1691, Paul Van Somer took out letters of 
denization and is included in a list of people who had done so in 
the period January 1690-March 1691, ‘all born in foreign parts”. 
Since Paul joined the Walloon church, it is reasonable to suppose 
him of Walloon or Dutch extraction and, of course, he appears 
in fact to have been Dutch; but his témoignage came from 
‘Charanton’, the Huguenot church nearest to Paris; this firmly 
establishes him as resident in the Paris region before emigrating 
to England. That he was the engraver is sure since the rate-books 


6 Publications of the Huguenot society 8 Publications, xviii.226. Denization 
of London, xxi.258. I am grateful to was a mode of attaining the privileges 
mr. R. D. Gwynn for verifying the ofa native, an alternative to naturaliza- 
entry in the original register. tion but not as extensive: the privileges 

7the name appears variously as accorded to denization were not 
Vansomer, Vansommer, Van Somer, retrospective. 

Van Sommer, van Somer, Vansomers, 
Van Somers. 
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for Great Newport street show that he lived there from 1700-1710 
and that engraving was his trade. The date of his death seems un- 
known, but it was certainly not in 1694. 

As far as one can tell, Paul had one child, John Vansommer, 
our John Vansommer’s father; I can find no record of his birth in 
the baptismal registers of the French churches. The records of the 
Vansommer family, who claim this John as their first known 
ancestor, give his date of birth variously as 1680 and 1682, though 
on what evidence they do not state. Certainly either date con- 
cords with the lack of a baptismal entry, as it would mean that 
John senior was born a little while before emigration. It seems 
fairly certain that Paul was indeed this John’s father for he was of 
suitable age and is in addition the only other male Vansommer 
mentioned in the registers of the Huguenot churches of the time. 
Moreover, in a time when grandparents regularly stood as god- 
parents to Huguenot offspring, both Paul and Suzanne stood as 
godparents to two of John senior’s children at baptism. Paul was 
godfather to our John Vansommer at the French church of the 
Artillery on ro November 1705 (Publications, xlii.24), and 
Suzanne was godparent there to his sister Suzanne Magdelaine on 
16 February 1707, in company with Jean Obrisset, the maternal 
grandfather’. In addition, the younger brother, who seems to 
have died young, was christened Jacques Paul on 25 December 
1709 at the French church of Crispin street (Publications, xxxii.77). 
Finally, there are in the possession of miss Alouise Van Sommer 
two small seals, one bearing the initials PVS and the other JVS; 
the first of these is presumably Paul’s. The second may have 
belonged to his son, John senior, or possibly to his brother Jan 
Van Somer or Someren, who according to Bénézit was born in 
Amsterdam, possibly in 1645 and died there sometime after 1699. 
He too was an engraver. 


® Publications, xlii.29. See also p.32 to another daughter Madelaine, born 
where the maternal grandmother, 12 April 1708. Both these daughters 
Marthre (sic) Obrisset was godmother seem to have died in infancy. 
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Paul’s son, Vansommer’s father, is said to have been a painter 
and certainly he is registered as such at the baptism of our John 
(Publications, xlii.24). It seems odd, however, that he receives no 
mention whatsoever in either of the two encyclopaedias of paint- 
ing already mentioned, nor in the Anecdotes of painting in England 
(1762) by George Vertue and the Anecdotes of painting in England 
of Horace Walpole (1786). None of his paintings seem to have 
survived, even in the family, although it is, of course, just faintly 
possible that existing unsigned portraits of Ann Pain’s family 
could be by him, since according to the family records they were 
made in London. His career as a painter is in fact cloaked in 
mystery until his death in 1732, when he is announced in the 
Gentleman’s magazine to be ‘an eminent Dutch painter’ (p.678). 
This is a most puzzling statement. He was of Dutch origin, it is 
true, but he had lived in England from a very early age, and he 
was certainly not eminent. One surmises that family pride had 
made a celebrity of a relatively unsuccessful painter and that the 
Gentleman’s magazine had taken the suggestion to be fact. It is 
even possible that, in an age when journals were notoriously 
careless and inaccurate, the Magazine had confused him with his 
long-dead uncle Jan and even with his father, Paul. However that 
may be, it is possible that John senior was of some fair standing 
since his death was in fact noted in a London periodical. 

The painter had married Madeleine Obrisset on 24 September 
1704” at the church of st Martin Orgars which had been rebuilt 
in 1701 after the great fire and was now used by a French Hugue- 
not congregation. She was to die in 1757. Their first son, our 
John, was born to them on 4 November 1705 and the baptismal 
register already mentioned states that they were living at the time 
in Steward street in the Artillery. 


10 Publications, xxxvii.28. Madeleine’s 
family had emigrated from Dieppe in 
1686 or after, probably when she was a 
tiny child. Her brother Jean Obrisset 
was a craftsman of some repute whose 


work is much sought after. See Philip 
Phillips, John Obrisset, Huguenot 
carver, medallist, horn and tortotseshell 


worker and snuff-box maker (1932). 
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John Vansommer, then, was born in the heart of that French- 
speaking colony of Huguenot silk weavers and manufacturers, 
Spitalfields. This colony had been established both before and 
(principally) after the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685 
and had virtually taken over the small native silk industry, to such 
effect that the new industry gradually began to thrive and expand. 
After the total prohibition in 1698 of the importation of black 
lustrings and taffetas from France, English production sufficed 
for home consumption and the invention of the stocking-loom 
permitted the exportation of quantities of silk-stockings at 
advantageous prices. Whether Vansommer’s father had any 
connexion at all with silk is not known, but it is easy to see why 
Vansommer himself or his father on his behalf, would become 
interested in the silk-industry. 

There was also living in Steward street a family called Leman 
of which the father, Peter, was a silk-weaver (a native, incident- 
ally, of Amsterdam, although resident in England since at least 
1673, and, like John senior, a member of the Treadneedle street 
congregation). His son, James Leman, born in or before 1688 
(and therefore a contemporary of John Vansommer senior), was 
apprenticed to his own father, Peter, and took over the business 
when the latter died in 1712. James was already designing silk- 
patterns in 1706 and the Victoria and Albert museum possesses 
examples of his designs dated from 1706-1722; he was one of the 
small group of important silk-designers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an influential man in his livery company, the Weavers’, and 
a man of considerable cultural interests if one can judge from his 
will; in it are mentioned such divers items as paintings, drawings, 
books, music, musical and mathematical instruments, a collection 
of reptiles in spirits, and a collection of medals and coins". Since 
John Vansommer doubtless inherited some of the talent of his 


H Charles Weiss, History of the Leman, see Peter Thornton and 
French Protestant refugees, trans. Natalie Rothstein, “The Importance of 
F. Hardman (1854), p.253. the Huguenots in the London silk 

12 for information about James industry’, Proceedings, xx.1.69-73. 
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grandfather, the engraver, of his father, the painter, and perhaps 
of his uncle the horn and ivory worker, and as the silk industry 
was the obvious entrée for a likely lad, it is not surprising that at 
the age of fifteen he should be apprenticed to a silk-manufacturer. 
One would perhaps have expected him to be apprenticed to 
James Leman himself, were it not that Leman had three sons of 
his own to start off in life; but at least it seems highly probable 
that John must have associated with him and learnt from him 
much of value, although there is nothing recorded of this. 

As it was, he was apprenticed by his father on 7 September 1720, 
for a period of seven years, to Joseph Dandridge", an associate 
and friend of James Leman. The latter seemingly commissioned 
Dandridge to draw for him the types of designs which Dandridge 
was more skilled at doing then he; he shared Dandridge’s inter- 
est in natural history and was possibly his disciple in the matter, 
just as it seems likely to me that Vansommer was Leman’s in the 
matter of drawing silk-patterns. | 

Joseph Dandridge was a fascinating character, and Vansommer, 
who may well have frequented his house during his apprentice- 
ship, must surely have been influenced by him during these 
formative years. Certainly, Dandridge was no dour, withdrawn 
man; miss Rothstein quotes Emanuel Mendes da Costa as stating 
him to be ‘extremely affable and communicative’, ‘very merry and 
chatty’. He war born in 1664 and was thus 55 when he took John 
Vansommer as his pupil. Dandridge had by then made his repu- 
tation and the boy, already brought up in an artistic home, was 
now introduced to a milieu where intellectual curiosity was the 
key-note and in which there was constant contact with the 
notabilities of the day. Indeed, to a heightened degree, the atmo- 
sphere must have been not dissimilar to that in which Vansommer 


signer’, East London papers (1966), 
ix.101-118; and W. S. Bristowe, “The 


13 see records of the Worshipful 
company of merchant taylors. 


14 for these details and for those 
following on the life of Joseph Dand- 
ridge, see Natalie Rothstein, ‘Joseph 
Dandridge—naturalist and silk de- 


Life and work of a great English 
naturalist: Joseph Dandridge’, Ento- 
mologist’s gazette (April 1967), xviii. 
73-89. 
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had grown up. ‘The Huguenot colony in Spitalfields in the early 
part of the eighteenth century must have been a most interesting 
community, . . . It throbbed with every kind of intellectual life. 
There were Spitalfields societies for Mathematics, History, Horti- 
culture and Entomology, and the settlers also excelled in the 
breeding, of pigeons and spaniels. There was a Musical Society, 
and a Recitation Society for the reading of Shakespeare and other 
authors.’ 

Joseph Dandridge, however, was not merely a man of studious 
inclinations: he was a well-known entomologist, botanist and 
ornithologist, was considered outstanding by the famous natur- 
alist, John Ray, and possessed a most remarkable natural history 
collection. He was a friend of all the chief naturalists of the day, 
and is known to have been a member of a group which took 
regular walks exploring the plant and insect life of areas in and 
around London. The group seems to have consisted to Dand- 
ridge, Adam Buddle, James Petiver, and William Sherard. Other 
members of the circle were Samuel Doody, Richard Richardson, 
bishop Nicholson of Carlyle, possibly dr John James Dillenius, 
and, most important of all for our purposes, sir Hans Sloane, who 
knew all these men and who received Dandridge’s papers (which 
are now in the Sloane collection of the British museum) after his 
death. Sloane was a close friend of John Ray, William Sherard 
and of George Edwards, a younger naturalist who was a protégé 
of Dandridge, and is, in addition, said to have been intimate with 
artists and engravers’*. He was also acquainted with Voltaire. The 
exact date of Dandridge’s death is uncertain, but dr Bristowe 
thinks that it was at the beginning of January 1746. 

This, then, was the man with whom Vansommer was intimately 
linked, the man from whom he learnt his trade. By the time he was 
in his early twenties, Vansommer would presumably be the in- 
heritor of three cultures: that of the hard-working, intelligent, 


15 sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, 16 sir G. R. de Beer, Sir Hans Sloane 
History of east London (1939), p.246. and the British museum (1953). 
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philosophically-inclined"”, French-speaking Huguenot colony; 
that of his own artistic family; and that of the British naturalists 
who knew or corresponded with many of their counterparts 
abroad, were fellows or associates of the Royal society, and 
formed an important part of the thriving intellectual life of the 
day. 

As for the actual apprenticeship, Vansommer’s subsequent 
career proved that this went well, and it is clear that, because of his 
talents and background, he was soon closely concerned with 
learning the technique of drawing patterns from which figured 
silks would be woven. Indeed, when he came out of his apprentice- 
ship on 4 October 1727, and was admitted to the freedom of the 
Merchant taylors’ company, he was described as a patterndrawer 
in the records of the company. His career in the company followed 
the usual pattern for a citizen of substance who was a successful 
merchant: he was admitted and sworn as a Liveryman on 22 De- 
cember 1748 and elected to the Court of the company in 1762; 
he does not appear to have served as Master. 

When admitted as Liveryman, Vansommer was referred to as a 
weaver, so we know that he successfully combined the two occu- 
pations of weaving and silk-designing. This was apparently 
unusual in England, although it was the usual practice in Lyons, 
the great French centre of silk-weaving (Thornton and Roth- 
stein, p.62); normally the weaver would order a design to be 
drawn and then weave a silk therefrom at his own expense. Van- 
sommer would therefore be engaged in producing silks to his own 
design and also in designing silks commissioned by other weavers 
or by silk-mercers. At his death in 1737, the silk-weaver John 
Batchelor, for instance, had debts outstanding which included 
one of £6 19s od to Joseph Dandridge and one of £4 15s od to 


17 ‘On the whole, taken as a classthe arose many clubs, the principal of 
weavers were very studious. While which was the Spitalfields Mathe- 
working at their looms, it was custo- matical Society.’; W. H. Manchée, 
mary for one to read a book on some ‘Memories of Spitalfields’, Proceedings, 
philosophical subject, and from this x.332. 
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John Vansommer (Rothstein, p.114), debts presumably incurred 
by the commissioning from them of silk-designs. It would seem 
that Vansommer either continued to work with Dandridge after 
coming out of his apprenticeship or for some years worked in- 
dependently as a pattern-drawer. In either case, he swiftly made a 
reputation for himself. First, there were at the time very few silk- 
designers in England, and those there were enjoyed not only 
high prestige but also considerable financial success, for their 
trade required great skill and much technical knowledge. 
Dr Thornton and miss Rothstein ‘know the names of only seven 
silk-designers who were working in this country during the 
eighteenth century’ (Rothstein, p.114). Two of these were James 
Leman and John Vansommer. The latter was obviously a man of 
intelligence and originality and, unlike Dandridge, an innovator, 
for by the time he was twenty-seven he had been instrumental in 
introducing into England the revolutionary new technique from 
France known as the ‘point rentré”, which gave athree-dimensional 
effect to the patterns in the silk. The fact is noted by Malachy 
Postlethwayt who writes, ‘About 1732 three designers attempted 
to introduce the principle of painting into the loom and succeeded. 
Mr. John Vansommer (son of Mr. Vansommer a considerable 
painter, by whom he was instructed in the principles of painting 
and in those of drawing for the loom by Mr. Dandridge) and 
Mrs. Anna Maria Garthwaite and Mr. Peter Mazell.’* This success 
presumably brought modest fame and fortune to Vansommer, for 
it was in the February of this year that he married Ann Pain, three 
years his junior and the daughter of two of the offspring of 
Huguenot refugees, James Pain and Anne Marie L’Estourgeon. 

They had seven surviving children, Anne, Susanna, James, 
Madelaine, John (named presumably for themselves and for the 


18 A Dictionary of trade and com- bobbin club (1964), xlviii.1o, 25; Peter 
merce (1751), i, ‘Engraving’. For Thornton, ‘Jean Revel, dessinateur de 
further details of this innovation see la grande fabrique’, Gazette des beaux 
Natalie Rothstein, ‘Nine English arts (juillet 1960), pp.71-86. 
silks’, Bulletin of the Needle and 
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maternal grandfather and paternal great-grandmother and grand- 
mother), Mary and Elizabeth. All the children married except 
John and moreover all the girls married into French Huguenot 
weaving families of high repute: Anne married Peter Aubertin; 
Susanna, James Sorel; Madelaine, John James Bischoff; Mary, 
James Lewis Turquand; and Elizabeth, Leonard Turquand. The 
Aubertins and Turquands are both listed by Samuel Smiles 
among his ‘distinguished Huguenot refugees’*. During the fol- 
lowing years Vansommer amassed what we could term a fair 
fortune and was able to become in 1749 the junior partner of 
Peter Ogier (2) the son of Peter Ogier (1) who had emigrated 
from the Poitou only in 1729”. By 1750 Vansommer was installed 
in Spital square in the liberty of Norton Folgate and had, so to 
speak, arrived. 

Spital square was the ‘best’ residential area of Spitalfields, 
occupied almost exclusively by wealthy master-weavers and silk- 
merchants. John Vansommer occupied no.4 Spital square from 
1750 until his death in 1774 and in the middle of that period 
(1758-1761 at least) occupied the adjoining house no.5, a fact 
hardly surprising given the size of his family, and certainly indica- 
tive of his financial capacity. He is described in the rate-books as 
‘a gold and silver and flowered silk weaver and a trustee under the 
Local Act of 1759’. Numbers 4 to 9 were consecutively numbered 
terrace-houses, apparently constructed in about 1700, containing 
basements, three storeys and garrets in the mansard-roof; they 
were brick-fronted and had in each upper storey three equally 
spaced windows. They were clearly very solid, agreeable houses 
occupied by respected merchants. The Vansommers were attend- 
ing the église de l’ Artillerie during this period and had presum- 
ably been doing so earlier for on 13 September 1750, John was 

19 Huguenots in England and Ireland 21 Peter Bezodis and W. Ison, 
(1876), pp.360, 428. Spitalfields and Mile End new town 

22] am indebted to miss Natalie (Survey of London, xxvii: 1957), p.58. 
Rothstein for information about Peter The Local Act of 1759 was 32 Geo. 11, 


Ogier. cap.49, for the better lighting, clean- 
sing and watching of Norton Folgate. 
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witness to a baptism and stated to be an Ancien, that is, an elder 
of this church (Publications, xlii.97). 

Ogier and Vansommer extended their business in 1755 by 
taking a further partner, Charles Triquet, son of the dyer Peter 
Triquet and probably from Nimes”; during all these years, Van- 
sommer obviously continued to be steeped in a French atmos- 
phere, as well as quite possibly making visits for the firm to France 
and other parts of Europe”. The firm was certainly in correspond- 
ence with French designers. Miss Rothstein tells me that Anna 
Maria Garthwaite, for instance, is known to have acquired pat- 
terns by Jean Revel of Lyons and that the Archives municipales 
of Lyons contain complaints about the sale of French designs to 
English manufacturers. This was presumably because ‘only the 
Lyons workmen were capable of inventing every year—almost 
every day—new designs which foreigners knew not how to 
invent, but which they greatly liked and did their utmost to 
imitate’ (Weiss, p.33). This remark refers essentially to the years 
after the revocation, but one presumes that it continued to be 
partially true and that the English pattern-designers could not rely 
entirely on their own imagination and capacity for invention. 

During these years John Vansommer had become a rich man. 
In 1760 he apprenticed his younger son John to the well-known 
silk-throwster James Brant and gave £260 10s od in considera- 
tion’. While it is difficult to assess the value of money in an earlier 
day in real terms of what it would buy, an expert concludes ‘that 
prices in 1954 were at least six times as high as they had been a 
couple of centuries earlier’. This means that John Vansommer 
paid for his younger son’s apprenticeship (and had presumably 


22 T am very grateful to miss Natalie 
Rothstein for identifying Triquet for 
me. 

23 Charles Triquet, the junior part- 
ner, stated in his evidence before the 
Second Select committee on the silk 
industry of 1766 that he had spent 
some time in Berlin in 1757 as the 
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already done something similar for his elder son James) a sum of 
roughly £1600 in present-day terms. It must, moreover, have 
been somewhere near this time that the eldest daughter, Anne, 
married Peter Aubertin; and we learn from John Vansommer’s 
will that he advanced to her on the marriage the sum of £1500. 
Lastly, the will, made in 1767, refers to £2000 already given, 
presumably on the occasion of his marriage, to the elder son, 
James Vansommer. These were considerable sums, especially for 
a man who had seven children to provide for and who quite 
obviously had every intention of treating them all in equal fashion. 
The will already referred to, in fact, leaves the sum of £3000 
(inclusive of the gifts of £1500 and £2000 in the case of Anne 
and James) to each of the children and the remainder of his estate, 
after one or two small legacies, to his ‘dear wife Ann’. This means 
that John expected, in 1767, to die possessed of at least £100,000 
(in modern terms) to leave to his offspring, and presumably of a 
substantial amount in addition to leave to his wife. 

Little is known of John Vansommer as a man, and it seems 
strange that a family so interested in family records should have 
nothing to say of him or of his forebears. A record left by his 
own grandchild, a mrs Pierce, says nothing of him and seems 
exclusively concerned with the Pain side of the family, which 
admittedly had many interesting stories to tell of their escapes 
after the revocation. Nothing seems to have been handed down 
that belonged to him, save only a firescreen incorporating silk 
designed by him which came into the hands of the Aubertin 
family. One dimly discerns a man who, despite his flair and busi- 
ness acumen, was reserved, and perhaps more concerned with his 
own interests than with imposing himself on his family and his 
associates. As has been noted, John Vansommer became a mem- 
ber of the Court of his Company, but never the Master; it was not 
he who gave evidence before the Select committees on the silk 
industry, but his junior partner; his will is severely to the point 


26 P, C. C. Bargrave, f.207, London, 
proved 25 May 1774. 
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and contains none of those references to personal possessions, or 
odd legacies, which are to be found, for instance, in James 
Leman’s will. 

There is just one small glimpse of the sort of man John Van- 
sommer was, and it is a very charming one. The artist and 
illustrator Thomas Stothard was, as a child, so fond of drawing 
that after his father’s death in 1769 his mother ‘thought it would 
be best to place him in some way of life where it would be re- 
quired. . . . She consulted with her friends, and as brocaded dresses 
were then much in fashion, at fifteen years of age Thomas was 
apprenticed to a draftsman of patterns for such silks. His master’s 
residence was in Spital square, the term of the apprenticeship 
seven years ... from the first, every leisure moment he could find, 
he devoted to the improvement of his mind and fancy in his own 
way. His master, observing that the lad spent his hours of an 
evening in study, not in drawing from the patterns, but in making 
designs, principally from Homer’s Iliad and Spenser’s Faery 
Queen, indulged him by allowing him to paint in oil from 
these compositions. . . . The master, who, to the honour of 
his memory be it spoken, thus saw and encouraged these dawning 
efforts of genius, died before Stothard was out of his time.’?” 

There is no doubt in the minds of miss Rothstein and myself 
that this benevolent silk-designer was John Vansommer. He was 
the only one to live in Spital square, and he did indeed die in 
May 1774, before Stothard’s apprenticeship was out. Moreover, 
the rate-books tell us that Ann Vansommer kept on the house in 
Spital square after her husband’s death, and mrs Bray states that 
the widow decided to carry on business and that Stothard stayed 
with her. It was, in fact, in her house that he received his first 
commission to illustrate a book, from a gentleman who had 
called with a friend who was commissioning silks from the 
widow. 


27 Eliza Bray, Life of Thomas Stot- for mentioning Thomas Stothard 
hard, R.A. (1851), pp.7-8. I am tome. 
indebted to miss Nathalie Rothstein 
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From this anecdote one gains an impression not only of a kind 
and gentle master but also of one more intent on furthering the 
arts than turning-out an efficient pattern-drawer, one moreover 
who had a well-stocked library”, for where would the young 
Stothard borrow his Jad and his Faery queene save from his 
master’s shelves? 

John Vansommer, then, died in 1774, and he was buried in 
Spitalfields churchyard. His wife died four years later and all his 
papers and effects seem to have vanished; he left behind only a 
silk firescreen and an announcement in a Bristol newspaper which 
suggests that he had the honour of being a correspondent of 
Voltaire. 

Although no documentary proof exists, there seems little doubt 
that John Vansommer could easily, in fact, have met Voltaire in 
person. 

Voltaire was in England from 1726-1729, when John Van- 
sommer was just coming out of his apprenticeship and beginning 
to make his mark as a silk-designer. Although English-born, 
Vansommer must, given his environment and close Huguenot 
connexions, have been French-speaking and probably fluent at 
that: one would imagine him to be bilingual. Even when living at 
Wandsworth in (sir) Everard Fawkener’s house, Voltaire may 
well have met him, for as we know it was months before the 
Frenchman could read and write English and more months after 
that before he could express himself fluently. It would be natural 
for Fawkener to invite French-speaking friends to talk with 
Voltaire; Fawkener was a silk-merchant; his brother-in-law, sir 
Peter Delmé, was a prominent Huguenot and ex-lord mayor of 
London; there was even a Huguenot community in Wandsworth. 
The young Vansommer was an interesting young man of 
cultured though not rich background. It is, then, possible that 


28 our man was also interested in Perspective views of all the ancient 
architecture. Mr Peter Bezodis kindly churches ... in... London and West- 
tells me that John Van Somer is minster (part 11, 1739) by Robert 
included in a list of subscribers to West and W. H. Toms. 
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Vansommer, the rising merchant, made Voltaire’s acquaintance 
in the house of Fawkener, the already successful one. 

On the other hand, at the end of 1727 Voltaire left Wandsworth 
and went to live in the city of London. It was presumably during 
this period that he frequented the Huguenot-haunted Rainbow 
coffee-house in Marylebone, and, as can be seen from his letters, 
he lived first at the sign of the White perruque, Maiden lane, 
Covent garden—and then at mr Cavalier’s, Billiter square, by the 
Royal exchange. He was thus living within a half-mile of Moor- 
fields and Steward street, but, even more relevantly, he was close 
to the Royal Exchange. It was there that all sensible merchants 
went daily either to solicit custom or to do business with their 
fellows. Vansommer must have been a frequent visitor, and cer- 
tainly Voltaire knew the place. In one of his English notebooks he 
had commented that ‘England is a meeting of all relligions, as the 
Royal exchange is the rendez vous of all foreigners’ (Voltatre’s 
notebooks, i.31). He may well have fallen into acquaintance with 
the Huguenot silk-designer in these circumstances. 

One feels, however, that it is even more likely that Voltaire 
came to know Vansommer through Joseph Dandridge. Voltaire 
‘took a lively interest in natural science, and was acquainted with 
several members of the Royal Society and particularly with the 
venerable president, sir Hans Sloane, to whom he presented a 
copy of the English Essays’**. One imagines that the other fellows 
of the Royal society whom he met would be the surviving mem- 
bers of the Hans Sloane circle—George Edwards, Doody (see 
de Beer, passim), William Sherard, Richard Richardson, and 
Joseph Dandridge. It is more than likely that the ever-inquisitive 
Voltaire, the Voltaire who was fascinated by scientific achieve- 
ment, would visit in sir Hans Sloane’s company the marvel- 
lous natural history collection of that excellent man Joseph 


29 J. Churton Collins, Voltaire, bears in the author’s hand the words 
Montesquieu and Rousseau in England ‘to s" henslone from his humble servant 
(1908), pp.60-61. Sloane’s copy of the Voltaire? (Voltaire’s notebooks, i.33, 
Essay upon the civil wars of France note. 
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Dandridge. And even if he were not normally about the house, 
John Vansommer would in all likelihood be brought forward on 
this occasion to interpret where necessary or perhaps simply to 
make the visit enjoyable to the Frenchman. 

When the correspondence between the two could have begun, 
it would be difficult to say. Certainly Voltaire was quite capable 
of keeping up a correspondence with Vansommer from the time 
he left England in 1729 until the Englishman’s death in 1774. But 
this seems unlikely, if only because other letters would surely 
have survived from a long correspondence, not just one. 

Perhaps, then, when Voltaire was planning the silk-stocking 
factory that he was to set up in 1769, he bethought himself, with 
that long, useful memory of his, of the young silk-weaver and 
designer of London and wrote for information on some point 
or other; although he knew the Lyons silk community and 
was to have the co-operation of le fils Calas in his stocking- 
making, he was perhaps aware that the English silk-stocking 
industry was acknowledged to be superior to the French, if 
dearer”. 

It would seem rather more likely, however, that it was Vansom- 
mer who remembered Voltaire and who wrote to him in a fervour 
of admiration and fellow-feeling—perhaps when Voltaire took 
up the cause of the Huguenots Calas and Sirven in the 1760s. 
Voltaire, never happy with the pen set down, and always suscep- 
tible to the flattery of admiration, would undoubtedly reply, and 
several letters may have exchanged hands. Vansommer may even 
have visited Voltaire; after all, the latter did write to mme Du 
Deffand on 30 March 1768, ‘J'ai été pendant quatorze ans l’auber- 
giste de l’Europe. . . . Jai reçu chez moi trois ou quatre cent 


Anglais’ (Best.13951). 


30 see Journals of the House of Com- stockings can be made so cheap here 
mons (1765-1766), Report by the as in France, on account of the duty 
Select Committee on the Silk Industry, and price of silk, but we make them 
xxx.214. Mr Obadiah Wright a hosier, better 
states ‘That he does not think silk 
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It is tantalising that no other letters (if there be any) from this 
correspondence seem to exist, for they might clarify these possi- 
bilities and prove without a doubt the identity of the ‘chevalier 
Vansommer’. As it is, one can offer only circumstantial evidence 
which is, in the end, never entirely satisfactory. Manuscript ver- 
sions of the letter or letters may still exist. But miss Alouise Van 
Sommer remembers that on his retirement from the respected 
firm of solicitors of which he was senior partner, her late uncle 
William Van Sommer (1859-1941) took out to the bonfire in his 
garden at Weybridge a wheel-barrow full of old documents and 
letters; one has a sad suspicion that more may have gone up in the 
smoke from the bonfire than dead leaves and dry grass. 
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Benoît de Maillet s letters to 


the marquis de Caumont 


by Harriet Dorothy Rothschild 


In two prior studies of Benoit de Maillet’s official correspondence, 
exposition was made of the French consul’s public career and life 
in retirement’. In this study of his letters to Joseph de Seytres, 
marquis de Caumont, complementary interests are revealed con- 
cerning international politics, social privilege and projects, prag- 
matic medicine, and occult speculation. Furthermore, Maillet’s 
signature changes to Telliamed—an anagram of ‘de Maillet’— 
and, in the guise of his Indian wise man’, the petty gentleman of 
lesser rank finds a peer relationship in philosophy. 

Joseph de Seytres, marquis de Caumont (1688-1745), lived in 
Avignon where, some time prior to 1732, he met Maillet. Dis- 
tinguished for his collection of precious stones, manuscripts, and 


1 cf. the writer’s ‘Benoit de Maillet’s 
Leghorn letters’, Studies on Voltaire 
and the eighteenth century (Geneva 
1964), XXX.351-375, and “Benoit de 
Maillet’s Marseilles letters’, ibid. 
(Geneva 1965), xxxvVii.109-145. 

2cf. Telliamed, ou entretiens d’un 
philosophe avec un missionnaire fran- 
¢ois, published posthumously in 1748. 
According to Maillet’s theory, a plu- 
rality of evaporating watery worlds 
circulate in a Cartesian universe, each 
globe yielding land and life from its 
ever-diminishing depths. Earth his- 
tory confirms cosmic evolution: fos- 


sils and stratified soil deposits con- 
tradict Biblical chronology of less 
ancient origins; not figments of human 
imagination, mermaids and monsters 
demonstrate aquatic adaptation to an 
increasingly terrestrial environment. 
He thought that, ultimately, the earth 
and other planets were doomed to 
desiccated incandescence, but when 
swept into the vortices of yet flooded 
spheres, these charred wanderers, by 
replenishing their seas, would be 
perpetuated in the uniformitarian 
cycle. 
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rare books, the erudite aristocrat won membership in the Royal 
society of London, the Arcadians of Rome, and, in 1736, honor- 
ary corresponding membership in the French Académie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres. A contributor to Réaumur’s Histoire 
des insectes and to Montfaucon’s Travail sur l antiquité, the mar- 
quis published little himself; but, among his few essays, ‘Les 
Conjectures sur une gravure antique qu’on croit avoir servi 
d’amulette ou de préservatif contre les rats’ (Journal de Trévoux, 
May 1733) and a critique of La Chaussée’s comedy, Le Préjugé à 
la mode ( Journal de Trévoux, July 1735) characterized the range 
of his interests*. In 1742 the eldest of the marquis’s nine children 
was killed in Bohemia, thus inspiring Vauvenargues’s Æloge 
funèbre d’ Hippolyte de Seytres but shortening the father’s life, for 
three years later, at the age of fifty-seven, the marquis died too. 

Maillet, at the age of seventy-six, initiated his correspondence 
with the marquis. Of the 109 collected letters‘, some are undated, 
and mutilated pages convey a less than candid portrait of the 
writer. Two were written in 1732—in the following years seven, 
forty-five, twenty-two, fifteen, seventeen, and the deathbed com- 
munication on 15 January 1738. Maillet acknowledged sixteen 
replies—the first in 1732, and thereafter two, twenty-two, nine, 
four, and eight, respectively. In consequence of this correspond- 
ence, what Maillet wrote to the marquis not only realized his 
temporal ambitions but helped diffuse Telliamed’s ideas. 

Except where otherwise indicated, the following is a digest of 
what Maillet himself said in his letters. 


3 cf. A. Rouxel, Lettres de Dubuis- 4 Codex gallicanus 721 (Bayrische 
son au marquis de Caumont (Paris Staatsbibliothek). All references, un- 
1882), pp.xxi-xxviii. less otherwise specified, represent 


letters written by Maillet in Mar- 
seilles to the marquis in Avignon. 
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‘je m'aperçois de plus en plus de vos 
bontes pour les etrangers, et que la qualité 
de philosophe et d’Indien est tres favo- 
rable aupres de vous’ (8 January 1734). 


Unlike other noblemen whose wealth and military heritage 
usually interfered with intellectual pursuits, the marquis, when 
exposed to life’s vicissitudes, sought solace in genial refinement. 
Maillet not only respected his distinguished birth but what he 
called his “allegiance to the republic of letters’ (20 April 1732). In 
consequence, the marquis’s appointment to the ‘accademie Royalle 
des Inscriptions et Belles lettres’ advanced the cause of art and 
science, increased the nation’s sovereign glory, and—like com- 
merce or the call to arms—contributed to general welfare 
(24 September 1736). 

At the marquis’s request (2 December 1733), Maillet’s custom- 
ary farewell phrase of ‘tres humble et tres obeiss* serviteur’ changed 
to ‘vale et me ama... Telliamed’ ([?] December [?] 1733). Maillet 
said he was no longer in the flower of life, but that his lengthy 
comments indicated respectful interest in the marquis’s letters 
(Aix, 12 April 1734). Although cultural considerations had not 
been paramount in his career, consular matters had trained him in 
the techniques of relating and receiving news. And as the marquis 
exemplified European, Indian, and Chinese virtues without their 
corresponding vices, his letters enlightened a ‘philosophe etran- 
ger’ who was ignorant of western ways (2 April 1734). 

However temporal the gift of life, the marquis deserved one 
hundred years, for Indians, like Europeans, placed ‘vertu’ above 
a noble name. Although Maillet’s cryptic script had tried the 
marquis’s patience, the ordeal left intact his enthusiasm for 
deciphering ancient inscriptions. “Le pauvre filosofe Telliamed’ 
kissed the marquis’s hand in the knowledge that, of them all, his 
own ‘belle main’ was the least legible (3 November 1734). 
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When Maillet forwarded an ‘extrait de memoire’ of his five-day 
trip to Tunis in 1718, he declared that the abandoned cisterns of 
ancient Carthage predestined the modern city to a similar land- 
locked fate; that, however interesting as artifacts, these empty 
reservoirs confirmed his theory of the diminishing sea. He 
referred as well to other evidence—Arles located in Roman times 
at the mouth of the Rhône, inland Agde where, centuries earlier, 
st Louis had disembarked, sedimentary deposits in Avignon and 
Lyons, and gravel slides from seaside slopes. Moreover, in stone 
quarries above sea level, discoveries of shells, fish skeletons, and 
even petrified men substantiated geological proofs. 

Petrified men, Maillet explained, were drowned victims of the 
sea’s fury when these quarries had been submerged in the gulf of 
Lyons. They had, in fact, been found elsewhere, near Fontaine- 
bleau, Montmartre, and in Switzerland, where a writer had 
inscribed ‘homo ante diluvium’ beneath an engraving of the 
fossilized remains. What Johann Scheuchzer, however, and others 
had not realized was the continuity of petrification since the flood 
of Genesis. If they explained the presence of fossils deep within 
mountains by virtue of water seepage into stone, they naively 
ignored the contradiction of uniformly horizontal arrangement. 
For example, ships did not stand stem to stern nor men on their 
heads. Furthermore, an Arab historian had described a ship’s 
beam in a well two hundred feet deep, and, in Leghorn, a ship’s 
pump had been found eighteen feet above the sea. Twenty 
thousand years hence, in his opinion, the travelling singers who 
had recently perished on the sea lanes between Languedoc and 
Marseilles would be unearthed, turned to stone. 

The earth’s antiquity also required explanation. For the first 
time, Maillet revealed other details of his system. ‘Un de nos 
Illustres encore vivant’, he said, had whispered in his ear that 
matter, ‘ab ante’ and ‘a’ post’ was both indestructible and eternal. 
According to Genesis, ‘mille anni in conspectu suo sicut dies unus’ 
signified the earth’s formation three thousand years before the sun 
and moon, just as the Biblical commentators Vatable and Grotius 
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had interpreted ‘creavit’ as ‘fecit’, thereby implying matter’s co- 
eternity with the creator. 

As Telliamed, Maillet had been composing for thirty years 
what he called a ‘mauvais traitté de la diminution de la mer’. He 
described himself as an inquiring mind in a philosophic century 
(20 April 1732), and said that the marquis, who respected Indian 
philosophers from foreign lands, would recognize Telliamed’s 
treatise as a serious inquiry into truth. Maillet sent, by messenger 
to Avignon, his only copy, including in the package some per- 
sonal observations on the soul’s nature and two anonymous 
essays on Jewish and universal origins. In the latter work, which 
disclosed a devout person’s religious misgivings, proofs that the 
earth had been populated simultaneously in several areas rein- 
forced Maillet’s theory of men emerging from the sea. Although 
it was criminal and dishonourable to debate the truth of revela- 
tion—which, from the cradle, determined one’s outlook—yet 
many writers in their enlightened century had discoursed on the 
pre-Adamites, disputed the idea of common ancestry, and con- 
tradicted the genealogy of Genesis. If Maillet’s manuscript 
opposed traditional orthodoxy, prolonged meditation had over- 
come his strong prejudices against natural evidence of the globe’s 
more ancient origin (Aix, 9 March 1734). Correspondence was 
an unsatisfactory medium for these ideas, and, for that reason, he 
preferred the pleasure of their private discussions which he con- 
templated for the future (7 July 1734). 

Three years later, Maillet mentioned that he was reworking the 
‘4° entretien” of the ‘traité de Telliamed’ and forwarded to the 
marquis the abbé Le Mascrier’s prefatory remarks. Having in- 
structed the abbé to formulate, in a final chapter, his opinions on 
the soul without contesting religious dogma, Maillet was com- 
posing the last two conversations of his work (20 September 
1737). Although armed with new proofs for the passage of dark 
globes to a luminous state, their return to darkness, and the 
earth’s transmigration into its present solar vortex, he discon- 
solately admitted that “Teliamed a touttes les peines du monde de 
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sortir de son 4° entretien dont il nest pas content’. However, 
noting that the lately deceased bishop of Toulon had listened 
respectfully to a reading of the treatise, Maillet did not despair of 
the marquis’s eventual conversion. Accordingly, he looked for- 
ward to the day when Telliamed would appear in print and plan- 
ned a trip to Avignon where he would inscribe the copy of his 
book which he would give to the marquis (12 October 1737). 


Il 


‘les princes de L’urope sont occupes a 
lelevation de leurs maisons par la voye 
des armes et de la politique ... se sera 
l’acouchemt de la montagne qui enfan- 
tera une souris’ (20 April 1732) 


Maillet read the ‘gazette d’Hollande’ and newsletters from 
Vienna, Leghorn, London, and Constantinople. Ever impelled 
to political commentary (23 January 1736), the war of Polish 
succession inspired his pen. 

Since Louis xv’s father-in-law received French support while 
the emperor with his ally, the czarina, bolstered the Saxon elec- 
tor’s claim, Stanislas Leszczinski’s disputed election to the Polish 
throne in 1731 caused conflict in Europe. The Russian campaign 
against the Turks also threatened France’s diplomatic stability in 
the near east because it indirectly brought the Persian Tamasp 11 
Koulikan’s quarrel with his quisling overlord within the sphere 
of European imbroglio. Moreover, the return, in 1726, of Louis 
XV’s fiancée, the infanta, to her outraged parents, had promoted 
a Spanish-Austrian ‘rapprochement’, although the 1714 treaty of 
Utrecht—which recognized British Gibraltar and Louis x1v’s 
grandson as king of Spain—contained Habsburg influence within 
the continent and on the Mediterranean. 

So Maillet explained England’s apparent indifference to 
Spanish invasion of imperial interests in Italy. Whereas a general 
war would undermine British trading privileges in the Indies as 
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well as endanger her control of Gibraltar and Port Mahon 
(23 November 1733), a limited aggression would assuage the 
French affront to sovereign pride and reaffirm British balance of 
power. Accordingly, if France did not attack Austria through 
Italy, England’s passive role would be assured (9 November 
1733). Nevertheless, Stanislas’s accession to the Polish throne was 
comparable to a mountain giving birth to a mouse, since Europe, 
once more, was the pawn of reigning families, each one justifying 
territorial aggrandizement in terms of marriage ties and heredit- 
ary succession (20 April 1732). 

After Stanislas’s election by the diet of Ratisbonne, Maillet 
learned of Spanish troop ships embarking for Italy (27 Novem- 
ber 1733) and that French troops in Bavaria theoretically checked 
imperial intervention through Lombardy (23 November 1733). 
However, he dismissed the event as the emperor’s political bluff 
(23 November 1733), because Spanish don Carlos’s claim to 
Parma and Plaisance, Tuscany, and Sicily conveniently en- 
couraged Charles vi’s project to place duke François of Lorraine 
on the Tuscan throne (6 August 1733). 

Maillet criticized don Carlos’s military methods as a means of 
conquest: although the triple alliance of 1732, whereby Spain and 
Sardinia had joined forces with France to acquire the duchy of 
Milan, had validated the Spanish infant’s selection of marshal 
Villars to command his Sicilian invasion troops, neither the queen 
of Spain nor the king of Sardinia were pleased with the merger. 
According to reports, the queen’s quick-witted husband had 
kicked her favourite minister and, his face a mile long—because 
Patinho tried to delay the treaty signature—sulked for two days. 
Maillet thought that neither the queen nor her creatures had for- 
gotten the incident. As France was Spain’s ally, such internal 
friction fostered discord, all of which could have been avoided by 
having don Carlos marry the emperor’s second daughter 
(12 April 1734). 

As the rising curtain revealed the European stage of new 
endeavour, Maillet witnessed the initial course of future events 
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(15 January 1734). The German electors supported the emperor’s 
appeal to arms because the pragmatic sanction had pledged their 
fealty to his cause, but knowing that France, in times past, had 
brought terror to Europe’s princes (15 January 1734), neither the 
Bavarian nor Palatine electors were anxious to fight (15 February 
1734). Admittedly, the duke of Lorraine’s fortifications at 
Nancy and his winter quarters, forage, and military hospitals 
had entailed considerable expense. Furthermore, imperial 
troops numbering 18,000 Austrians in Silesia, pledged 
reinforcements from Saxony, Russia, and Tuscany of 30,000, 
50,000, and 40,000 men, respectively, outnumbered French 
forces in northern Europe. Nevertheless, without England’s 
intervention in Italy, Austrian opposition was not serious 
(15 January 1734). 

Maillet had little sympathy for arbitrary English or Dutch 
neutrality which, he said, stemmed from the temporal glory of 
their colonial empires (Aix, 2 April 1734). He thought that Spain 
had successfully seized Sicily because the English fleet had arrived 
too late, but that England’s error should not determine Char- 
les vi’s surrender of Naples and Sicily to Spain. Word of Spanish 
refusal to share the booty with French officers who were attached 
to the expedition, justified Maillet’s distrust of that nation whose 
soldiers, he said, were more powerfully motivated by gold than 
bombs. Like Horace, he observed that ‘aurum per medios ire 
satellites / potentius ictu fulmineum / perrumpere amat saxa’ 
({?] January 1734). 

What Maillet learned a year later from his former secretary, 
employed in the French chancellery at Syracuse, confirmed his 
dislike of the Spanish court. He was told that Spanish officers had 
pillaged the town, and that the Spanish infant, don Carlos, replied 
‘yes’ or ‘no’, according to a nod of the heads of his dominating 
advisers, counts Saint-Stefano and Chasny. Private audiences, 
except while the infant was hunting—at which time he was still 
under surveillance—were forbidden. The local population suf- 
fered from ruinous taxation, and whatever attachment there was 
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to Spain stemmed from the subsidies which might come from that 
country ([?] December 1735). 

While French and Spanish troops besieged Mantua and Milan, 
Stanislas’s defensive position in Danzig had poor prospects of 
success. In the spring, however, the Saxon elector’s return to his 
own province and his ostensible cession of Poland to Stanislas 
caused Maillet to wonder whether this action augured peace 
(Aix, 30 April 1734). Wagers had been taken in London that 
negotiations would begin by July, but, as he too struggled to lift 
the veil of cabinet secrecy, if French troops should cross the 
Rhine, settlement would have no factual basis (Aix, 30 April 1734). 
Indeed, it was necessary to know one’s correspondents and their 
sources in order to evaluate their advice (Aix, 2 April 1734). 

While Marseilles celebrated the fall of Philippsburg (11 August 
1734), Maillet rejoiced in French abasement of English pride. 
However, Stanislas’s escape to Sweden—whose German king 
did not favour his cause (25 August 1734)—and the Prussian 
king’s visit to imperial armies, which were besieging Danzig, 
made him predict a more general conflict (26 July 1734). 

In late summer of that year, the ‘gazette d’Angleterre’ reported 
English arbitration whereby the emperor’s second daughter 
would marry don Carlos and, as her dowry, would bring Naples 
under Spanish control. Although the Habsburg ruler would 
retain Milan, the duchy would revert, upon his death, to don 
Carlos (25 August 1734). A month later, contradictory Viennese 
sources mentioned the king of Portugal’s intention to marry his 
second son to the second archduchess, and the possible betrothal 
of her older sister to the Saxon elector’s twelve and one-half year 
old son. Maillet disapproved of these alliances, qualifying the 
former as blending more Austrian blood, and the latter, however 
favourable to France’s eventual acquisition of the province, as 
nullifying the duke of Lorraine’s rights to Austrian suzerainty 
(8 September 1734). 

When the ‘gazette d’Hollande’ reported the emperor’s acquies- 
cence in Stanislas’s lifetime succession, Maillet confessed that if, 
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on Stanislas’s death, the Polish crown reverted to the elector, the 
French had skilfully shuffled the political cards. Indeed, back in 
Poland, Stanislas was organizing his countrymen against Russian 
and Saxon oppression. By the month’s end, the throne was offered 
to the elector, on condition, however, that his son marry a 
daughter of France. Stanislas, for his lifetime, was to have Lor- 
raine, which,as the new kingdom of Australie, would, onhis death, 
revert to the French crown. The duke of Lorraine was to receive 
the duchy of Mantua and his brother, Charles, titular king of the 
Romans, would wed the emperor’s eldest daughter. Other aspects 
of the proposed twenty-year truce involved the Bavarian elector’s 
marriage to a daughter of the king of Sardinia, thus guaranteeing 
the duchy of Milan to the emperor, the cession of Savoy to 
France, and the additional surrender to France of Luxemburg 
upon the emperor’s payment of 14,000 livres to the Dutch 
(29 September 1734). 

With reports of peace preliminaries came news of a crushing 
German defeat in Italy where, in the battle of Guastalla, 24,000 
imperial troops had been killed or captured (6 December 1734). 
When Maillet learned that his three grand-nephews were among 
those troops, he feared for their lives and their already widowed 
mother’s grief; for the eldest, a captain, and the second son, a 
lieutenant, served in the Nivernois regiment, while the youngest 
was a volunteer horseguard with general Mercy’s dragoons 
(4 October 1734). 

Maillet said he knew the house of Austria better than others and 
that, notwithstanding the French victory, war would not cease 
‘until rivers of blood streamed through blazing Europe’. Since 
men were expendable, the side with more money would win 
(11 October 1734). He feared that there would be extension of the 
war in the so-called ‘French cemetery’, and that, in view of quan- 
tity grain shipments to Spanish ports, there would be a Spanish 
attack on Gibraltar and Port Mahon. Even though he knew from 
experience that the proud Spaniards hated all nations, and, since 
the time of Louis xv’s affront to queen and country, France, in 
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particular, he thought that France would help her ally (13 Octo- 
ber 1734). Yet Spain was a natural enemy, and, by attacking 
France within thirty years, would indirectly humiliate British and 
Dutch maritime power (20 October 1734). 

Although he thought that French humiliation of the Austrian 
house created other enemies, Maillet predicted a Polish settlement 
before ‘la St Jean’ in June 1735 (31 December 1734). But recog- 
nizing the uncertainty of future events and how princely interests 
changed with temporal circumstances, he tempered his judgment 
with the Horatian thought that ‘prudens futuri temporis exitum / 
caliginosa nocte premit deus’ (18 April 1735). However, he con- 
tinued, peace dit not materialize but, rather, news of disease- 
ridden Mantua’s imminent capitulation and suspension of mili- 
tary operations in the north. In October, the Germans prevented 
the French from crossing the Rhine (4 October 1735), and world 
affairs remained confused (20 October 1735). 

Begging indulgence for a ‘temeraire en politique’ (16 Decem- 
ber 1735), Maillet presented Telliamed’s almanach to his con- 
servative correspondent (21 December 1735): the insecurity of 
the times, he said, explained the preliminary treaty of Vienna 
signed by the emperor in October and in which Spain acquiesced 
two months later. According to its terms, Milan remained under 
imperial jurisdiction, but the king of Sardinia received part of the 
duchy. Spain, in turn, acquired the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, whereas the duchies of Parma and Plaisance reverted to 
don Carlos’s brother, don Philippe. France, on the other hand, 
surrendered territorial seizures and Rhine fortifications, includ- 
ing Kehl and Philippsburg, on condition that the house of 
Lorraine exchange its landholdings for the Tuscan duchy. 

Maillet noted that the younger branch’s acquisition of Tuscany 
obviated traditional French domination of her territories; that 
duke Francois’s marriage to the emperor’s daughter, Marie 
Thérèse, elevated the elder branch as Europe’s leading family; and 
that Eng land’s refusal to exchange Gibraltar and Port Mahon for 
some equivalent protectorate failed to make the treaty binding. 
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The Austrian house resented England’s broken promise of sup- 
port which had, in fact, disguised a quiet intrigue with the Spanish 
court to permit that country’s acquisition of Italian territories. In 
time, however, she would suffer from the emperor’s resentment 
and French jealousy. Although France gained little from the 
negotiations, England’s maritime economy would ultimately be 
destroyed. As England had betrayed Austria in the present dis- 
pute, that house would one day witness her humiliation. And yet, 
the Austro-English rift prepared the way for French control of 
European politics. 

Referring to the predictions which he had made prior to the 
Italian invasion, Maillet said: “I saw the outcome as clearly as if 
I had been in the cabinet meetings of those princes who under- 
took the war, and I think I saw equally well what would happen 
at the beginning of military maneuvers, and that the war was but 
a prelude to another. We seem to have won little but, actually, 
greater gains are assured through the present arbitration which 
promises territorial extension to the Dutch border, if not ultimate 
acquisition of Holland, and the Rhineland which the Germans 
will never cross. We, however, shall devastate their country and 
all those who oppose our will.’ He asked, in conclusion, that the 
marquis save this letter which some day would honour his 
memory (21 December 1735). 

Although conflicting princely interests required more definitive 
disposition (29 January 1736), the passing months resolved the 
issues earlier the subject of negotiations. That summer, the 
dowager duchess of Lorraine left for Brussels, in tears, and her 
son’s departure from Nancy was accompanied by insulting pla- 
cards on the town walls. Duke Francois received 4,500,000 /ivres 
from Louis xv for the duchy of Bar, and, of that sum, 600,000 and 
42,000 livres, respectively, for his archduchess and princess 
Charlotte. With the remainder he paid his national debts and with- 
drew 2,000,000 livres from Lorraine (10 December 1736). 
Rumours from Turin revealed the princess of Lorraine’s betrothal 
to the king of Sardinia, and, by the year’s end, news of the king’s 
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200,000 livre contribution to her 100,000 crown dowry, an addi- 
tional 100,000 /ivres for her personal pleasures, and a ring worth 
20,000 pistoles verified the new alliance (10 December 1736). 
Concurrently, Viennese sources confirmed the young duchess of 
Lorraine’s pregnancy and subsequently reported the birth of a 
daughter. In Maillet’s opinion, Marie Thérése’s failure to produce 
a male heir invalidated the disappointed emperor’s project to 
marry his second daughter to don Carlos (20 February 1737) and 
thereby prevented a peaceful withdrawal of Spanish troops from 
Tuscany (16 July 1736). 

Maillet judged that upon acquisition of their ancestral homes 
and furnishings, the duke of Lorraine would earn the undying 
hatred of the Medicis. According to the prince de Craon, the 
Medici arms had been removed from beside those of Lorraine, 
and the deposed duke Gaston’s sister, the electress Palatine, had 
been deprived of her cavalry guard. Despite precautions she 
might take, a fate similar to the deterioration of Catherine de 
Medici’s pigeon-infested chapel in Saint-Denis awaited the 
superb Medici chapel in Florence (18 September 1737). 

On his way to Fontainebleau, duke François was snubbed by 
the regional nobility of Commercy. His expressed intention to 
live in Florence met with Maillet’s disapproval, because the duke, 
as successor to the imperial throne, should stay in Vienna 
([?] October 1737). In truth, the emperor’s son-in-law opposed 
counts Sensendorf and Zeckendorf, and for that reason had been 
sent to Italy. But his court was too large, too grand, too greedy, 
and too fond of frivolity to find acceptability in Tuscany. Al- 
though Florentine lords and ladies would receive gifts of jewels, 
the duke’s traveling musicians had gone to sing a cantata at their 
own expense. Such misplaced vanity failed to excuse tax levies 
imposed on the duchy or efface the recent memories of German 
invasion (18 November 1737). 

Irrespective of duke Frangois’s personal failings, Maillet said 
that Charles vı was a good man. The emperor was the last of his 
line, the male branch of the Austrian house was doomed to 
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extinction, and France had led the emperor to the edge of the 
political precipice. Only the czarina’s support saved him from 
annihilation. In that respect, Maillet identified Russian power with 
his own proud concept of France—as yet an imperfect duplication 
but capable of closer resemblance (20 July 1736). Indeed, near 
eastern events validated his opinion. 

In 1733 Topal Osman pacha had failed to quash 40,000 mutin- 
ous Persians supporting the deposed Tamasp 11 Koulikan’s bid 
for power (27 November 1733). While thus engaged with Persia, 
Turkey’s Ottoman leader was equally exposed to attack from 
Russia, then seeking to rid the Crimea of Turks and to regain the 
Black sea port of Azov (15 January 1734). In early spring, it was 
apparent that Koulikan had overcome Turkish resistance and 
that his sovereignty was assured (24 February 1734). Turkish 
strength was at low ebb, Ottoman finances drained, and its man- 
power decimated ‘par la corde et par le sabre’ of internal dissen- 
sion at Constantinople (7 July 1734). But before peace-talks were 
initiated in the fall (29 September, 20 October 1734), Turkish 
troops besieged Bagdad (25 August 1734). The subsequent stand- 
still in negotiations with the Persians was due to Muscovite inter- 
ference (8 August 1735). Koulikan’s alliance with the czarina— 
which Maillet thought flattered his vanity—vitiated a peaceful 
resolution because the chieftain dared demand the return to Persia 
of all lands conquered by the Turks (20 July 1735). Koulikan’s 
diminutive four-foot stature contrasted strangely with his twelve- 
foot tall temerity, and, in fact, the Persian overlord could make 
no peace lest his own throat be slit. As his troops, if left idle, 
would direct their unspent energies on their leader ([?] January 
1734), Koulikan’s deference to his assassination-prone associates 
prolonged the conflict another year (18 August 1735). 

When the numerically superior Persians ([?] April 1734) cap- 
tured Babylon and the Turks retaliated in what Maillet contemp- 
tuously termed sterile terrain extending from the Tiber to the 
Euphrates, he foresaw additional hostilities in the most undesir- 
able land in the world (8 August 1735). Indeed, the czarina’s 
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declaration of war on the Ottoman Porte (20 July 1736) and the 
appointment of a French ‘seresquier’ or chief of staff to the 
distressed Turkish forces justified his apprehensions. Whereas 
the czarina’s campaign increased the European prestige she had 
acquired through her Austrian alliance, the Turks would have 
little confidence in self-styled renegades who, like Bonneval, had 
been converted to Islam (20 July 1736)°. 

A letter from the French ambassador to the Porte substantiated 
Maillet’s opinion of Russian politics. Villeneuve acknowledged 
that Maillet’s years of experience—as far as it was humanly pos- 
sible—facilitated forecasts of the future. Although providence 
often disposed differently from what men proposed, he said that 
Maillet had, at that point, correctly predicted Turkey’s European 
defeat. Even if he had failed to consider the Russian retreat from 
the Crimea, and the capitulation of Ozakov, Nessa, Vidin, and 
Bosnia to the Turks, yet Ozakov had fallen to the former, 
imperial troops, on their way to Moldavia, had entered Wallachia, 
and 50,000 Russians, prior to invading the Crimea, were disem- 
barking from the gulf of Ribat (Villeneuve to Maillet, 30 July 
1737). 

Unsure that Villeneuve stated more than the diplomatic truth 
(7 September 1735), Maillet worried when Koulikan’s assassina- 
tion complicated the ambassador’s mediation of Turkish-Russian 
differences. The Persian leader’s failure to parry the dagger- 
thrust of his enemies prepared the way to political anarchy 
(15 January 1738). Although the diplomatic post at Constan- 
tinople carried great prestige, negotiations through interpreters 
reduced the ambassador’s role to relative insignificance. Ville- 
neuve received information from them and adjusted the Divan’s 
resolutions to his official orders (3 January 1735). But, unknown 
to Maillet—who died hoping that Villeneuve could succeed alone 


5 Claude Alexandre, comte de Bon- 
neval (1675-1747) was known as 
Achmet Pasha. 
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(15 January 1738), the French ambassador won back trading 
prerogatives, religious freedom for French merchants, and Turk- 
ish territory lost to Austrian and Russian invaders’. 


Il 


‘M. le Premier president arriva hier. .. . 
Jay honte quand je pense à la diference 
de nos etats, puisque la philosophie 
devroit mettre en cella une egalité entre 
nous’ (Aix, 22 March 1734). 


Maillet’s idle commentary masked his envy of the aristocracy, 
contempt for churchmen, and approval of the bureaucratic middle 
class. Observing friends as marionettes upon a circumstantial 
stage, he abstracted social character from individual conduct. 

Although indifferent to Lorraine, Maillet was loyal to the royal 
house. He noted that three ‘valets de chambre’, four footmen, one 
coachman, a postilion, and eight carriage horses accompanied 
the aging prince d’Elbeuf to Paris; that notwithstanding his claim 
to Tuscany, if prince Charles died childless, duke Frangois’s 
request for court revenues endangered his 30,000 Ayre income. 
With the exchange of Lorraine and Louis xv’s promise of a 
12,000 livre pension he was able to retain twelve servants and a 
surgeon-monk in his Mediterranean retreat on the island of 
Hyères. Indeed, the old man’s girth challenged Louis xtv’s waist- 
line, but neither duke Frangois nor his brother would let a prince 
of Lorraine starve. His cause would find favour if Maillet were 
minister, and, in the meantime, the royal family required his 
presence (21 December 1735). 

The gambling primate of Lorraine borrowed 600 livres from 
Maillet and additional sums from the marquis’s brother-in-law; 


Scf. Arthur McCandless Wilson, nistration of cardinal Fleury, 1726- 
French foreign policy during the admi- 1743 (Cambridge 1936). 
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but when the duke d’Ormonde offered to send the young cleric 
home, Maillet thought the English pretender’s 500 Zyres would 
be squandered in Lyons. As a ‘gentilhomme Lorrain’ who had 
not forgotten the ways of honour, he explained that the prince de 
Craon’s son played twenty louis d’or on one card, for which high 
stakes the tax farmers advanced funds not forthcoming from the 
father; that, on one occasion, he had been ahead in a game of two 
hundred louis d’or, but instead of stopping then, played on and 
lost everything. Ever hopeful of taking the last sof from his 
fellow players, he gambled on the stars, and would remain in 
Avignon with money in his pocket (13 April 1735). 

Surprisingly, the primate won sixty on a one hundred louis d’or 
wager, paid the duke, and left for Paris. But when he failed to 
honour Maillet’s loan, the prince de Craon learned of his son’s 
misconduct (Saint-Zacarie, 4 October 1735). Although he paid 
the primate’s 665 Zvre debt, further communication ceased, and, 
consequently, Maillet’s concern for the pretender damaged his 
friendship with the prince (21 December 1735). 

Maillet’s ‘great and wise friend’ (5 June 1733), the abbé Fénelon, 
wrote enlightening political dissertations (22 January 1734). And 
yet, the nephew of Cambrai’s distinguished archbishop and 
brother of France’s ambassador to Holland preferred the gaming 
tables to his calling. For lack of revenues, lawsuits, too, provided 
preoccupation. A property dispute brought the abbé to Aix 
where, ‘au quadrille’, he and Maillet toasted the marquis’s health 
rather often. Real values, in Maillet’s judgment, diminished in 
litigation, but these legal worries failed to spoil his friend’s 
humour. The sociable prelate visited the nobility and dissipated his 
income in cabaret conviviality. Maillet was persuaded that family 
influence could bring him a bishopric in Paris, but Fénelon, lack- 
ing funds, said he had no friends (23 June 1734). 

Going back to Avignon, the abbé overturned in his carriage. 
However, with valet and housekeeper he found consolation for 
legal reverses in what Maillet called a rather pretty but extravagant 
three Zivre room in Marseilles’s Hótel de la rose. His disorderly 
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way of life included morning coffee, servants, and superfluous 
creature comforts. Although he complained against his arch- 
bishop’s gratuitous appointment of a second vicar, Maillet’s 
disapproving lawyer removed his last excuse for staying in town. 
When Fénelon departed, three thousand /ivres in debt to his 
housekeeper and anticipating more expense in Paris, Maillet’s 
enthusiasm cooled to compassionate skepticism. The aééé’s pro- 
digality belied a lack of ambition (20 September 1734) and his 
love of litigation complied with a selfish housekeeper’s whims 
(26 July 1734). 

Other than what Maillet called a partially prophetic dissertation 
on the Italian campaign ([?] December 1734), Fénelon spent more 
time in court. He augmented his income from ten thousand to 
twelve thousand Zyres in Paris, but his greedy, gambling house- 
keeper pocketed whatever economies accrued from that income 
(8 August 1735). Although he asked for the Description de 
l Egypte, Maillet refused him a gift copy (19 August 1735). 
Fénelon, as if dead, disappeared from the latter’s thoughts until 
several months of silence became an eternity of time (20 April 
1736). Then, Maillet said his oracle’s talents were buried in a 
cemetery of lawsuits (25 February 1737); that the abbé had 
thwarted his wish to present Zelliamed to the Dutch ambassador; 
and that lacking a sinecure he had failed (18 November 1737). 

As governor and president of the Aix parlement, Pierre Cardan 
Lebret welcomed marshal Villars to Marseilles (Aix, 3 March 
1734). Louis xtv’s hero lavished gifts and gallantries on the ladies, 
stating that to be a ‘Provengal’ guaranteed his protection. He was 
received by madame de Simiane’, although her ‘joli tombeau’ 
was closed to others, and dined twice with his host in Aix. Prais- 
ing Lebret’s good health and spirits, Maillet compared the gover- 
nor’s natural objectivity to his own mental serenity. Only rank 
denied their obvious equality as philosophers (Aix, 22 March1734). 


7 madame de Sévigné’s granddaugh- Simiane et m. le marquis de Caumont’, 
ter also wrote to the marquis. Cf. Bulletin du bibliophile (1884), pp.1-15. 
H. Moulin, ‘Madame la marquise P. de 
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Six months later, Lebret arranged the princess of Modena’s 
visit to Marseilles. Despite an ailing stomach he lunched on eggs 
after a four-hour trip from Aix, conferred with city officials, and 
entertained that evening. Although Maillet suggested red flannel 
for his stomach and a tonic for his health, Lebret preferred a 
buttoned vest and wines. His proposed departure at dawn made 
Maillet think the governor risked his life to read the morning mail. 
Lebret retired without supper and died during the night. What 
Maillet called a thickening of the blood no longer flowing freely 
to the lungs had caused catarrhal suffocation. Although he re- 
called the governor’s inability to buckle his shoes, that he had 
been short of breath climbing stairs, and that—unknown to 
others—he had previously suffered seizures, a bloodletting or 
enema might have forestalled the fatal stroke. His abdominal 
discomfort that night had been symptomatic of nature’s break- 
down. 

Normally cold and withdrawn, Lebret had been friendly to- 
ward Maillet. Death came in his sleep—a blessing for a good man 
—but Maillet grieved, remembering his futile final interview and 
that he had last seen Lebret alive. And so, he advised the marquis 
to care for his own health, for, in Voiture’s words, ‘Seigneur c’est 
bien peu de chose / qu’un demy dieu quand il est mort’ (15 Octo- 
ber 1734). Qualifying Lebret as impartial and a man of character, 
Maillet admitted, nevertheless, that his defense of father Girard 
had cost him many friends’. People of quality in the jeering crowd 
had watched him leave the courthouse, and despite Maillet’s 
protest that no man of honour stood among the rabble, Lebret 
had been disheartened. The release of witnesses in custody before 
his death contributed honour to his name, and yet, the cursed 
case had killed him (25 October 1734). 


8 although father Girard was ab- hung jury to reach its decision. Cf. 
solved of confessional misconduct ‘Maillet’s Marseilles letters’, pp.136- 
with a Toulon girl, Charlotte Cadiére, 137. 

Lebret’s vote directed the otherwise 
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Lebret’s château de Selles yielded 18,000 livres (15 October 
1734), from which income the president had generously contri- 
buted two-thirds to charity. Sympathetically, Maillet declared 
that the tears of those succoured in distress gave greater consola- 
tion to his children than what real wealth he left behind (20 Octo- 
ber 1734). On the contrary, Lebret’s elder married daughter— 
supposedly attached to her father—seemed undisturbed, and the 
nineteen year old count de Selles—who inherited title and reve- 
nues—sold his father’s 100,000 Livre collection of ‘medailles’ in 
Paris. Unfortunately, his younger brother, a knight of Malta, 
caught small-pox, and the value of the stones, appraised at 
40,000 livres, diminished what material gain remained to another 
brother, a captain in the Flanders regiment, and a betrothed thir- 
teen year old sister. In view of these misfortunes, which spared no 
one in the family (18 April 1735), Maillet said that fathers were not 
the most treasured objects in their children’s lives (26 March 
1735). 

Although Maillet solicited favour for the count de Selles, 
Lebret’s eldest son was overlooked in the allotment of adminis- 
trative posts. His father’s ‘intendance du commerce’, together 
with a 6000 livre increment, was awarded to the ‘intendant des 
galeres’ d’Héricourt who, despite a vain and vacillating reputa- 
tion, enjoyed the count de Toulouse’s protection (6 December 
1734). Similarly, the 80,000 livre governorship and presidency of 
the parlement went, with a 4000 livre pension, to the count de 
Maurepas’s agent La Tour. Indeed, the former ‘conseiller du parle- 
ment de Paris’ and governor of Poitou paid 100,000 livres for the 
post (26 March 1735), but, in Maillet’s judgment, Lebret, out of 
sight, was also out of mind. Painfully remembering the 60,000 
livre revenues lost to Héricourt, Maillet said that Lebret, like most 
men, had not foreseen the future (8 November 1734). 

Maillet sent a Provengal version of Lebret’s funeral oration to 
the count de Maurepas’, hoping that the language would make his 


® cf. “Maillet’s Marseilles letters’ to  Phélypeaux, comte de Maurepas. 
the ‘secrétaire de la marine’, Jean 
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majesty laugh (11 July 1735). At the same time, a lawyer eulo- 
gizing Lebret in Aix addressed La Tour as coming to redress 
‘misfortunes’ and was requested to add ‘caused by Mr Lebret’s 
death’ (6 June 1735). In Maillet’s opinion, La Tour listened 
attentively, replied candidly, and avoided talking business. 
Lebret’s opponents in the Cadiére case hoped the new président 
would be sympathetic and flattered him accordingly. But La Tour 
shared his predecessor’s point of view and, of necessity, heeded 
those ministers who had placed him in power (11 July 1735). 

La Tour’s home was the centre of sociability. In the morning, 
the governor received his associates, and, in the evening, his wife 
dined with the ladies. Intent on pleasure and avoiding welcoming 
committees (8 August 1735), he arrived in Marseilles at four 
o’clock in the morning, dined later with the dignitaries, and 
invited guests to his lodgings. Despite his sociability, La Tour 
recognized problems spilling over in the province and listened 
carefully to what Maillet had to say (12 August 1735). 

In 1737 the arrest of a Marseilles sheriff disclosed the garde des 
sceaux’s proposed transfer to Lisbon of Lyons silk weavers. 
Chauvelin had disregarded protests from merchants anxious to 
protect their specialty and secretly financed the project through 
a provincial official (30 September 1737). Maillet thought sheriff 
Lombardon intelligent and enterprising, the confiscation of his 
papers a formality, and his release imminent (21 June, 1 July 
1737). Indeed, a colleague, Gabriel Remusat, filled his expiring 
term of office, but the case closed for lack of evidence. However, 
Chauvelin’s disgrace favoured the ambitious ‘controleur general 
des finances’, for Orry, too, sought to succeed cardinal Fleury 


(21 June 1737). 
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IV 


‘Croirez vous que le Philosophe a lage 
ou il se trouve soit assez peu sage pour 
avoir fait l’achat dun tres joly carrosse 
tout neuf” ([?] October 1737) 


Although Maillet catered to the marquis’s inquiries —searching 
for guinea hens in Toulon (13 October 1734), sending moka 
samples to Avignon ([?] September, 18 November, 6 December 
1737), or advising cold storage for quarantined furs (23 June, 
7 July 1734), he engineered personal projects too, and where 
class distinction denied him equal relationships, enterprising 
practicality broke through the pattern of control. 

When Maillet went to Paris, he said that urban life over- 
whelmed his imagination. Brilliant gold and azure coaches were 
flying chariots guided by celestial hands, and their occupants 
viewed others as airborne arrows transfigured into memory paths 
of passing flight. Staring at elegant gentlemen with fair-com- 
plexioned ladies and experiencing the enchantment of youth, he 
was oblivious to the luxurious interiors hidden from his gaze 
(Paris, 6 August 1733). Nevertheless, the acquisition of an ancient 
statue brought him back to reason. Maillet’s five-foot Egyptian 
queen had been removed from a pyramid, was of striated green 
marble with black touchstone head and feet, and weighed over 
one hundred pounds. He had attached the stylized head to the 
console figure, disguised the visible joint with a ribbon, and noted 
that the statue’s feet were exposed because Egyptian women went 
barefoot in summer (Aix, 29 February 1734). 

As a testamental gift for Lebret, Maillet’s ‘belle égyptienne’ 
received a pedigree and New Year’s greetings from the marquis 
(20 January 1734). In grateful acknowledgment Maillet resorted 
to a Jesuit’s epistolary talents, with the explanation that he, and 
others too, imperfectly appreciated Egypt’s art and science. Like 
enigmatic hieroglyphics—which he thought were pictorial 
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designs of tools, divinities, and rituals—modern languages were 
predestined to a state of unintelligible symbolism; that, despite 
the illusory compensation of posthumous recognition, only 
ignorance of the Roman empire and the centuries approaching 
modern times would be the European legacy (2 December 1733). 

Maillet also sent two clocks to the governor because Lebret had 
admired his own ornamental timepieces. The cases were sent to 
the Lyons ‘bureau des coches’ where a friend, prior to Maillet’s 
arrival in the city, was to pay for tariffs and transportation. How- 
ever, the customs agents charged Lebret who, under the impres- 
sion that someone sought favour in the ‘affaire de la Constitu- 
tion’, accepted responsibility. The cases were then shipped by 
river boat to Avignon, and when Maillet eventually unlocked 
them, he found his clocks out of order, their glass faces and other 
objects broken. Since the merchandise had been scheduled for 
duty-free land transit, the two hundred Zyre damages justified his 
claim to tax exemption (23 November 1733). 

Forgetful of himself in the literary expression of past ex- 
periences, Maillet completed the Description de l’ Egypte three 
years before his death. A weighty five hundred page quarto edi- 
tion, it was edited by the abbé Le Mascrier, who compiled Mail- 
let’s memoirs into a collection of fourteen letters. Although 
Maillet was satisfied with his portrait engraving, he noted un- 
pleasantly that the title page read ‘par Mt Labe Mascrier sur les 
memoires de M" Maillet Encien Consul du Roy En Egipte’, that 
his printers had deposited the manuscript with the censor, and 
that the abbé’s story of ‘Maaz leden allak”’s embassy to the queen 
of Egypt was an improbable narrative (Saint-Zacarie, 4 October 
1735). However, the complimentary preface, stylistic revisions, 
and the letter format—which offset Maillet’s five-page history of 
commerce—compensated for the editorial deception. He thought 
a second edition could reinstate his rightful authorship (8 August 
1735). 

le vacationing in the country, Maillet read and annotated 
his unbound copy. He said he was advised to expand the story of 
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his entry into Cairo and the tale of the princess whose passion for 
her slave girl brought a plague upon the kingdom. He also 
reinstated factual omissions, noted printing errors, and compiled 
a ‘table d’errata’ which only readers cognizant of Egypt would 
appreciate (Saint-Zacarie, 4 October 1735). Of five hundred 
copies (19 September 1736), Maillet sent gift volumes to the 
marquis (22 August 1735), the duke and duchess of Lorraine, and 
the bishop of Toulon who paid him a visit (5 September 1735). 
Among his critics, the abbé Desfontaines thought poorly of the 
book, but a not unfavourable review appeared in the Mercure 
gallant de France (18 April 1736). It received enthusiastic approval 
from his lawyer, Monvert, and an Englishman, Liddell, said 
Maillet was a genius (19 August 1735). 

In the meantime, Maillet prepared his Ethiopian memoirs for 
inclusion within a second edition of the Description. What he 
called five notebooks of rather sterile and sad events would 
include a discussion of the Coptic concept of Christ, which dif- 
fered from the Catholic trinity, and a history of the Coptic 
patriarchs from the time of Dioscorus, founder of the heresy, 
until present times. Although the Copts had no written records, 
the abbé could learn of the past through ancient authors and 
append this information to Maillet’s personal recollections. These 
memoirs explained the survival of Christianity in Ethiopia and 
that fusion of the Coptic church with Rome was impractical be- 
cause of deepseated prejudices (5 September 1735). Maillet said 
he would pay Le Mascrier to integrate these ideas into the Descrip- 
tion, for despite the latter’s insincerity, he respected his abilities 
(16 December 1735). 

Maillet’s practical genius found expression in the household 
arts. On one occasion he recommended an oil lamp because the 


10 cf. M. L. L. M. [Jean Baptiste Le velles remarques sur les mœurs et les 
Mascrier], Idée du gouvernement ancien usages des habitans de ce pays (Paris 
et moderne de l Egypte, avec la descrip- 1743). 
tion d’une nouvelle pyramide et de nou- 
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marquis, like himself in earlier years, read voluminously at night. 
Silver was more lustrous than tin, and olive oil made the lamp- 
light more clear and constant than a flickering candle (Aix, 
2, 12 April 1734). On another occasion, he discussed means of 
eliminating bedbugs which disturbed the marquis’s sleep and 
therefore undermined his health. A well-aired and clean chamber 
which people of high station could afford by moving from room 
to room was a primary precaution. Secondly, Egyptian netting 
should be draped over the bed allowing only a small aperture for 
entry. If insects occasionally pierced the gauze, a servant with a 
burning candle could make them fall on a table placed upon the 
bed, or by suspending the tent from a hanger beat the bugs to 
death. Better than vile smelling compounds which made the cure 
worse than the cause, this solution guaranteed relief from house- 
hold pests (8 February 1734). Maillet felt safe within his own tent, 
and if he experienced a restless night, his discomfort stemmed 
from other causes (15 February 1734). 

Maillet’s home was his ‘coquille’ (3 November 1734) and 
‘hermitage’ (4 October 1735). Even as a ‘pauvre petit gentil- 
homme’ (8 February 1734), he had two ‘chambres’ and two 
‘cabinets’ with a stairway in between. Overlooking a garden sixty 
by seventy-two feet square, his house faced the south with 
exposures to the east and west. In each room stood a moveable 
bed which his servant could wheel, either to sleep nearby or to 
air the vacant room. His beds had columns and curtains, so that, 
in a draft, Maillet’s head could stay above the blanket. Further- 
more, there were fireplaces which kept the temperature even. 
With these conveniences he could, if indisposed, receive guests in 
rooms he thought superior to the king’s apartments (3 January 
1735). A faithful, honest, and religious servant had been in his 
employ for thirty years, and when he died, Maillet grieved as if 
the bondsman had been his own child. The pain of bereavement 
was the price of life’s blessings (20 July 1736), although Maillet, 
like the Arabs, realized that only god was permanent (8 August 
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Although Maillet was concerned when the duke of Devon- 
shire’s treasure-laden London house burnt to the ground, he said 
that fires were inevitable in a city built of wood. He too admired 
ancient art and, in that spirit, hired an artisan to restore what pre- 
cious stones remained from a collection he had taken to Lorraine 
for silver settings (27 November 1733). The engraver, who re- 
touched several stones as samples of his skill, charged ten Zyres 
for a rough design and doubled the price for a perfect plate. He 
found accommodations with Maillet’s valet and worked alone 
because his livelihood depended on an undisclosed technique. 
But, despite assurances of the marquis’s patronage, the engraver 
complained of gnat bites and left his lodgings before completion 
of the task (2 December 1733). 

At the marquis de Jarente’s suggestion, Maillet ordered a sedan 
chair and paid the artisan eighty crowns (19 September 1736). 
As his old chair’s rectangular Venetian panes were too beautiful 
to spoil, he bought new glass for the copper-covered oval frames 
and, like the proverbial marquis de Boufaliny, enhanced its basic 
beauty with velvet upholstery and his coat of arms. The chair 
compared favourably with more costly vehicles, but it was heavy 
and unbalanced on its bars. Concluding, therefore, that modesty’s 
varnish caused merit to shine without the material expressions of 
birth, estate, and age, he placed it at madame de Jarente’s disposal 
(20 May 1737). Nevertheless, travel befitted an elderly philo- 
sopher who knew that ‘mors ultima linea rerum’, and since the 
way to Paris led through Avignon, Maillet bought a coach 
instead ([?] October 1737). 


‘Je ne suis point mort Ilustre marquis 
mais il ne s’en faud guére.... Je suis 


trop sensible a vos bontés et je le seray 
meme au della du Stix’ (15 January 1738) 


Admiring healthy people older than himself, Maillet reported a 


108 year old woman still straight as a reed and sound of mind 
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(15 January 1737). Similarly, an old man’s death at 125 provoked 
his praise because Felix de Matta’s good health explained his un- 
likely claim to three sons from a marriage contracted at 110 
(21 June 1737). Although Maillet, at forty, had dreamt that he 
would live till ninety, he did not reasonably put his faith in 
visions (25 October 1734). On the contrary, he feared physical 
aging and, like Julius Caesar, thought that ‘morte mori melius 
quam vitam ducere mortis’ (21 June 1737). 

During his Leghorn consulship, Maillet had taken vows with 
madame la connétable Colonna to communicate from the other 
world. Indeed, two years after her death, she had talked to him in 
a dream, expressing indifference to her tombstone in Pisa because, 
as she said, ‘the dead play no part in the affairs of the living’. 
Maillet did not expect to add more to her message, but he made the 
same promise to the marquis (25 October 1734). 

Inspired by ‘mens in corpore sano’, Maillet sent the marquis a 
sample of cincona bark which, he said, cured dysentery and 
anemia. Perhaps, the “gengens’ root was the philosopher’s stone 
of medicine, renewing nature and making man less mortal 
(5 June 1733). In France, apoplexy killed older people: the squa- 
dron leader of the galleys had succumbed at seventy-eight, and 
only a fast-acting purgative had saved his nephew’s wife from 
emotional collapse when her son returned from Italy (15 January 
1738). In that respect, the marquis’s rest periods after meals 
guaranteed good health, for physical exertion, like wine, inhi- 
bited digestion. 

Maillet’s house by the city walls overlooked the countryside. 
His garden had more trees than could be found in ten country 
houses, and city water was piped into his well (20 July 1736, 
12 October 1737). Consequently, he found natural beauty in a 
comfortable urban setting and said his old age, like the autumn 
weather, delayed the sad winter season ahead (30 October 1735). 

While daily baths cleansed Maillet’s body of the salt air which, 
like the plague, killed young and old (20 July 1737), fatten- 


ing figs counteracted his chronic loss of weight. However, a 
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toothache complicated afterwards by insomnia and high blood 
pressure terminated what had been a tasty diet (30 October 1735). 
In deference to the marquis, he switched to grapes, occasional 
strawberries with his morning coffee, and, when feverish, drank 
milk or cooling bouillons ([?] December 1735). 

Pneumonia finally made Maillet bid farewell with a brave 
‘Bonjour Ilustre Marquis’. In his last letter he said that camomile 
tea, if less palatable than lemonade, slaked his thirst, an un- 
sugared pear relieved what little hunger pangs he felt, and absinthe 
soothed his sense of suffering. Other matters characteristically 
claimed his attention: the transfer of Luxemburg to Habsburg 
hands and his own failure to transport Pompey’s column to 
Paris"; the duchess of Lorraine’s unborn son and Villeneuve’s 
Turkish settlement. But lacking time to clarify his thoughts, he 
vowed instead to serve from beyond the Styx. In Maillet’s own 
words, ‘aimez moy toujours un peu je vous en suplie’ expressed his 
faith in friendship and the future (15 January 1738). Indeed, he 
died the following day, but Ted/iamed, published ten years later, 
fulfilled his stated promise to return. 


11 cf, ‘Maillet’s Marseilles letters’, 
PP-142-145. 
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